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PREFACE 


Macaulay, in a well-known Essay, has pronounced that 
a good thing by a good writer is much better in its 
place than can even be conceived by those who see it 
detached from the context. His own good things are 
not excepted from this general rule ; but the charactei 
of his work is such, that his productions lend them- 
selves with unusual facility to the labours of the selector. 
Never forgetful of Cowper’s precept, that ‘ perspicuity is 
more than half the battle,’ he took care that anyone 
who opens his volumes shall be able to read forward, 
with pleasure and understanding, at whatever page or 
paragraph he may commence his studies. In the His- 
tory, every scene is of itself a story, — finished, continuous, 
self-contained ; passing smoothly and swiftly on, from 
its first cause to its closing catastrophe. In the Essays, 
though, from the nature of that species of composition, 
picturesque episodes are less frequenc than in the His- 
tory, not a few narratives may easily be found which 
are perfect and complete in all their parts. The account 
of the Phalaris controversy ; of Jeremy Collier’s attack 
upon the Dramatists; of the sufferings which Miss 
Burney endured in her capacity of waiting- woman to 
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Queen Charlotte, — while they add not a little to the 
general effect of the reviews in which they severally 
occur, — might, one and all, have been published as 
separate articles in a monthly magazine. Macaulay’s 
battles and sieges are so many ballads in prose ; while 
his descriptions of State trials, hard-fought elections, or 
momentous debates in Parliament, would each stand out 
from the context like a purple patch, if the fabric which 
surrounds it were not as varied and brilliant as itself. 
Men have laughed for two thousand years at the foolish 
fellow who carried about a brick as a specimen of the 
house which he was building ; but every visitor to our 
national Museum who has gazed on the frieze of the 
Parthenon, or the sculptured column from the Temple ol 
Diana at Ephesus, knows something about the nature 
of Greek architectural ornament ; and anybody who has 
examined a fragment of Indian marble-work, blazing 
with jasper, and agate, and lapis-lazuli, may form at least 
a conception of the glories of Delhi and Agra. 

All topics which have given just, or even plausible, 
ground for controversy have been carefully excluded 
from this volume. There is nothing in its pages that 
can wound the susceptibilities of any among the his- 
torian’s countiymen. The staunchest Tory may feel an 
Englishman’s pride as he reads how William of Orange 
covered the retreat from Landen, or led the charge 
across the ford of the Boyne. The sturdiest Whigs may 
be amused by Macaulay’s epigrammatic comments upon 
the eccentricities of the Puritan ascetics, and touched by 
the couplets embodying the feelings with which, in an 
Italian cloister, he mused over the tombs of exiled 
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Jacobites. And men of both parties rmy derive equal 
gratification from the passage in which, summing up the 
events of 1688, he claims for his country the * honour 
of having displayed, at the crisis and turning-point of 
her political course, the wisdom, the firmness, and the 
self-control which alone enable a nation to reconcile 
freedom with order, and progress with precedent To 
be read by people of all opinions, and classes, and 
countries; to bring home intellectual delights to the 
craftsman, as well as to the scholar; to inspire the 
young with a relish for letters, and a craving for know- 
ledge, — has been Macaulay's rare and most enviable 
fortune : and it is hoped that this volume may do some- 
thing to spread the influence of an author whose pen has 
never sinned against honour, liberty, or virtue. 


October^ 1876 
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HISTORICAL SCENES. 


THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR, AND THE FATE OF 
MONMOUTH. 1685. 

(History of England, Chapter V ) 

O N the day following that on which Monmouth had 
assumed the regal title he marched from Taunton to 
Bridgewater.^ His own spirits, it was remarked, were not high. 
The acclamations of the devoted thousands who surrounded 
him wherever he turned could not dispel the gloom which sate 
on his brow. Those who had seen him during his progress 
through Somersetshire, five years before could not now observe 
without pity the traces of distress and anxiety on those soft 
and pleasing features which had won so many hearts. 

Ferguson was in a very different temper.* With this man^s 
knavery was strangely mingled an eccentric vanity which re- 
sembled madness. The thought that he had raised a rebellion 
and bestowed a crown had turned his head. He swaggered 
about, brandishing his naked sword, and crying to the crowd 
of spectators who had assembled to see the army march out of 
Taunton, “ Look at me ! You have heard of me. I am 
Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, the Ferguson for whose head 

' The Duke of Monmouth landed at Lyme on the eleventh of June, with 
the intention of raising a rebellion, and deposing his uncle, James the Second. 
He proclaimed himself King at Taunton on the twentieth of June. 

* Ferguson was an adventurer and plotter of a low class, who had 
attached himself to the Whig party. In Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achito- 
phel he figures as Judas. 
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so many hundred pounds have been offered/' And this 
man, at once unprincipled and brainsick, had in his keeping 
the understanding and the conscience of the unhappy Mon- 
mouth. 

Bridgewater was one of the few towns which still had some 
Wliig magistrates. The Mayor and Aldermen came in theii 
robes to welcome the Duke, walked before him in procession 
to the high cross, and there proclaimed him King. His troops 
found excellent quarters, and were furnished with necessaries 
at little or no cost by the people of the town and neighbour- 
hood. He took up his residence in the castle, a building 
whicii had been honoured by several royal visits. In the 
Castle Field his army was encamped. It now consisted of about 
six thousand men, and might easily have been increased to 
double the number, but for the want of arms. The Duke had 
brought with him from the Continent but a scanty supply ot 
pikes and muskets. Many of his followers had, therefore, no 
other weapons than such as could be fashioned out of the tools 
which they had used in husbandry or mining. Of these rude 
implements of war the most formidable was made by fastening 
the blade of a scythe erect on a strong pole. The tithing men 
of the country round Taunton and Bridgewater received orders 
to search everywhere for scythes and to bring all that could be 
found to the camp. It was impossible, however, even with the 
help of these contrivances, to supply the demand ; and great 
numbers who were desirous to enlist were sent av’ay. 

The foot were divided into six regiments. Many of the 
men had been in the militia, and still wore their uniforms, red 
and yellow. The cavalry were about a thousand in number ; 
but most of them had only large colts, such as were then bred 
in great herds on the marshes of Somersetshire for the purpose 
of supplying London with coach horses and cart horses. These 
animals were so far from being fit for any military purpose 
that they had not yet learned to obey the bridle, and became 
ungovernable as soon as they heard a gun fired or a drum 
beaten. A small body guard of forty young men, well armed, 
and mounted at their own charge, attended Monmouth. The 
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people of Bridgewater, who were enriched by a thriving coast 
trade, furnished him with a small sum of money. 

All this time the forces of the government were fast as- 
sembling. On the west of the rebel army, Albemarle still kept 
together a large body of Devonshire militia. On the east, the 
trainbands of Wiltshire had mustered under the command of 
Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. On the north east, 
Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, was in arms. The power 
of Beaufort bore some faint resemblance to that of the great 
barons of the fifteenth century. He was President of Wales 
and Lord Lieutenant of four English counties. His official 
tours through the extensive region in which he represented the 
majesty of the throne were scarcely inferior in pomp to royal 
progresses. His household at Badminton was regulated aftei 
the fashion of an earlier generation. The land to a great ex- 
tent round his pleasure grounds was in his own liands ; and the 
labourers who cultivated it formed part of his family. Nine 
tables were every day spread under his roof for two hundred 
persons. A crowd of gentlemen and pages were under the 
orders of the steward. A whole troop of cavalry obeyed the 
master of the horse. The fame of the kitchen, the cellar, the 
kennel, and the stables was spread over all England. The 
gentry, many miles round, were proud of the magnificence of 
their great neighbour, and were at the same time charmed by 
his affability and good nature. He was a zealous Cavalier of 
the old school. At this crisis, therefore, he used his whole in- 
fluence and authority in support of the crown, and occupied 
Bristol with the trainbands of Gloucestershire, who seem to 
have been better disciplined than most other troops of that 
description. 

In the counties more remote from Somersetshire the sup- 
porters of the throne were on the alert. The militia of Sussex 
began to march westward, under the command of Richard, 
Lord Lumley, who, though he had lately been converted from 
the Roman Catholic religion, was still firm in his allegiance to 
a Roman Catholic King. James Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, 
called out the array of Oxfordshire. John Fell, Bishop of 
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Oxford, who was also Dean of Christchurch, summoned 
the undergraduates of his University to take arms for the 
crown. The gownsmen crowded to give in their names. 
Christchurch alone furnished near a hundred pikeraen and 
musketeers. Young noblemen and gentlemen commoners 
acted as officers ; and the eldest son of the Lord Lieutenant 
was Colonel. 

But it was chiefly on the regular troops that the King relied. 
Churchill ' had been sent westward with the Blues ; and Fever- 
sham was following with all the forces that could be spared 
from the neighbourhood of London. A courier had started 
for Holland with a letter directing Skelton * instantly to request 
that the three English regiments in the Dutch service might be 
sent to the Thames. When the request was made, the party 
hostile to the House of Orange, headed by tlie deputies of 
Amsterdam, again tried to cause delay. But the energy ot 
William,* who had almost as much at stake as James, and who 
saw Monmouth’s progress with serious uneasiness, bore down 
opposition ; and in a few days the troops sailed. The three 
Scotch regiments were already in England. They had arrived 
at Gravesend in excellent condition, and James had reviewed 
them on Blackheath. He repeatedly declared to the Dutch 
Ambassador that he had never in his life seen finer or better 
disciplined soldiers, and expressed the warmest gratiiude to the 
Prince of Orange and the States for so valuable and seasonable 
a reinforcement. This satisfaction, however, war not unmixed. 
Excellently as the men went through their drill, they were not 
untainted with Dutch politics and Dutch divinity. One of 
them was shot and another flogged for drinking the Duke of 
Monmouth’s health. It was therefore not thought advisable to 
place them in the post of danger. They were kept in the 
neighbourhood of London till the end of the campaign. But 
their arrival enabled the King to send to the West some 

' Churchill is famous in history as the Duke of Marlborough. 

* Bevil Skelton was James the Second’s Envoy at the Hague. 

• William of Orange, afterwards William the Third of England, was at 
that time Stadtholder of Holland, 
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infantry which would otherwise have been wanted in the 
capital. 

On Thursday, the second of July, Monmouth ^ain en- 
tered Bridgewater, in circumstances far less cheering than those 
in which he had marched thence ten days before. The rein- 
forcement which he found there was inconsiderable. The 
royal army was close upon him. At one moment he thought 
of fortifying the town ; and hundreds of labourers were sum- 
moned to dig trenches and throw up mounds. Then his mind 
recurred to the plan of marching into Cheshire, a plan which 
he had rejected as impracticable when he was at Keynsham, 
and which assuredly was not more practicable now that he was 
at Bridgewater. 

While he was thus wavering between projects equally hope- 
less, the King^s forces came in sight. They consisted of about 
two thousand five hundred regular troops, and of about fifteen 
hundred of the Wiltshire militia. Early on the morning of 
Sunday, the fifth of July, they left Somerton, and pitched theii 
tents that day about three miles from Bridgewater, on the plain 
of Sedgemoor. 

Dr. Peter Mew, Bishop of Winchester, accompanied them. 
This prelate had in his youth borne arms for Charles the First 
against the Parliament. Neither his years nor his profession 
had wholly extinguished his martial ardour ; and he probably 
thought that the appearance of a father of the Protestant 
Church in the King’s camp might confirm the loyalty of some 
honest men who were wavering between their horror of Popery 
and their horror of rebellion. 

The steeple of the parish church of Briugewater is said to 
be the loftiest in Somersetshire, and commands a wide view 
over the surrounding country. Monmouth, accompanied by 
some of his officers, went up to the top of the square tower 
from which the spire ascends, and observed through a tele- 
scope the position of the enemy. Beneath him lay a flat ex- 
panse, now rich with cornfields and apple trees, but then, as its 
name imports, for the most part a drearv morass. When the 
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rains were heavy, and the Parret and its tributary streams rose 
above their banks, this tract was often flooded. It was indeed 
anciently part of that great swamp which is renowned in our 
early chronicles as having arrested the progress of two suc- 
cessive races of invaders, which long protected the Celts against 
the aggressions of the kings of Wessex, and which sheltered 
Alfred from the pursuit of the Danes. In those remote times 
this region could be traversed only in boats. It was a vast 
pool, wherein were scattered many islets of shifting and trea- 
cherous soil, overhung with rank jungle, and swarming with 
deer and wild swihe. Even in the days of the Tudors, the 
traveller whose journey lay from Ilchester to Bridgewater was 
forced to make a circuit of several miles in order to avoid the 
waters. When Monmouth looked upon Sedgemoor, it had 
been partially reclaimed by art, and was intersected by many 
deep and wide trenches which, in that country, are called 
rhines. In the midst of the moor rose, clustering round the 
towers of churches, a few villages, of which the names seem to 
indicate that they once were surrounded by waves* In one of 
these villages, called Weston Zoyland, the royal cavalry lay ; 
and Feversham had fixed his head-quarters there.' Many per- 
sons still living have seen the daughter of the servant girl who 
waited on him that day at table ; and a large dish of Persian 
ware, which was set before him, is still carefully preserved in 
the neighbourhood. It is to be observed that the population 
of Somersetshire does not, like that of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, consist of emigrants from distant places. It is by no 
means unusual to find farmers who cultivate the same land 
which their ancestors cultivated when the Plantagenets reigned 
in England. The Somersetshire traditions are, therefore, of no 
small value to a historian. 

At a greater distance from Bridgewater lies the village 
of Middlezoy. In that village and its neighbourhood, the 
Wiltshire militia were quartered, under the command of Pem- 
broke. 

* The Earl of Feversham was a French Protestant, naturalised in 
England. He commanded the royal army in the West. 
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On the open moor, not far from Chedzoy, were encamped 
several battalions of regular infantry. Monmouth looked 
gloomily on them. He could not but remember how, a few 
years before, he had, at the head of a column composed of 
aome of those very men, driven before him in confusion the 
fierce enthusiasts who defended Bothwell Bridge.* He could 
distinguish among the hostile ranks that gallant band which 
was then called, from the name of its Colonel, Dumbarton's 
regiment, but which has long been known as the first of the 
line, and which, in aH the four quarters of the world, has nobly 
supported its early reputation. “ I know those men," said 
Monmouth ; they will fight. If I had but them, all would 
go well.'' 

Yet the aspect of the enemy was not altogether discourag- 
ing. The three divisions of the royal army lay far apart from 
one another. There was an appearance of negligence and of 
relaxed discipline in all their movements. It was reported 
that they were drinking themselves drunk with the Zoyland 
cider. The incapacity of Feversham, who commanded in 
chief, was notorious. Even at this momentous crisis he 
thought only of eating and sleeping. Churchill was indeed a 
captain equal to tasks far more arduous than that of scattering 
a crowd of ill armed and ill trained peasants. But the genius, 
which, at a later period, humbled six Marshals of France, was 
not now in its proper place. Feversham told Churchill little, 
and gave him no encouragement to offer any suggestion. The 
lieutenant, conscious of superior abilities and science, im- 
patient of the control of a chief whom he despised, and 
trembling for the fate of the army, nevertheless preserved his 
characteristic self-command, and dissembled his feelings so well 
tliat Feversham praised his submissive alacrity, and promised 
to report it to the King. 

Monmouth, having observed the disposition of the royal 
forces, and having been apprised of the state in which they 

' The battle of Bothwell Bridge, where Monmouth commanded against 
the Scotch Cameionian i .surgents, is described in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Old 
Mortality," 
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were, conceived that a night attack might be attended with 
success. He resolved to run the hazard \ and preparations 
were instantly made. 

It was Sunday ; and his followers, who had, for the most 
part, been brought up after the Puritan fashion, passed a grekt 
part of the day in religious exercises. The Castle Field, in 
which the army was encamped, presented a spectacle such 
as, since the disbanding of CromwelFs soldiers, England 
had never seen. The dissenting preachers who had taken 
arms against Popery, and some of whom had probably 
fought in the great civil war, prayed and preached in red 
coats and huge jackboots, with swords by their sides. Fer- 
guson was one of those who harangued. He took for his 
text the awful imprecation by which the Israelites who dwelt 
beyond Jordan cleared themselves from the charge ignorantly 
brought against them by their brethren on the other side 
of the river. ‘*The Lord God of Gods, the Lord God of 
Gods, he knoweth ; and Israel he shall know. If it be in 
rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, save us not 
this day.'' 

That an attack was to be made under cover of the night 
was no secret in Bridgewater. The town was full of women, 
who had repaired thither by hundreds from the surrounding 
region, to see their husbands, sons, lovers, and brothers once 
more. There were many sad partings that day; and many 
parted never to meet again. The report of the intended 
attack came to the ears of a young girl who was zealous for 
the King. Though of modest character, she had the courage 
to resolve that she would herself bear the intelligence to 
Feversham. She stole out of Bridgewater and made her way 
to the royal camp. But that camp was not a place where 
female innocence could be safe. Even the officers, despising 
alike the irregular force to which they were opposed, and the 
negligent general who commanded them, had indulged largely 
in wine, and were ready for any excess of licentiousness and 
cruelty. One of them seized the unhap^oy maiden, refused to 
listen to her errand, and brutally outraged her. She fled in 
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agonies of rage and shame, leaving the wicked army to its 
doom. 

And now the time for the great hazard drew near. The 
night was not ill suited for such an enterprise. The moon was 
indeed at the full, and the northern streamers were shining 
brilliantly. But the marsh fog lay so thick on Sedgemoor 
that no object could be discerned there at the distance of fifty 
paces. 

The clock struck eleven ; and the Duke with his body 
guard rode out of the Castle. He was not in the frame of 
mind which befits one who is about to strike a decisive blow. 
The very children Who pressed to see him pass observed, and 
long remembered, that his look was sad and full of evil augury. 
His army marched by a circuitous path, near six miles in 
length, towards the royal encampment on Sedgemoor. Part of 
the route is to this day called War Lane. The foot were led 
by Monmouth himself. The horse were confided to Grey, in 
spite of the remonstrances of some who remembered the mis- 
hap at Bridport^ Orders were given that strict silence should 
be preserved, tliat no drum should be beaten, and no shot 
fired. The word by which the insurgents were to recognise 
one another in the darkness was Soho. It had doubtless been 
selected in allusion to Soho Fields in London, where their 
leader’s palace stood. 

At about one in the morning of Monday the sixth of July, 
the rebels weie on the open moor. But between them and 
the enemy lay three broad rhines filled with water and soft 
mud. Two of these, called the Black Ditch and the Lang- 
moor Rhine, Monmouth knew that he must pass. But, 
strange to say, the existence of a trench, called the Bussex 
Rhine, which immediately covered the royal encampment, 
had not been mentioned to him by any of his scouts. 

The wains which carried the ammunition remained at the 
entrance of the moor. The horse and foot, in a long narrow 

* The rebel cavalry, under the command of Lord Grey of Wark, ran 
away from a skirmish at ^Rridport. After the rebellion was put down, Lord 
Grey was allowed to purchase his pardon for immense sums of money. 
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column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. There i\as 
a similar causeway across the Langmoor Rhine : but the 
guide, in the fog, missed his way. There was some delay and 
some tumult before the error could be rectified. At length 
the passage was effected: but, in the confusion, a pistol went 
off. Some men of the Horse Guards, who were on watch, 
heard the report, and perceived that a great multitude was 
advancing through the mist. They fired their carbines, and 
galloped off in different directions to give the alarm. Some 
hastened to Weston Zoyland, where the cavalry lay. One 
trooper spurred to the encampment of the infantry, and 
cried out vehemently that the enemy was at hand. The 
drums of Dumbarton's regiment beat to arms ; and the men 
got fast into their ranks. It was time; for Monmouth was 
already drawing up his army for action. He ordered Grey to 
lead the way with the cavalry, and followed himself at the 
bead of the infantry. Grey pushed on till his progress was 
unexpectedly arrested by the Bussex Rhine. On the opposite 
side of the ditch the King’s foot were hastily forming in 
order of battle. 

“For whom are you?” called out an officer of the Foot 
Guards. “ For the King,” replied a voice from the ranks 
of the rebel cavalry. “For which King?” was then de- 
manded. The answer was a shout of “ King Monmouth,” 
mingled with the war cry, which forty vears before had been 
inscribed on the colours of the parliamentary regiments, “ God 
with us.” The royal troops instantly fired such a volley of 
musketry as sent the rebel horse flying in all directions. The 
world agreed to ascribe this ignominious rout to Grey’s pusil- 
lanimity. Yet it ’s by no means clear that Churchill would 
have succeeded better at the head of men who had never be- 
fore handled arms on horseback, and whose horses were un- 
used, not only to stand fire, but to obey the rein. 

A few minutes after the Duke’s horse had dispersed them- 
selves over the moor, his infantry came up ninning fast, and 
guided through the gloom by the lighted matches of Dum- 
barton’s regiment. 
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Monmouth was startled by finding that a broad and pro- 
found trench lay between him and the camp which he had 
hoped to surprise. The ins^j^ents halted on the edge of the 
rhine, and fired. Part of the royal infantry on the opposite 
bank returned the fire. During three quarters of an h'our the 
roar of the musketry was incessant The Somersetshire pea- 
sants behaved themselves as if they had been veteran soldiers, 
save only that they levelled their pieces too high. 

But now the other divisions of the royal army were in mo- 
tion. The life Guards and Blues came pricking fast from 
Weston Zoyland, and scattered in an instant some of Grey^s 
horse, who had attempted to rally. The fugitives spread a 
panic among their comrades in the rear, who had charge ol 
the ammunition. The waggoners drove off at full speed, 
and never stopped till they were many miles from the field of 
battle Monmouth had hitherto done his part like a stout and 
able warrior. He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, en- 
couraging his infantry by voice and by example. But he was 
too well acquainted with military affairs not to know that all 
was over. His men had lost the advantage which surprise and 
darkness had given them. They were deserted by the horse 
and by the ammunition waggons. The King’s forces were 
now united and in good order. Feversham had been awakened 
by the firing, had got out of bed, had adjusted his cravat, had 
looked at himself well ,in the glass, and had come to see what 
his men were doing. Meanwhile, what was of much more 
importance, Churchill had rapidly made an entirely new dis- 
position of the royal infantry. The day was about to break. 
The event of a conflict on an open plain, by broad sunlight, 
could not be doubtful. Yet Monmouth should have felt that 
it was not for him to fly, while thousands whom affection foi 
him had hurried to destruction were still fighting manfully in 
his cause. But vain hopes and the intense love of life pre- 
vailed. He saw that if he tarried the royal cavalry would soon 
intercept his retreat. He mounted and rode from the field. 

Yet his foot, though deserted, made a gallant stand. The 
Life Guards attackea them on the right, the Blues on the left: 
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but the Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes and the butt 
ends of their muskets, faced the royal horse like old soldiers. 
Oglethorpe made a vigorous attempt to break them and was 
manfully repylsed. Sarsfield, a brave Irish offirer, whose name 
afterwards obtained a melancholy celebrity, charged on the 
other flank. His men were beaten back. He was himself 
struck to the ground, and lay for a time as one dead. But the 
struggle of the hardy rustics could not last. Their powder and 
ball were spent. Cries were heard of Ammunition ! For 
God’s sake ammunition ! ” But no ammunition was at hand. 
And now the King’s artillery came up. It had been posted 
half a mile off, on the high road from Weston Zoyland to 
Bridgewater. So defective were then the appointments of an 
English army that there would have been much difficulty in 
dragging the great guns to the place where the battle was 
raging, had not the Bishop of Winchester offered his coach 
horses and traces for the purpose. This interference of a 
Christian prelate in a matter of blood has, with strange incon- 
sistency, been condemned by some Whig writers who can see 
nothing criminal in the conduct of the numerous Puritan 
ministers then in arms against the government. Even when 
the guns had arrived, there was such a want of gunners that a 
sergeant of Dumbarton’s regiment was forced to take on him- 
self the management of several pieces. The cannon, however, 
though ill served, brought the engagement to a speedy close. 
The pikes of the rebel battalions began to shake : the ranks 
broke ; the King’s cavalry charged again, and bore down 
everything before them ; the King’s infantry came pouring 
across the ditch. Even in that extremity the Mendip miners 
stood bravely to t^eir arms, and sold their lives dearly. But 
the rout was in a few minutes complete. Three hundred of 
the soldiers had been killed or wounded. Of the rebels more 
than a thousand lay dead on the moor. 

So ended the last fight deserving the name of battle that 
has been fought on English ground. The impression left 
on the simple inhabitants of the neighbourhood was deep 
and lasting. That impression, indeed, has been freouently 
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renewed. For even in our own time the plough and the spade 
have not seldom turned up ghastly memorials of the slaughter, 
skulls, and thighbones, and strange weapons made out of 
implements of husbandry. Old peasants related very recently 
that, in their childhood, they were accustomed to play on 
the moor at the fight between King James’s men and King 
Monmouth’s men, and that King Monmouth’s men always 
raised the cry of Soho. 

What seems most extraordinary in the battle of Sedgemoor 
is that the event should have been for a moment doubtful, 
and that the rebels should have resisted so long. That five or 
six thousand colliers and ploughmen should contend during 
an hour with half that number of regular cavalry and infantry 
would now be thought a miracle. Our wonder will, perhaps, 
be diminished when we remember that, in the time of James 
the Second, the discipline of the regular army was extremely 
lax, and that, on the other hand, the peasantry were accus- 
tomed to serve in the militia. The difference, therefore, 
between a regiment of the Foot Guards and a regiment ot 
clowns just enrolled, though doubtless considerable, was by 
no means what it now is. Monmouth did not lead a mere 
mob to attack good soldiers. For his followers were not alto 
gether without a tincture of soldiership ; and Feversham’s 
troops, when compared with English troops of our time, might 
almost be called a mob. 

It was four o’clock: the sun was rising; and the routed 
army came pouring into the streets of Bridgewater. The 
uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which sank 
down and never rose again, spread horror and dismay through 
the town. The pursuers, too, were close behind. Those in- 
habitants who had favoured the insurrection expected sack 
and massacre, and implored the protection of their neighbours 
who professed the Roman Catholic religion, or had made 
themselves conspicuous by Tory politics; and it is acknow- 
ledged by the bitterest of Whig historians that this protection 
was kindly and generously given. 

During that day the conquerors continued to chase the 
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fugitives. The neighbouring villagers long remembered with 
what a clatter of horsehoofs and what a storm of curses th^ 
whirlwind of cavalry swept by. Before evening five hundred 
prisoners had been crowded into the parish church of Weston 
Zoyland. Eighty of them were wounded ; and five expired 
within the consecrated walls. Great numbers of labourer? 
were impressed for the purpose of burying the slain. A few, 
who were notoriously partial to the vanquished side, were set 
apart for the hideous office of quartering the captives. The 
tithing men of the neighbouring parishes were busied in setting 
up gibbets and providing chains. All this while the bells of 
Weston Zoyland and Chedzoy rang joyously ; and the soldiers 
sang and rioted on the mooi amidst the corpses. For the 
fanners of the neighbourhood had made haste, as soon as the 
event of the fight was known, to send hogsheads of their best 
cider as peace offerings to the victors. 

Feversham passed for a goodnatured man : but he was a 
foreigner, ignorant of the laws and careless of the feelings of 
the English. He was accustomed to the military license of 
France, and had learned from his great kinsman, the conqueror 
and devastator of the Palatinate- not indeed how to conquer, 
but how to devastate.* A considerable number of prisoners 
were immediately selected for execution. Among them was a 
youth famous for his speed. Hopes were held out to him that 
his life would be spared if he could run a race with one of the 
colts of the marsh. The s])ace through which the man kept 
up with the horse is still marked by well known bounds on 
the moor, and is about three quarters of a mile. Feversham 
was not ashamed, after seeing the performance, to send the 
wretched performer to the gallows. The next day a long line 
of gibbets appeared on the road leading from Bridgewater to 
Weston Zoyland. On each gibbet a prisoner was suspended. 
Four of the sufferers were left to rot in irons. 

Meanwhile Monmouth, accompanied by Grey, by Buyse, 
and by a few other friends, was flying from the field of battle. 

^ Marshal Turenne disgraced the last campaign of his brilliant 
career by his ruthless spoliation of the Palatinate. 
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At Chedzoy he stopped a moment to mount a fresh horse and 
to hide his blue riband and his George. He then hastened 
towards the Bristol Channel. From the rising ground on the 
north of the field of battle he saw the flash and the smoke of 
the last volley fired by his deserted followers. Before six 
o’clock he was twenty miles from Sedgemoor. Some of his 
companions advised him to cross the water, and to seek refuge 
in Wales ; and this would undoubtedly have been his wisest 
course. He would have been in Wales many hours before the 
news of his defeat was known there ; and, in a country so 
wild and so remote from the seat of government, he might 
have remained long undiscovered. He determined, however, 
to push for Hampshire, in the nope that he might lurk in the 
cabins of deerstealers among the oaks of the New Forest, till 
means of conveyance to the Continent could be procured. 
He therefore, with Grey and the German, turned to the south 
east. But the way was beset with dangers. The three fugi- 
tives had to traverse a country in which every one already 
knew the event of the battle, and in which no traveller of 
suspicious appearance could escape a close scrutiny. They 
rode on all day, shunning towns and villages. Nor was this so 
difficult as it may now appear. For men then living could 
remember the time when the wild deer ranged freely through a 
succession of forests from the banks of the Avon in Wiltshire 
to the southern coast of Hampshire. At length, on Cran- 
bourne Chase, the strength of the horses failed. They were 
therefore turned loose. The bridles and saddles were con- 
cealed. Monmouth and his friends procured rustic attire, 
disguised themselves, and proceeded on foot towards the 
New Forest. They passed the night in the open air; but 
before morning they were surrounded on every side by toils. 
Lord Lumley, who lay at Ringwood with a strong body of the 
Sussex militia, had sent forth parties in every direction. Sir 
William Portman, with the Somerset militia, had formed a 
chain of posts from the sea to the northern extremity of Dorset. 
At five in the morning of the seventh. Grey, who had wandered 
from his friends, was seized by two of the Sussex scouts. He 
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submitted to his fate with the calmness of one to whom 
suspense was more intolerable than despair. “Since we 
landed,” he said, “ I have not had one comfortable meal or 
one quiet night” It could hardly be doubted that the chief 
rebel was not far off. The pursuers redoubled their vigilance 
and activity. The cottages scattered over the heathy country 
on the boundaries of Dorsetshire and Hampshire were strictly 
examined by Lumley \ and the clown with whom Monmouth 
had changed clothes was discovered. Portman came with a 
strong body of horse and foot to assist in the search. Atten- 
tion was soon drawn to a place well fitted to shelter fugitives. 
It was an extensive tract of land separated by an enclosure 
from the open country, and divided by numerous hedges into 
small fields. In some of these fields the rye, the pease, and 
the oats were high enough to conceal a man. Others were 
overgrown with fern and brambles. A poor woman reported 
that she had seen two strangers lurking in this covert. The 
near prospect of reward animated the zeal of the troops. It 
was agreed that every man who did his duty in the search 
should have a share of the promised five thousand pounds. 
The outer fence was strictly guarded: the space within was 
examined with indefatigable diligence; and several dogs of 
quick scent were turned out among the bushes. The day 
closed before the work could be completed : but careful watch 
was kept all night. Thirty times the fugitives ventured to look 
through the outer hedge : but everywhere they found a sentinel 
on the alert : once they were seen and fired at ; they then 
separated and concealed themselves in different hiding places. 

At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, and 
Buyse was found. He owned that he had parted from the 
Duke only a few hours before. The com and copsewood were 
now beaten wi^^h more care than ever. At length a gaunt 
figure was discovered hidden in a ditch. The pursuers sprang 
on their prey. Some of them were about to fire : but Portman 
forbade all violence. The prisoner's dress was that of a 
shepherd ; his beard, prematurely grey, was of several days' 
growth. He trembled greatly, and was unable to speak. 
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Even those who had often seen him were at first in doubt 
v/hether this were truly the brilliant and graceful Monmouth. 
His pockets were searched by Portman, and in them were 
found, among some raw pease gathered in the rage of hunger, 
a watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise on fortification, an 
album filled with songs, receipts, prayers, and charms, and the 
George with which, many years before. King Charles the 
Second had decorated his favourite son. Messengers were 
instantly despatched to Whitehall with the good news, and 
with the George as a token that the news was true. The 
prisoner was conveyed under a strong guard to Ringwood. 

And all was lost.; and nothing remained but that he should 
prepare to meet death as became one who had thought him- 
self not unworthy to wear the crown of William the Conqueror 
and of Richard the Lionhearted, of the hero of Cressy and of 
the hero of Agincourt. The captive might easily have called 
to mind other domestic examples, still better suited to his 
condition. Within a hundred years, two sovereigns whose 
blood ran in his veins, one of them a delicate woman, had 
been placed in the same situation m which he now stood, 
'rhey had shown, in the prison and on the scaftbld, virtue of 
which, in the season of prosperity, they had seemed incapable, 
and had half redeemed great crimes and errors by enduring 
with Christian meekness and princely dignity all that victorious 
enemies could inflict. Of cowardice Monmouth had never 
been accused ; and, even had he been wanting in constitu- 
tional courage, it might have been expected that the defect 
would be supplied by pride and by despair. The eyes of the 
whole world were upon him. The latest generations would know 
how, in that extremity, he had borne himself. To the brave 
peasants of the West he owed it to show that they had not 
poured forth their blood for a leader unworthy of their attach- 
ment. To her who had sacrificed everything for his sake he 
owed it so to bear himself that, though she might weep for him, 
she should not blush for him. It was not for him to lament 
and supplicate. His reason, too, should have told him that 
Jaipentation and supplication would be unavailing. He had 
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done that which could never be forgiven. He was in the 
grasp of one who never forgave. 

But the fortitude of Monmouth was not that highest sort of 
fortitude which is derived from reflection and from selfrespect; 
nor had nature given him one of those stout hearts from which 
neither adversity nor peril can extort any sign of weakness. 
His courage rose and fell with his animal spirits. It was sus- 
tained on the field of battle by the excitement of action, by the 
hope of victory, by the strange influence of sympathy. All 
such aids were now taken away. The spoiled dariing of the 
court and of the populace, accustomed to be loved and wor- 
shipped wherever he appeared, was now surrounded by stem 
gaolers in whose eyes he read his doom. Yet a few hours of 
gloomy seclusion, and he must die a violent and shameful 
death. His heart sank within him. Life seemed worth pur- 
chasing by any humiliation ; nor could his mind, always 
feeble, and now distracted by terror, perceive that humiliation 
must degrade, but could not save him. 

As soon as he reached Ringwood he wrote to the King. 
The letter was that of a man whom a craven fear had made 
insensible to shame. He professed in vehement terms his 
remorse for his treason. He affirmed that, when he promised 
his cousins at the Hague not to raise troubles in England, he 
had fully meant to keep his word. Unhappily he had after- 
wards been seduced from his allegiance by some horrid people 
who had heated his mind by calumnies and misled him by 
sophistry : but now he abhorred them : he abhorred himself. 
He begged in piteous terms that he might be admitted to the 
royal presence. There was a secret which he could not trust 
to paper, a secret which lay in a single word, and which, if he 
spoke that word, would secure the throne against all danger. On 
the following day he despatched letters, imploring the Queer 
Dowager and the Lord Treasurer to intercede in his behalf. 

When it was known in London how he had abased himself 
the general surprise was great ; and no man was more amazed 
than Barillon,' who had resided in England during two bloody 
^ Barillon was French Ambassador at the English Court. He had 
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proscriptions, and had seen numerous victims, both of the 
Opposition and of the Court, submit to their fate without 
womanish entreaties and lamentations. 

Monmouth and Grey remained at Ringwood. two days. 
They were then carried up to London, under the guard of a 
large body of regular troops and militia. In the coach with 
the Duke was an officer whose orders were to stab the prisoner 
if a rescue were attempted. At every town along the road 
the trainbands of the neighbourhood had been mustered under 
the command of the principal gentry. The march lasted three 
days, and terminated at Vauxhall, where a regiment, com- 
manded by George Legge, Lord Dartmouth, was in readiness 
to receive the prisoners. They were put on board of a state 
barge, and carried down the river to Whitehall Stairs. Lum- 
ley and Portman had alternately watched the Duke day and 
night till they had brought him within the walls of the 
palace. 

Both the demeanour of Monmouth and that of Grey, during 
the journey, filled all observers with surprise. Monmouth 
was altogether unnerved. Grey was not only calm but cheer- 
ful, talked pleasantly of horses, dogs, and field sports, and 
even made jocose allusions to the perilous situation in which 
he stood. 

The King cannot be blamed for determining that Monmouth 
should suffer death. Every man who heads a rebellion against 
an established government stakes his life on the event ; and 
rebellion was the smallest part of Monmouth’s crime. He had 
declared against his uncle a war without quarter. In the 
manifesto put forth at Lyme, James had been held up to exe- 
cration as an incendiary, as an assassin who had strangled one 
innocent man and cut the throat of another, and, lastly, as 
the poisoner of his own brother. To spare an enemy who had 
not scrupled to resort to such extremities would have been an 
act of rare, perhaps of blamable generosity. But to see him 

witnessed the persecution of the Catholics at the time of the Popish Plot, 
and the persecution of the Whigs that followed upon the Rye House 
Plot. 
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and not to spare him was an outrage on humanity and de- 
cency. This outrage the King resolved to commit The 
arms of the prisoner were bound behind him with a silken 
cord ; and, thus secured, he was ushered into the presence of 
the implacable kinsman whom he had wronged. 

Then Monmouth threw himself on the ground, and crawled 
to the King*s feet He wept He tried to embrace his uncle’s 
knees with his pinioned arms. He begged for life, only life, 
life at any price. He owned that he had been guilty of a 
great crime, but tried to throw the blame on others, particu- 
larly on Argyle, who would rather have put his legs into the 
boots than have saved his own ITe by such baseness. ^ By the 
ties of kindred, by the memory of the late King, who had been 
the best and truest of brothers, the unhappy man adjured 
James to show some mercy. James gravely replied that this 
repentance was of the latest, that he was sorry for the misery 
which the prisoner had brought on himself, but that the case 
was not one for lenity. A Declaration, filled with atrocious 
calumnies, had been put forth. The regal title had been 
assumed. For treasons so aggravated there could be no par- 
don on this side of the grave. The poor terrified Duke vowed 
that he had never wished to take the crown, but had been led 
into that fatal error by others. As to the Declaration, he had 
not written it : he had not read it : he had signed it without 
looking at it : it was all the work of Ferguson, that bloody 
villain Ferguson. “ Do you expect me to believe,” said James, 
with contempt but too well merited, “ that you set your 
hand to a paper of such moment without knowing what it 
contained ? ” One depth of infamy only remained ; and even 
to that the prisoner descended. He was preeminently the 
champion of the Protestant religion. The interest of that 
religion had been his plea for conspiring against the govern- 

* The Earl of Argyle had invaded Scotland a few weeks previously to 
Monmouth^s attempt. The expedition failed. The Earl was captured, 
and executed. He died with fortitude, and the description of his last hours 
is generally allowed to be one of Macaulay’s masterpieces. It has afforded 
the subject for a fresco in the Houses of Parliament. 
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ment of his father, and for bringing on his country the 
miseries of civil war : yet he was not ashamed to hint that he 
was inclined to be reconciled to the Church of Rome. The 
King eagerly offered him spiritual assistance, but said nothing 
of pardon or respite. “ Is there then no hope ? asked Mon- 
mouth. James turned away in silence. Then Monmouth 
strove to rally his courage, rose from his knees, and retired 
with a firmness which he had not shown since his overthrow. 

The hour drew near : all hope was over ; and Monmouth 
had passed from pusillanimous fear to the apathy of despair 
His children were brought to his room that he might take 
leave of them, and were followed by his wife. He spoke to 
her kindly, but without emotion. Though she was a woman 
of great strength of mind, and had little cause to love him, her 
misery was such that none of the bystanders could refrain from 
weeping. He alone was unmoved. 

It was ten o’clock. The coach of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower was ready. Monmouth requested his spiritual advisers 
to accompany him to the place of execution ; and they con- 
sented: but they told him that, in their judgment, he was 
about to die in a perilous state of mind, and that, if they at- 
tended him, it would be their duty to exhort him to the last 
As he passed along the ranks of the guards he saluted them 
with a smile ; and he mounted the scaffold with a firm tread. 
Tower Hill was covered up to the chimney tops with an innu- 
merable multitude of gazers, who, in awful silence, broken only 
by sighs and the noise of weeping, listened for the last accents 
of the darling of the people. “ I shall say little,” he began. 

I come here, not to speak, but to die. I die a Protestant of 
the Church of England.” The Bishops interrupted him, and 
told him that, unless he acknowledged resistance to be sinful, 
he was no member of their church. He went on to speak of 
his Henrietta. * She was, he said, a young lady of virtue and 
honour. He loved her to the last, and he could not die with- 

‘ Henrietta, Baroness. Wentworth, had followed Monmouth into his 
exile in Holland, and had sacrificed her jewels to provide fimds for his 
expedition. 2 ♦ 
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out giving utterance to his feelings. The Bishops again inter- 
fered, and begged him not to use such language. Some alter- 
cation followed. The divines have been accused of dealing 
harshly with the dying man. But they appear to have only 
discharged what, in their view, was a sacred duty. Monmouth 
kdew their principles, and, if he wished to avoid their impor- 
tunity, should have dispensed with their attendance. Their 
general arguments against resistance had no effect on him. 
But when they reminded him of the rum which he had brought 
on his brave and loving followers, of the blood which had been 
shed, of the souls which had been sent unprepared to the great 
account, he was touched, and said, in a softened voice, “ I do 
own that. I am sorry that it ever happened.” They prayed 
with him long and fervently ; and he joined in their petitions 
till they invoked a blessing on the King. He remained silent. 
‘‘ Sir,” said one of the Bishops, “ do you not pray for the King 
with us ? ” Monmouth paused some time, and, after an internal 
struggle, exclaimed ‘‘Amen.” But it was in vain that the 
prelates implored him to address to the soldiers and to the 
people a few words on the duty of obedience to the govern- 
ment. “I will make no speeches,” he exclaimed. “Only ten 
words, my Lord.” He turned away, called his servant, and 
put into the man's hand a toothpick case, the last token of ill- 
starred love. “ Give it,” he said, “ to that person.” He then 
accosted John Ketch the executioner, a wretch who had 
butchered many brave and noble victims, and who^e name has, 
during a century and a half, been vulgarly given to all who 
have succeeded him in his odious office. “ Here,” said the 
Duke, “ are six guineas for you. Do not hack me as you did 
my Lord Russell.^ I have heard that you struck him three or 
four times. My servant will give you some more gold if you 
do the work well.” He then undressed, felt the edge of the 
axe, expressed some fear that it was not sharp enough, and 
laid his head on the block. The divines in the meantime 

^ William, Lord Russell was convicted of high treason, and beheaded, 
in July 1683. His parting with his wife forms one of the most affecting 
episodes in our history. 
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continued to ejaculate with great energy : God accept your 
repentance 1 God accept your imperfect repentance ! 

The hangman addressed himself to his office. But he had 
been disconcerted by what the Duke had said. The first blow 
inflicted only a slight wound. The Duke struggled, rose from 
the block, and looked reproachfully at the executioner. The 
head sank down once more. The stroke was repeated again 
and again ; but still the neck was not severed, and the body 
continued to move. Yells of rage and horror rose from the 
crowd. Ketch flung down the axe with a curse. “I cannot 
do it,"’ he said j my heart fails me.” ‘‘ Take up the axe, man,” 
ciied the sheriff. • “ Fling him over the rails,” roared the mob. 
A t length the axe was taken up. Two more blows extinguished 
the last remains of life ; but a knife was used to separate the 
head from the shoulders. The crowd was wrought up to such 
an ecstasy of rage that the executioner was in danger of being 
torn in pieces, and was conveyed away under a strong guard. 

In the meantime many handkerchiefs were dipped in the 
Duke’s blood ; for by a large part of the multitude he was 
regarded as a martyr who had died for the Protestant religion. 
The head and body were placed in a coffin covered with black 
velvet, and were laid privately under the communion table of 
Saint Peter’s Chapel in the Tower. Within four years the pave- 
ment of the chancel was again disturbed, and hard by the 
remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. In 
truth there is no sadder spot on the earth than that little ceme- 
tery. Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, with public veneration 
and imperishable renown ; not, as in our humblest churches 
and churchyards, with everything that is most endearing in 
social and domestic charities ; but with whatever is darkest in 
human nature and in human destiny, with the savage triumph 
of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, 
the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen great- 
ness and of blighted fame. Thither have been carried, through 
successive ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, without one 
mourner following, tbe bleeding relics of men who had been 
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the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts. Thither was borne, before 
the window where Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse 
of Guilford Dudley. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and 
Protector of the realm, reposes there by the brother whom he 
murdered. There has mouldered away the headless trunk of 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal of Saint Vitalis, 
a man worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have died 
in a better cause. There are laid John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, is another Essex, 
on whom nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties in 
vain, and whom valour, grace, genius, royal favour, popular 
applause, conducted to an early and ignominious doom. Not 
far off sleep two chiefs of the great house of Howard, Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arundel 
f lere and there, among the thick graves of unquiet and aspiring 
statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, 
the last of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those two fair 
Queens who perished by the jealous rage of Henry. Such was 
the dust with which the dust of Monmouth mingled. 

Yet a few months, and the quiet village of Toddington, in 
Bedfordshire, witnessed a still sadder funeral. Near that vil- 
lage stood an ancient and stately hall, the seat of the Went- 
worths. The transept of the parish church had long been their 
burial place. To that burial place, in the spring which followed 
the death of Monmouth, was borne the coffin of the young 
Baroness Wentworth of Nettlestede. Her family reared a 
sumptuous mausoleum over her remains : but a less costly 
memorial of her war long contemplated with far deeper interest 
Her name, carved by the hand of him whom she loved too well, 
was, a few years ago, still discernible on a tree in the adjoining 
park. 

It was not by Lady Wentworth alone that the memorj^ of 
Monmouth was cherished with idolatrous fondness. His hold 
on the hearts of the people lasted till the generation which had 
seen him had passed away. Ribands, buckles, and other trifling 
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articles of apparel which he had worn, were treasured up as 
precious relics by those who had fought under him at Sedge- 
moor. Old men who long survived him desired, when they 
were dying, that these trinkets might be buried ‘with them. 
One button of gold thread which narrowly escaped this fate 
may still be seen at a house which overlooks the field of battle. 
Nay, such was the devotion of the people to their unhappy 
favourite that, in the face of the strongest evidence by which 
the fact of a death was ever verified, many continued to cherish 
a hope that he was still living, and that he would again appear 
in arms. A person, it was said, who was remarkably like Mon- 
mouth, had sacrificed himself lo save the Protestant hero. The 
vulgar long continued, at every important crisis, to whisper that 
the time was at hand, and that King Monmouth would soon 
show himself. In 1686, a knave who had pretended to be the 
Duke, and had levied contributions in several villages of Wilt- 
shire, was apprehended, and whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 
In 1698, when England had long enjoyed constitutional freedom 
under a new dynasty, the son of an innkeeper passed himself on 
the yeomanry of Sussex as their beloved Monmouth, and de- 
frauded many who were by no means of the lowest class. Five 
hundred pounds were collected for him. The farmers provided 
him with a horse. Their wives sent him baskets of chickens 
and ducks. When this impostor was thrown into prison for 
his fraud, his followers maintained him in luxury. Several of 
them appeared at the bar to countenance him when he was 
tried at the Horsham assizes. So long did this delusion last 
that, when George the Third had been some years on the 
English throne, Voltaire thought it necessary gravely to confute 
the hypothesis that the man in the iron mask was the Duke of 
Monmouth.^ 

It is, perhaps, a fact scarcely less remarkable that, to this 
day, the inhabitants of some parts of the West of England, when 
any bill affecting their interest is before the House of Lords, 
think themselves entitled to claim the help of the Duke of 

* The man in the iron mask, after being long confined in the French 
pi isons, died in the Bastille in 1 703. 
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Buccleuch, the descendant of the unfortunate leader for whom 
their ancestors bled 

The history of Monmouth would alone suffice to refute the 
imputation of inconstancy which is so frequently thrown on 
the common people. The common people are sometimes 
inconstant \ for they are human beings. But that they are in- 
constant as compared with the educated classes, with aris- 
tocracies, or with princes, may be confidently denied It would 
be easy to name demagogues whose popularity has remained 
undiminished while sovereigns and parliaments have withdrawn 
their confidence from a long succession of statesmen. When 
Swift had survived his faculties many years, the Irish populace 
still continued to light bonfires on his birthday, in comme- 
moration of the services which they fancied that he had rendered 
to his country when his mind was in full vigour. While seven 
administrations were raised to power and hurled from it in con- 
sequence of court intrigues or of changes in the sentiments of 
the higher classes of society, the profligate Wilkes retained his 
hold on the affections of a rabble whom he pillaged and ridi- 
culed. Politicians, who, in 1807, had sought to curry favour 
with George the Third by defending Caroline of Brunswick, 
were not ashamed, in 1820, to curry favour with George the 
Fourth by persecuting her. But in 1820, as in 1807, the whole 
body of working men was fanatically devoted to her cause. So 
it was with Monmouth. In 1680, he had been adored alike by 
the gentry and by the peasantry of the West. In 1685 he came 
again. To the gentry he had become an object of aversion : 
but by the peasantry he was still loved with a love strong as 
death, with a love not to be extinguished by misfortunes or 
faults, by the flight from Sedgemoor, by the letter from Ring- 
wood, or by flie tears and abject supplications at Whitehall. 
The charge which may with justice be brought against the 
common people is, not that they are inconstant, but that they 
almost invariably choose their favourite so ill that their con- 
stancy is a vice and not a virtue. 
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LANDING OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 1688. 

(History of England, Chapter IX) 

On the sixteenth of October, according to the English 
reckoning,' was held a solemn sitting of the States of Holland. 
The Prince came to bid them farewell. He thanked them for 
the kindness with which they had watched over him when he 
was left an orphan child, for the confidence which they had 
reposed in him. during his administration, and for the assistance 
which they had granted to him at this momentous crisis. He 
entreated them to believe that he had always meant and endea- 
voured to promote the interest of his country. He was now 
quitting them, perhaps never to return. If he should fall in 
defence of the reformed religion and of the independence of 
Europe, he commended his beloved wife to their care. The 
Grand Pensionary answered in a faltering voice ; and in all that 
grave senate there was none who could refrain from shedding 
tears. But the iron stoicism of William never gave way ; and 
he stood among his weeping friends calm and austere as if he 
had been about to leave them only for a short visit to his hunt- 
ing grounds at Loo. 

The deputies of the principal towns accompanied him to his 
yacht. Even the representatives of Amsterdam, so long the 
chief seat of opposition to his administration, joined in paying 
him this compliment. Public prayers were offered for him on 
that day in all the churches of the Hague. 

In the evening he arrived at Helvoetsluys and went on 
board of a frigate called the Brill. His flag was immediately 
hoisted. It displayed the arms of Nassau quartered ^th those 
of England. The motto, embroidered in letters three feet long, 
was happily chosen. The House of Orange had long used the 

* The English, like good Protestants, at that time were obstinate in 
their refusal to adopt Pope Gregory the Thirteenth’s amended Calendar, 
and were ten days behindhand in their reckoning. 
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elliptical device, “ I will maintain.” The ellipsis was now filled 
up with words of high import, “ The liberties of England and 
the Protestant religion.” 

The Prince had not been many hours on board when the 
wind became fair. On the nineteenth the armament put out to 
sea, and traversed, before a strong breeze, about half the dis- 
tance between the Dutch and English coasts. Then the wind 
changed, blew hard from the west, and swelled into a violent 
tempest. The ships, scattered and in great distress, regained 
the shore of Holland as they best might. The Brill reached 
Helvoetsluys on the twenty-first. The Prince’s fellow passengers 
had observed with admiration that neither peril nor mortifica- 
tion had for one moment disturbed his composure. He now, 
though suffering from sea sickness, refused to go on shore : for he 
conceived that, by remaining on board, he should in the most 
effectual manner notify to Europe that the late misfortune had 
only delayed for a very short time the execution of his purpose* 
In two or three days the fleet reassembled. One vessel only 
had been cast away. Not a single soldier or sailor was missing. 
Some horses had perished : but this loss the Prince with great 
expedition repaired ; and, before the London Gazette had 
spread the news of his mishap, he was again ready to sail. 

It was on the evening of Thursday the first of November 
that he put to sea the second time. The wind blew fresh from 
the east. The armament, during twelve hours, held a course 
towards the northwest. The light vessels sent out by the 
English Admiral for the purpose of obtaining intelligence brought 
back news which confirmed the prevailing opinion that the 
enemy would try to land in Yorkshire. All at once, on a signal 
from the Prince’s ship, the whole fleet tacked, and made sail 
for the British Channel. The same breeze which favoured the 
voyage of the invaders, prevented Dartmouth' from coming out 
of the Thames. His ships were forced to strike yards and 
topmasts ; and two of his frigates, which had gained the open 
sea, were shattered by the violence of the weather and driven 
back into the river. 

‘ Lord Dartmouth was appointed Admiral of the Fleet in 1688. 
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The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale, and reached the 
Straits at about ten in the morning of Saturday, the third of 
November. William himself, in the Brill, led the way. More 
than six hundred vessels, with canvas spread to» a favourable 
wind, followed in his train. The transports were in the centre. 
The men of war, more than fifty in number, formed an outer 
rampart. Herbert, with the title of Lieutenant Admiral General, 
commanded the whole fleet.* His post was in the rear, and 
many English sailors, inflamed against Popery, and attracted by 
high pay, served under him. It was not without great difficulty 
that the Prince had prevailed on some Dutch officers of high 
reputation to submit to the authority of a stranger. But the 
arrangement was eminently judicious. There was, in the King^s 
fleet, much discontent and an ardent zeal foi the Protestant 
faith. But within the memory of old mariners the Dutch and 
English navies had thrice, with heroic spirit and various fortune, 
contended for the empire of the sea. Our sailors had not for- 
gotten the broom with which Tromp had threatened to sweep 
the Channel, or the fire which De Ruyter had lighted in the 
dockyards of the Medway. Had the rival nations been once 
more brought face to face on the element of which both claimed 
the sovereignty, all other thoughts might have given place to 
mutual animosity. A bloody and obstinate battle might have 
been fought. Defeat would have been fatal to William’s enter- 
prise. Even victory would have deranged all his deeply 
meditated schemes of policy. He therefore wisely determined 
that the pursuers, if they overtook him, should be hailed in 
their own mother tongue, and adjured, by an admiral under 
whom they had served, and whom they esteemed, not to fight 
against old messmates for Popish tyranny. Such an appeal 
might possibly avert a conflict. If a conflict took place, one 
English commander would be opposed to another ; nor would 
the pride of the islanders be wounded by learning that Dart- 
mouth had been compelled to strike to Herbert. 

* Arthur Herbert, Master of the Robes, and Admiral of England, had 
been dismissed from his offices by James the Second as a punisfiment for 
his independent conduct. 
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Happily William^s precautions were not necessary. Soon 
after midday he passed the Straits. His fleet spread to within 
a league of Dover on the north and of Calais on the south. 
The men of war on the extreme right and left saluted both 
fortresses at once. The troops appeared under arms on 
the decks. The flourish of trumpets, the clash of cymbals, 
and the rolling of drums were distinctly heard at once on 
the English and French shores. An innumerable company 
of gazers blackened the white beach of Kent.' Another mighty 
multitude covered the coast of Picardy. Rapin de Thoyras,' 
who, driven by persecution from his country, had taken service 
in the Dutch army, and now went with the Prince to England, 
described the spectacle, many years later, as the most magnifi- 
cent and affecting that was ever seen by human eyes. At 
sunset the armament was off Beachy Head. Then the lights 
were kindled. The sea was in a blaze for many miles. But 
the eyes of all the steersmen were directed throughout the night 
to three huge lanterns which flamed on the stern of the Brill. 

Meanwhile a courier had been riding post from Dover Castle 
to Whitehall with news that the Dutch had passed the Straits 
and were steering westward. It was necessary to make an 
immediate change in all the military arrangements. Messengers 
were despatched in every direction. Officers were roused from 
their beds at dead of night. At three on the Sunday morning 
there was a great muster by torchlight in Hyde Park. The 
King had sent several regiments northward in the expectation 
that William would land m Yorkshire. Expresses were de- 
spatched to recall them. All the forces except those which 
were necessary to keep the peace of the capital were ordered to 
move to the West. Salisbury was appointed as the place of 
rendezvous ; but, as it was thought possible that Portsmouth 
might be the first point of attack, three battalions of guards and 
a strong body of cavalry set out* for that fortress. In a few 
hours it was known that Portsmouth was safe ; and these troops 

* Rapin de Thoyra* was the author of L* Jiistohe d’Angleterre,” pub- 
lished in *724. 
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then received orders to change their route and to hasten to 
Salisbury. 

When Sunday the fourth of November dawned, the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight were full in view of the Dutch armament. 
That day was the anniversary both of William’s birth and of his 
marriage. Sail was slackened during part of the morning ; and 
divine service was performed on board of the ships. In the 
afternoon and through the night the fleet held on its course. 
Torbay was the place where the Prince intended to land. But 
the morning of Monday the fifth of November was hazy. The 
pilot of the Brill could not discern the sea marks, and carried 
the fleet too far to the west. The danger was great. To return 
in the face of the wind was impossible. Plymouth was the next 
poit. But at Plymouth a garrison had been posted under the 
command of the Earl of Bath. The landing might be opposed : 
and a check might produce serious consequences. There could 
be little doubt, moreover, that by this time the royal fleet had 
got out of the Thames and was hastening full sail down the 
Channel Russell saw the whole extent of the peril, and ex- 
claimed to Burnet,* ‘‘ You may go to prayers. Doctor. All is 
over.” At that moment the wind changed : a soft breeze 
sprang up from the south : the mist dispersed : the sun shone 
forth ; and, under the mild light of an autumnal noon, the fleet 
turned back, passed round the lofty cape of Berry Head, and 
rode safe in the harbour of Torbay. 

Since William looked on that harbour its aspect has gr<;atly 
changed. The amphitheatre which surrounds the spacious 
basin, now exhibits everywhere the signs of prosperity and 
civilisation. At the northeastern extremity has sprung up a 
great watering place, to which strangers v*re attracted from the 
most remote parts of our island by the Italian softness of the 
air : for in that climate the myrtle flourishes unsheltered, and 
even the winter is milder than the Northumbrian April The 
inliabitants are about ten thousand in number. The newly 

‘ Gilbert Burnet, who became Bishop of Salisbury after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, was the' author of the ** History of the Reformation,*' and the 
“ History of his Own Time.” 
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bifilt churches and chapels, the baths and libraries, the hotels 
and public gardens, the infirmary and the museum, the white 
streets, rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping from 
the midst of shrubberies and flower beds, present a spectacle 
widely different from any that in the seventeenth century 
England could show. At the opposite end of the bay lies, 
sheltered by Berry Head, the stirring market town of Brixham, 
the wealthiest seat of our fishing trade. A pier and a haven 
were formed there at the beginning of the present century, 
but have been found insufficient for the increasing ti*affic 
The population is about six thousand souls. The shipping 
amounts to more than two hundred sail. The tonnage exceeds 
many times the tonnage of the port of Liverpool under the 
kings of the House of Stuart But Torbay, when the Dutch 
fleet cast anchor there, was known only as a haven where ships 
sometimes took refuge from the tempests of the Atlantic. Its 
quiet shores were undisturbed by the bustle either of commerce 
or of pleasure ; and the huts of ploughmen and fishermen were 
thinly scattered over what is now the site of crowded marts and 
of luxurious pavilions. 

The peasantry of the coast of Devonshire remembered the 
name of Monmouth with affection, and held Popery in detesta- 
tion. They therefore crowded down to the seaside with provi- 
sions and offers of service. The disembarkation instantly 
commenced. Sixty boats conveyed the troops to the coast. 
Mackay was sent on shore first with the British regiments. 
The Prince soon followed. He landed where the quay of 
Brixham now stands. The whole aspect of the place has been 
altered. Where we now see a port crowded with shipping, and 
a market place swarming with buyers and sellers, the waves 
then broke on a desolate beach ; but a fragment of the rock on 
which the deliverer stepped from his boat has been carefully 
preserved, and is set up as an object of public veneration in the 
centre of that busy wharf. 

As soon as the Prince had planted his foot on dry ground 
he called for horses. Two beasts, such as the small yeomen 
of that time were in the habit of riding, were procured from the 
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neighbouring village. William and Schomberg* mounted and 
proceeded to examine the country. 

During the first day the troops who had gone on shore had 
many discomforts to endure. The earth was soaked with 
rain. The baggage was still on board of the ships. Officers 
of high rank were compelled to sleep in wet clothes on the 
wet ground \ the Prince himself had no better quarters than 
a hut afforded. His banner was displayed on the thatched 
roof; and some bedding brought from the Brill was spread 
for him on the floor. There was some difficulty about 
landing the horses ; and it seemed probable that this opera- 
tion would occupy several days. But on the following morn- 
ing the prospect cleared. The wind was gentle. The water 
in the bay was as even as glass. Some fishermen pointed out 
a place where the ships could be brought within sixty feet of 
the beach. This was done ; and in three hours many hun- 
dreds of horses swam safely to shore. 

The disembarkation had hardly been effected when the 
wind rose again, and swelled into a fierce gale from the west. 
The enemy coming in pursuit down the Channel had been 
stopped by the same change of weather which enabled 
William to land. During two days the King's fleet lay on 
an unruffled sea in sight of Beachy Head. At length Dart- 
mouth was able to proceed. He passed the Isle of Wight, 
and one of his ships came in sight of the Dutch topmasts in 
Torbay. Just at this moment he was encountered by the 
tempest, and compelled to take shelter in the harbour of 
Portsmouth. At that time James, who was not incompe- 
tent to form a judgment on a question of seamanship, declared 
himself perfectly satisfied that his admiral had done all that 
man could do, and had yielded only to the irresistible hostility 
of the winds and waves. At a later period the unfortunate 
Prince began, with little reason, to suspect Dartmouth of trea- 
chery, or at least of slackness. 

’ Armand de Schomberg, Marshal of France, and a Protestant, bad 
sacrificed a splendid career to his religion, and had taken service undef 
William. 
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The weather had indeed served the Protestant cause so wel 
that some men of more piety than judgment fully believed th< 
ordinary laws of nature to have been suspended for the pre 
servation of the liberty and religion of England. Exactl} 
a hundred years before, they said, the Armada, invincible b) 
man, had been scattered by the wrath of God. Civil freedom 
and divine truth were again in jeopardy, and again the obe- 
dient elements had fought for the good cause. The wind had 
blown strong from the east while the Prince wished to sail 
down the Channel, had turned to the south when he wished 
to enter Torbay, had sunk to a calm during the disembarkation, 
and as soon as the disembarkation was completed, had risen to a 
storm, and had met the pursuers in the face. Nor did men omit 
to remark that, by an extraordinary coincidence, the Prince 
had reached our shores on a day on which the Church of 
England commemorated, by prayer and thanksgiving, the won- 
derful escape of the Royal House and of the three estates from 
the blackest plot ever devised by Papists. Carstairs, whose 
suggestions were sure to meet with attention from the Prince, 
recommended that, as soon as the landing had been effected, 
public thanks should be offered to God for the protection so 
conspicuously accorded to the great enterprise. This advice 
was taken, and with excellent effect. The troops, taught to 
regard themselves as favourites of heaven, were inspired with 
new courage \ and the English people formed the most favour- 
able opinion of a general and an army so attentive to the duties 
of religion. 

On Tuesday, the sixth of November, William’s army began 
to march up the countiy. Some regiments advanced as far as 
Newton Abbot. A stone, set up in the midst of that little 
town, still marks the spot where the Prince’s Declaration was 
solemnly read to the people. The movements of the troops 
were slow : for the rain fell in torrents, and the roads of Eng- 
land were then in a state which seemed frightful to persons 
accustomed to the excellent communications of Holland. 
William took up his quarters, during two days, at Ford, a seat 
of the ancient and illustrious family of Courteney, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Newton Abbot. He was magnificently lodged 
and feasted there : but it is remarkable that the owner of the 
house, though a strong Whig, did not choose to be the first 
to put life and fortune in peril, and cautiously abstained from 
doing anything which, if the King should prevail, could be 
treated as a crime. 

Exeter, in the meantime, was greatly agitated. Lamplugh, 
the bishop, as soon as he heard that the Dutch were at 
Torbay, set off in terror for London. The Dean fled from the 
deanery. The magistrates were for the King, the body of the 
inhabitants for the Prince. Everything was in confusion 
when, on the morning of Thursday, the eighth of November, 
a body of troops, under the command of Mordaunt, appeared 
before the city. With Mordaunt came Burnet, to whom 
William had entrusted the duty of protecting the clergy of 
the Cathedral from injury and insult. The Mayor and Aider- 
men had ordered the gates to be closed, but yielded on the 
first summons. The deanery was prepared for the reception of 
the Prince. On the following day, Friday the ninth, he arrived. 
The magistrates had been pressed to receive him in state at 
the entrance of the city, but had steadfastly refused. The 
pomp of that day, however, could well spare them. Such a 
sight had never been seen in Devonshire. Many of the citizens 
went forth half a day’s journey to meet the champion of their 
religion. All the neighbouring villages poured forth their 
inhabitants. A great crowd, consisting chiefly of young 
peasants, brandishing their cudgels, had assembled on the 
top of Hal don Hill, whence the army, marching from Chud- 
leigh, first descried the rich valley of the Exe, and the two 
massive towers rising from the cloud of smoke which over- 
hung the capital of the West The road, all down the long 
descent, and through the plain to the banks of the river, was 
lined, mile after mile, with spectators. From the West Gate 
to the Cathedral Close, the pressing and shouting on each 
side was such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the 
Lord Mayor’s day. The houses were gaily decorated. Doors, 
windows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. An 
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eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have found much to 
criticise in the spectacle. For several toilsome marches in the 
rain, through roads where one who travelled on foot sank at 
every step up to the ankles in clay, had not improved the 
appearance either of the men or of their accoutrements. But 
the people of Devonshire, altogether unused to the splendour 
of well ordered camps, were overwhelmed with delight and 
awe. Descriptions of the martial pageant were circulated all 
over the kingdom. They contained much that was well fitted 
to gratify the vulgar appetite for the marvellous. For the 
Dutch army, composed of men who had been bom in various 
climates, and had served under various standards, presented 
an aspect at once grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders 
who had, in general, a very indistinct notion of foreign coun- 
tries. First rode Macclesfield at the head of two hundred gentle- 
men, mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets and cui- 
rasses, and mounted on Flemish war horses. Each was attended 
by a negro, brought from the sugar plantations on the coast of 
Guiana. The citizens of Exeter, who had never seen so many 
specimens of the African race, gazed with wonder on those 
black faces set off by embroidered turbans and white feathers. 
Then, with drawn broadswords, came a squadron of Swedish 
horsemen in black armour and fur cloaks. They were regarded 
with a strange interest ; for it was rumoured that they were 
natives of a land where the ocean was frozen and where the 
night lasted through half the year, and that they hetd themselves 
slain the huge bears whose skins they wore. Next, sur- 
rounded by a goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was 
borne aloft the Prince’s banner. On its broad folds the crowd 
which covered th^ roofs and filled the windows read with 
delight that memorable inscription, “The Protestant religion 
and the liberties of England.’’ But the acclamations redoubled 
when, attended by forty running footmen, the Prince himself 
appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing a white plume 
and mounted on a white charger. With how martial an air he 
curbed his horse, how thoughtful and commanding was the 
expression of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may still be 
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ieen on the canvas of Kneller. Once those grave features 
relaxed into a smile. It was when an ancient woman, perhaps 
one of the zealous Puritans who, through twenty -eight years of 
persecution, had waited with firm faith for the . consolation 
of Israel, perhaps the mother of some rebel who had perished 
in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the more fearful carnage 
of the Bloody Circuit, broke from the crowd, rushed through 
the drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand of 
the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy. Near to 
the Prince was one who divided with him the gaze of the mul- 
titude. That, men said, was the great Count Schomberg, the 
first soldier in Europe, since Turenne and Condd were gone, 
the man whose genius and valour had saved the Portuguese 
monarchy on the field of Montes Claros, the man who had 
earned a still higher glory by resigning the truncheon of a 
Marshal of France for the sake of the true religion. It was 
not forgotten that the two heroes who, indissolubly united by 
their common Protestantism, were entering Exeter together, 
had twelve years before been opposed to each other under the 
walls of Maestricht, and that the energy of the young Prince 
had not then been found a match for the cool science of the 
veteran who now rode in friendship by his side. Then came 
a long column of the whiskered infantry of Switzerland, distin- 
guished in all the Continental wars of two centuries by pre- 
eminent valour and discipline, but never till that week seen on 
English ground. And then inarched a succession of bands, 
designated, as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders, 
Bentinck, Solmes, and Ginkell, Talmash and Mackay. With 
peculiar pleasure Englishmen might look on one gallant regi- 
ment which still bore the name of the honoured and lamented 
Ossory. The effect of the spectacle was heightened by the 
recollection of more than one renowned event in which the 
warriors now pouring through the West Gate had borne a share. 
For they had seen service very different from that of the 
Devonshire militia, or of the camp at Hounslow. Some of 
them had repelled the fiery onset of the French on the field 
of Seneff ; and others had crossed swords with the infidels in 
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the cause of Christendom on that great day when the siege 
of Vienna was raised.' The very senses of the multitude were 
fooled by imagination. News-letters conveyed to every part of 
the kingdom fabulous accounts of the size and strength of the 
invaders. It was affirmed that they were, with scarcely an 
exception, above six feet high, and that they wielded such huge 
pikes, swords, and muskets, as had never before been seen in 
England. Nor did the wonder of the population diminish 
when the artillery arrived, twenty-one heavy pieces of brass 
cannon, which were with difficulty tugged along by sixteen cart 
horses to each. Much curiosity was excited by a strange 
structure mounted on wheels. It proved to be a movable 
smithy, furnished with all tools and materials necessary for 
repairing arms and carriages. But nothing caused so much 
astonishment as the bridge of boats, which was laid with great 
speed on the Exe for the conveyance of waggons, and after- 
wards as speedily taken to pieces and carried away. It was made, 
if report said true, after a pattern contrived by the Christians 
who were warring against the Great Turk on the Danube. The 
foreigners inspired as much good will as admiration. Their 
politic leader took care to distribute the quarters in such a 
manner as to cause the smallest possible inconvenience to the 
inhabitants of Exeter and of the neighbouring villages. The 
most rigid discipline was maintained. Not only were pillage 
and outrage effectually prevented, but the troops were required 
to demean themselves with civility towards all classes. Those 
who had formed their notions of an army from the conduct 
of Kirke and his Lambs* were amazed to see soldiers who never 

‘ The Prince of Orange had been defeated by Conde, at Scneff, in 
1674. The siege of Vienna was raised by John Sobieski on the twelfth of 
September, 1683. 

* Colonel Kirke had been Governor of Tangier. When Tangier 
was abandoned,” wrote Macaulay, “Kirke returned to England. He still 
continued to command his old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as 
the First Tangier Regiment, and sometimes as Queen Catharine’s 
Regiment. As they had been levied for the purpose of waging war on an 
infidel nation, they bore on their flag a Christ' in emblem, the Paschal 
Lamb. In allusion to this device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, 
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swore at a landlady or took an egg without paying for it In 
return for this moderation the people furnished the troops with 
provisions in great abundance and at reasonable prices. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 1689 

(History of England, Chapter XXL) 

James hastened towards Londonderry. He found his army 
concentrated a few miles south of the city. The French 
generals who had sailed with him from Brest were in his train ; 
and two of them, Rosen and Maumont, were placed over the 
head of Richard Hamilton. Rosen was a native of Livonia, 
who had in early youth become a soldier of fortune, who had 
fought his way to distinction, and who, though utterly destitute 
of the graces and accomplishments characteristic of the court of 
Versailles, was nevertheless high in favour there. His temper 
was savage : his manners were coarse : his language was a 
strange jargon compounded of various dialects of French and 
German. Even those who thought best of him, and who main- 
tained that his rough exterior covered some good qualities, 
owned that his looks were against him, and that it would be 
unpleasant to meet such a figure in the dusk at the corner of a 
wood. The little that is known of Maumont is to his honour. 

In the camp it was generally expected that Londonderry 
would fall without a blow. Rosen confidently predicted that 
the mere sight of the Irish army would terrify the garrison into 
submission. But Richard Hamilton, who knew the temper of 
the colonists better, had misgivings. The assailants were sure 
of one important ally within the walls. Lmdy, the Governor, 

these men, the rudest and most ferocious in the English army, were called 
Kirke’s Lambs. The regiment, now the second of the line, still retains 
this ancient badge, which is however thrown into the shade by decorations 
honourably earned in Egypt, in Spain, and in the heart of Asia.” Kirke 
treated the people of the West of England with great barbarity after 
the battle of Sedgemoor ; but his cruelty was thrown into the shade by 
the horrors of the Blo< ly Assizes. Judge Jeffreys hanged three hundred 
»nd twenty rebels on that single circuit. 
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professed the Protestant religion, and had joined in proclaiming 
William and Mary; but he was in secret communication with 
the enemies of his Church and of the Sovereigns to whom he 
had sworn fealty. Some have suspected that he was a con- 
cealed Jacobite, and that he had affected to acquiesce in the 
Revolution only in order that he might be better able to assist 
in bringing about a Restoration : but it is probable that his con- 
duct is rather to be attributed to faintheartedness and poverty 
of spirit ^an to zeal for any public cause. He seems to have 
thought resistance hopeless ; and in truth, to a military eye, the 
defences of Londonderry appeared contemptible. The fortifi- 
cations consisted of a simple wall overgrown with grass and 
weeds ; there was no ditch even before the gates : the draw- 
bridges had long been neglected: the chains were rusty and 
could scarcely be used : the parapets and towers were built 
after a fashion that might well move disciples of Vauban * to 
laughter; and these feeble defences were on almost every side 
commanded by heights. Indeed those who laid out the city 
had never meant that it should be able to stand a regular siege, 
and had contented themselves with throwing up works suffi- 
cient to protect the inhabitants against a tumultuary attack of 
the Celtic peasantry. Avaux assured Louvois that a single 
French battalion would easily storm such a fastness. Even if 
the place should, notwithstanding all disadvantages, be able to 
repel a large army directed by the science and experience of 
generals who had served under Cond^ and Turenne, hunger 
must soon bring the contest to an end. The stock of provi- 
sions was small ; and the population had been swollen to seven 
or eight times the ordinary number by a multitude of colonists 
flying from the rage of the natives. 

Lundy, therefore, from the time when the Irish army entered 
Ulster, seems to have given up all thought of serious resistance. 
He talked so despondingly that the citizens and his own 
soldiers murmured against him. He seemed, they said, to be 

* Marshal Vauban, the celebrated military engii ^er, served France from 
1651 to 1706. He is said to have built, or repaired, 333 fortresses, to hav« 
conducted 53 sieges, and taken part in 140 serious actions. 
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bent on discouraging them. Meanwhile the enemy drew daily 
nearer and nearer ; and it was known that James himself was 
coming to take the command of his forces. 

Just at this moment a glimpse of hope appeared- On the 
fourteenth of April ships from England anchored in the bay. 
They had on board two regiments which had been sent, 
under the command of a Colonel named Cunningham, to 
reinforce the garrison. Cunningham and several of his officers 
went on shore and conferred with Lundy. Lundy dissuaded 
them from landing their men. The place, he said, could not 
hold out. To throw more troops into it would therefore be 
worse than useless : for the more numerous the garrison, the 
more prisoners would fall into the hands of the enemy. The 
best thing that the two regiments could do would be to sail 
back to England. He meant, he said, to withdraw himself 
privately; and the inhabitants must then try to make good 
terms for themselves. 

He went through the form of holding a council of war: but 
from this council he excluded all those officers of the garrison 
whose sentiments he knew to be different from his own. Some 
who had ordinarily been summoned on such occasions, and 
who now came uninvited, were thrust out of the room. What- 
ever the Governor said was echoed by his creatures. Cunning- 
ham and Cunningham’s companions could scarcely venture to 
oppose their opinion to that of a person whose local knowledge 
was necessafily far superior to theirs, and whom they were by 
their instructions directed to obey. One brave soldier mur- 
mured. “ Understand this,” he said: “ to give up Londonderry 
is to give up Ireland.” But his objections were contemptuously 
overruled. The meeting broke up. C’mningham and his 
officers returned to the ships, and made preparations for depart- 
ing. Meanwhile Lundy privately sent a messenger to the head 
quarters of the enemy, with assurances that the city should be 
peaceably surrendered on the first summons. 

But as soon as what had passed in the council of war was 
whispered about the streets, the spirit of the soldiers and 
citizens swelled up high and fierce against the dastardly and 
perfidious chief who had betrayed them. Many of his own 
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oflBcers declared that they no longer thought themselves bound 
to obey him. Voices were heard threatening, some that his 
brains should be blown out, some that he should be hanged on 
the walls. A deputation was sent to Cunningham imploring 
him to assume the command. He excused himself on the 
plausible ground that his orders were to take directions in all 
things from the Governor. Meanwhile it was rumoured that 
the persons most in Lundy's confidence were stealing out of 
the town one by one. Long after dusk on the evening of the 
seventeenth it was found that the gates were open and that the 
keys had disappeared. The officers who made the discovery 
took on themselves to change the passwords and to double the 
guards. The night, however, passed over without any assault. 

After some anxious hours the day broke. The Irish, with 
James at their head, were now within four miles of the city. A 
tumultuous council of the chief inhabitants was called. Some 
of them vehemently reprpached the Governor to his face with 
his treachery. He had sold them, they cried, to their deadliest 
enemy: he had refused admission to the force which good 
King William had sent to defend them. While the altercation 
was at the height, the sentinels who paced the ramparts an- 
nounced that the vanguaSrd of the hostile army was in sight. 
Lundy had given orders that there should be no firing: but his 
authority was at an end. Two gallant soldiers, Major Henry 
Baker and Captain Adam Murray, called the people to arms. 
They were assisted by the eloquence of an aged clergyman, 
George Walker, rector of the parish of Donaghmore, who had, 
with many of his neighbours, taken refuge in Londonderry. 
The whole crowded city was moved by one impulse. Soldiers, 
gentlemen, yeomen, artisans, rushed to the walls and manned 
the guns. James, who, confident of success, had approached 
within a hundred yards of the southern gate, was received with 
a shout of No surrender," and with a fire from the nearest 
bastion. An officer of his staff fell dead by his side. The 
King and his attendants made all haste to get out of reach of 
the cannon balls. Lundy, who was now in imminent danger of 
being torn limb from limb by thoSe whom he had betrayed, hid 
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himself in an inner chamber. There he lay during the day, 
and, with the generous and politic connivance of Murray and 
Walker, made his escape at night in the disguise of a porter. 
The part of the wall from which he let himself down is still 
pointed out ; and people still living talk of having tasted the 
fruit of a pear tree which assisted him in his descent. His 
name is, to this day, held in execration by the Protestants of 
the North of Ireland ; and his effigy is still annually hung and 
burned by them with marks of abhorrence similar to those 
which in England are appropriated to Guy Faux. 

And now Londonderry was left destitute of all military and 
of all civil government No man in the town had a right to 
command any other; the defences were weak; the provisions 
were scanty : an incensed tyrant and a great army were at the 
gates. But within was that which has often, in desperate ex- 
tremities, retrieved the fallen fortunes of nations. Betrayed, 
deserted, disorganised, unprovided with resources, begirt with 
enemies, the noble city was still no easy conquest Whatever 
an engineer might think of the strength of the ramparts, all that 
was most intelligent, most courageous, most highspirited among 
the Englishry of Leinster and of Northern Ulster was crowded 
behind them. The number of men capable of bearing arms 
within the walls was seven thousand; and the whole world 
could not have furnished seven thousand men better qualified 
to meet a terrible emergency with clear judgment, dauntless 
valour, and stubborn patience. They were all zealous Protes- 
tants ; and the Protestantism of the majority was tinged with 
Puritanism. They had much in common with that sober, 
resolute, and Godfearing class out of which Cromwell had 
formed his unconquerable army. But the peculiar situation in 
which they had been placed had developed in them some 
qualities which, in the mother country, might possibly have 
remained latent. The English inhabitants of Ireland were an 
aristocratic caste, which had been enabled, by superior civilisa- 
tion, by close union, by sleepless vigilance, by cool intrepidity, 
to keep in subje'^tion a numerous and hostile population. 
Almost every one of them had been in some measure trained 
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both to military and to political functions. Almost every one 
was familiar with the use of arms, and was accustomed to bear 
a part in the administration of justice. It was remarked by 
contemporary writers that the colonists had something of the 
Castilian haughtiness of manner, though none of the Castilian 
indolence, that they spoke English with remarkable purity and 
correctness, and that they were, both as militiamen and as 
jurymen, superior to their kindred in the mother country. In 
all ages, men situated, as the Anglo-Saxons in Ireland were 
situated have had peculiar vices and peculiar virtues, the vices 
and virtues of masters, as opposed to the vices and virtues of 
slaves. The member of a dominant race is, in his dealings with 
the subject race, seldom indeed fraudulent, — for fraud is the 
resource of the weak, — but imperious, insolent, and cruel. 
Towards his brethren, on the other hand, his conduct is gen- 
erally just, kind, and even noble. His. selfrespect leads him to 
respect all who belong to his own order. His interest impels 
him to cultivate a good understanding with those whose prompt, 
strenuous, and courageous assistance may at any moment be 
necessary to preserve his property and life. It is a truth ever 
present to his mind that his own wellbeing depends on the 
ascendency of the class to which he belongs. His very selfish- 
ness therefore is sublimed into public spirit : and this public 
spirit is stimulated to fierce enthusiasm by sympathy, by the 
desire of applause, and by the dread of infamy. For the only 
opinion which he values is the opinion of his fellows ; and in 
their opinion devotion to the common cause is the most sacred 
of duties. 

It is impossible to deny that the English colonists have had, 
with too many of thj faults, all the noblest virtues of a sover- 
eign caste. The faults have, as was natural, been most offen- 
sively exhibited in times of prosperity and security ; the virtues 
have been most resplendent in times of distress and peril ; and 
never were those virtues more signally displayed than by the 
defenders of Londonderry, when their Governor had aban- 
doned them, and when the camp of their * mortal enemy was 
pitched before their walls. 
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No sooner had the first burst of the rage excited by the 
perfidy of Lundy spent itself than those whom he had betrayed 
proceeded, with a gravity and prudence worthy of the most 
renowned senates, to provide for the order and defence of the 
city. Two governors were elected, Baker and Walker. Baker 
took the chief military command. Walker’s especial business 
was to preserve internal tranquillity, and to dole out supplies 
from tne magazines. The inhabitants capable of bearing arms 
were distributed into eight regiments. Colonels, captains, and 
subordinate officers were appomted. In a few hours every man 
knew his post, and was ready to repair to it as soon, as the beat 
of the drum was heard. That machinery, by which Oliver had, 
in the preceding generation, Tcept up among his soldiers so 
stern and so pertinacious an enthusiasm, was again employed 
with not less complete success. Preaching and praying occu- 
pied a large part of every day. Eighteen clergymen of the 
Established Church and seven or eight nonconformist ministers 
were within the walls. They all exerted themselves inde- 
fatigably to rouse and sustain the spirit of the people. Among 
themselves there was for the time entire harmony. All dis- 
putes about church government, postures, ceremonies, were 
forgotten. The Bishop, having found that his lectures on pas- 
sive obedience were derided even by the Episcopalians, had 
withdrawn himself, first to Raphoe, and then to England, and 
was preaching in a chapel in London. On the other hand, a 
Scotch fanatic named Hewson^ who had exhorted the Presby- 
terians not to ally themselves with such as refused to subscribe 
the Covenant, bad sunk under the well merited disgust and 
scorn of the whole Protestant community. Th^ aspect of the 
Cathedral was remarkable. Cannon were nlanted on the sum 
mit of the broad tower which has since given place to a tower 
of different proportions. Ammunition was stored in the vaults. 
In the choir the liturgy of the Anglican Church was read every 
morning. Every afternoon the Dissenters crowded to a simpler 
worship. 

James had waited twenty-four hours, expecting, as it should 
ieein, the performance of Lundy’s promises ; and in twenty- 
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four hours the arrangements for the deterice of Londonderry 
were complete. On the evening of the nineteenth of April, a 
trumpeter came to the southern gate, and asked whether the 
engagements into which the Governor had entered would be 
fulfilled. The answer was that the men who guarded these 
walls had nothing to do with the Governor’s engagements, and 
were determined to resist to the last. 

On the following day a messenger of higher rank was sent, 
Claude Hamilton, Lord Strabane, one of the few Roman 
Catholic peers of Ireland. Murray, who had been appointed 
to the command of one of the eight regiments into which the 
garrison was distributed, advanced from the gate to meet the 
flag of truce ; and a short conference was held. Strabane had 
been authorised to make large promises. The citizens should 
have a free pardon for all that was past if they would submit to 
their lawful Sovereign. Murray himself should have a colon el’s 
commission, and a thousand pounds in money. “The men of 
Londonderry,” answered Murray, “ have done nothing that re- 
quires a pardon, and own no Sovereign but King Wiiliam and 
Queen Mary. It will not be safe for Your Lordship to stay 
longer, or to return on the same errand. Let me have the 
honour of seeing vou through the lines.” 

James had been assured, and had fully expected, that the 
city would yield as soon as it was known that he was before the 
walls. Finding himself mistaken, he broke loose from the con- 
trol of Melfort, and determined to return instantly to Dublin. 
Rosen accompanied the King. The direction of the siege was 
entrusted to Maumont. Richard Hamilton was second, and 
Pusignan third,' in command. 

The operations now commenced in earnest. The besiegers 
began by battering the town. It was soon on fire in seve- 
ral places. Roofs and upper stories of houses fell in, and 
crushed the inmates. During a short time the garrison, many 
of whom had never before seen the effect of a cannonade, 
seemed to be discomposed by the crash of chimneys, and by 
the heaps of ruin mingled with disfigured corpses. But famili- 
arity with danger and horror produced in a few hours the 
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natural effect. The spirit of the people rose so high that 
their chiefs thought it safe to act on the offensive. On the 
twenty-first of April a sally was made under the command of 
Murray. The Irish stood their ground resolutely ^ and a furi- 
ous and bloody contest took place. Maumont, at the head of 
a body of cavalry, flew to the place where the fight was raging. 
He was struck in the head by a musket ball, and fell a corpse. 
The besiegers lost several other officers, and about two hun- 
dred men, before the colonists could be driven in. Murray 
escaped with difficulty. His horse was killed under him ; and 
he was beset by enemies : but he was able to defend himself 
till some of his friends made a rush from the gate to his rescue 
with old Walker at their head. 

In consequence of the death of Maumont, Richard Hamil- 
ton was once more commander of the Irish army. His exploits 
in that post did not raise his reputation. He was a fine gentle- 
man and a brave soldier ; but he had no pretensions to the 
character of a great general, and had never, in his life, seen a 
siege. pLisignan had more science and energy. But Pusig- 
nan survived Maumont little more than a fortnight. At four in 
the morning of the sixth of May, the garrison made another 
sally, took several flags, and killed many of the besiegers. 
Pusignan, fighting gallantly, was shot through the body. The 
wound was one which a skilful surgeon might have cured : but 
there was no such surgeon in the Irish camp, and the commu- 
nication with Dublin was slow and irregular. The poor French- 
man died, complaining bitterly of the barbarous ignorance and 
negligence which had shortened his days. A medical man, 
who had been sent down express from the capital, arrived after 
the funeral. James, in consequence, as it ihould seem, of this 
disaster, established a daily post between Dublin Castle and 
Hamilton's head quarters. Even by this conveyance letters 
did not travel very expeditiously : for the couriers went on 
foot, and, from fear probably of the Enniskilleners, took a cir- 
cuitous route from military post to military post 

May passed aw^y : June arrived; and still Londonderry 
held out. There had been many sallies and skirmishes with 
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various success ; but, on the whole, the advantage had been 
with the garrison. Several officers of note had been carried 
prisoners into the city ; and two French banners, torn after hard 
fighting from the besiegers, had been hung as trophies in the 
chancel of the Cathedral. It seemed that the siege must be 
turned into a blockade- But before the hope of reducing the 
town by main force was- relinquished, it was determined to 
make a great effort. The point selected for assault was an 
outwork called Windmill Hill, which was not far from the 
southern gate. Religious stimulants were employed to animate 
the courage of the forlorn hope. Many volunteers bound 
themselves by oath to make their way into the works or to 
perish in the attempt Captain Butler, son of the Lord 
Mountgarret, undertook to lead the sworn men to the attack. 
On the walls the colonists were drawn up in three ranks. 
The office of those who were behind was to load the muskets 
of those who were in front The Irish came on boldly and 
with a fearful uproar, but after long and hard fighting were 
driven back. The women of Londonderry were seen amidst 
the thickest fire serving out water and ammunition to their 
husbands and brothers. In one place, where the wall was 
only seven feet high, Butler and some of his sworn men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top ; but they were all killed or made 
prisoners. At length, after four hundred of the Irish had fallen, 
their chiefs ordered a retreat to be sounded. 

Nothing was left but to try the effect of hunger. It was 
known that the stock of food in the city was but slender. 
Indeed it was thought strange that the supplies should have 
held out so long. Every precaution was now taken against 
the introduction of provisions. All the avenues leading to the 
city by land were closely guarded. On the south were en- 
camped, along the left bank of the Foyle, the horsemen who 
had followed Lord Galmoy from the valley of the Barrow. 
Their chief was of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and 
the most abhorred by the Protestants. For he had disciplined 
his men with rare skill and care ; and many frightful stories 
were told of his barbarity and perfidy. I.ong lines of tents, 
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occupied by the infantry of Butler and O’Neil, of Lord Slane 
and Lord Gormanstown, by Nugent’s Westmeath men, by 
Eustace’s Kildare men, and by Kavanagh’s Kerry men, ex- 
tended northward till they again approached the water side. 
The river was fringed with forts and batteries, which no vessel 
could pass without great peril. After some time it was deter- 
mined to make the security still more complete by throwing a 
barricade across the stream, about a mile and a half below the 
city. Several boats full of stones were sunk. A row of stakes 
was driven into the bottom of the river. Large pieces of fir 
wood, strongly bound together, formed a boom which was more 
than a quarter of a mile in length, and which was firmly 
fastened to both shores by cables a foot thick. A huge stone, 
to which the cable on the left bank was attached, was removed 
many years later, for the purpose of being polished and shaped 
into a column. But the intention was abandoned, and the 
rugged mass still lies, not many yards from its original site, 
amidst the shades which surround a pleasant country house 
named Boom Hall. Hard by is a well from which the besiegers 
drank. A little further off is a burial ground where they laid 
their slain, and where even in our own time the spade of the 
gardener has struck upon many skulls and thighbones at a short 
distance beneath the turf and flowers. 

it. % % * * % 

(In the pasbages which have been omitted Macaulay describes the harsh 
measures which James the Second sanctioned against the English and 
Protestant population of Ireland.) 

In no long time it appeared that James would have done 
well to hearken to those counsellors who had told him that 
the acts by which he was trying to make himself popular in 
one of his three kingdoms, would make him odious in the 
others. It was in some sense fortunate for England that, after 
he had ceased to reign here, he continued during more than a 
year to reign in Ireland. The Revolution had been followed 
by a reaction of public feeling in his favour. That reaction, it 
it had been suffered to proceed uninterrupted, might perhaps 
not have ceased till he was again King ; but it was violently 
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interrupted by himself. He would not suffer his people to 
forget : he would not suffer them to hope ; while they were 
trying to find excuses for his past errors, and to persuade them- 
selves that he would not repeat those errors, he forced upon 
them, in their own despite, the conviction that he was in- 
corrigible, that the sharpest discipline of adversity had taught 
him nothing, and that, if they were weak enough to recall him, 
they would soon have to depose him again. It was in vain 
that the Jacobites put forth pamphlets about the cruelty with 
which he had been treated by those who were nearest to him 
in blood, about the imperious temper and uncourteous manners 
of William, about the favour shown to the Dutch, about the 
heavy taxes, about the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
about the dangers which threatened the Church from the 
enmity of Puritans and Latitudinarians. James refuted these 
pamphlets far more effectually than all the ablest and most 
eloquent Whig writers united could have done. Every week 
came the news that he had passed some new Act for robbing 
or murdering Protestants. Every colonist who succeeded in 
stealing across the sea from Leinster to Holyhead or Bristol, 
brought fearful reports of the tyranny under which his brethren 
groaned. 

The fugitive Englishry found in England warm symi)athy 
and munificent relief. Many were received into the houses 
of friends and kinsmen. Many were indebted for the means 
of subsistence to the liberality of strangers. Among those 
who bore a part in this work of mercy, none contributed more 
largely or less ostentatiously than the Queen. The House of 
Commons placed at the King’s disposal fifteen thousand 
pounds for the relie^ of those refugees whose wants were most 
pressing, and requested him to give commissions in the army 
to those who were qualified for military employment. An Act 
was also passed enabling beneficed clergymen who had fled 
from Ireland to hold preferment in England. Yet the interest 
which the nation felt in these imfortunate guests was languid 
when compared with the interest excited by that portion of the 
Saxon colony which still maintained in Ulster a desperate con- 
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flict against overwhelming odds. On this subject scarcely 
one dissentient voice was to be heard in our island. Whigs, 
Tories, nay even those Jacobites in whom Jacobitism had not 
extinguished every patriotic sentiment, gloried in the glory of 
Enniskillen and Londonderry. The House of Commons was 
all of one mind. This is no time to be counting cost,” said 
honest Birch, who well remembered the way in which Oliver 
had made war on the Irish. ‘‘ Are those brave fellows in 
Londonderry to be deserted? If we lose them will not all 
the world cry shame upon us ? A boom across the river ! 
Why have we not cut the boom in pieces ? Are our brethren 
to perish almost ' in sight of England, within a few hours^ 
voyage of our shores ? ” Howe, the most vehement man of 
one party, declared that the hearts of the people were set on 
Ireland. Seymour, the leader of the other party, declared 
that, though he had not taken part in setting up the new 
government, he should cordially support it in all that might be 
necessary for the preservation of Ireland. The Commons 
appointed a committee to enquire into the cause of the delays 
and miscarriages which had been all but fatal to the Englishry 
of Ulster. The officers to whose treachery or cowardice 
the public ascribed the calamities of Londonderry were put 
under arrest Lundy was sent to the Tower, Cunningham to 
the Gate House. The agitation of the public mind was in 
some degree calmed by the announcement that, before the 
end of summer, an army powerful enough to reestablish the 
English ascendency in Ireland would be sent across Saint 
George’s Channel, and that Schomberg would be the General 
In the meantime an expedition which was thought to be sufficient 
for the relief of Londonderry was despatched from Liverpool 
under the command of Kirke. The dogged obstinacy with 
which this man had, in spite of royal solicitations, adhered to 
his religion, and the part which he had taken in the Revolution, 
had perhaps entitled b’m to an amnesty for past crimes. 
But it is difficult to understand why the Government should 
have selected for a post of the highest importance an officer 
lyhp wa^ generally and justly hated, who had never shown 

3 
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eminent talents for war, and who, both in Africa and in England, 
had notoriously tolerated among his soldiers a licentiousness, 
not only shocking to humanity, but also incompatible with 
discipline. 

On the sixteenth of May, Kirke^s troops embarked: on 
the twenty-second they sailed: but contrary winds made the 
passage slow, and forced the armament to stop Icag at the 
Isle of Man. Meanwhile the Protestants of Ulster were de- 
fending themselves with stubborn courage against a great 
superiority of force. The Enniskilleners had never ceased to 
wage a vigorous partisan war against the native population. Early 
in May they marched to encounter a large body of troops from 
Connaught, who had made an inroad into Donegal. The 
Irish were speedily routed, and fled to Sligo with the loss of a 
hundred and twenty men killed and sixty taken. Two small 
pieces of artillery and several horses fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Elated by this success, the Enniskilleners soon 
invaded the county of Cavan, drove before them fifteen hundred 
of James’s troops, took and destroyed the castle of Ballincarrig, 
reputed the strongest in that part of the kingdom, and carried 
off the pikes and muskets of the garrison. The next incursion 
was into Meath. Three thousand oxen and two thousand sheep 
were swept away and brought safe to the little island in 
Lough Erne. These daring exploits spread terror even to the 
gates of Dublin. Colonel Hugh Sutherland was ordered to 
march against Enniskillen with a regiment of dragoons and two 
regiments of foot He carried with him arms for the native 
peasantry, and many repaired to his standard. The Ennis- 
killeners did not wait till he came into their neighbourhood, 
but advanced to encounter him. He declined an action, and 
retreated, leaving his stores at Belturbet under the care of a 
detachment of three hundred soldiers. The Protestants at- 
tacked Belturbet with vigour, made their way into a lofty house 
which overlooked the town, and thence opened such a fire 
that in two hours the garrison surrendered. Seven hundred 
muskets, a great quantity of powder, many horses, many sacks 
of biscuits, m^ny barrels of meal, were taken, and were sent 
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to Enniskillen. The boats which brought these precious spoils 
were joyfully welcomed. The fear of hunger was removed. 
While the aboriginal population had, in many counties, al- 
together neglected the cultivation of the earth,* in the ex- 
pectation, it should seem, that marauding would prove an 
inexhaustible resource, the colonists, true to the provident and 
industrious character of their race, had, in the midst of war, 
not omitted carefully to till the soil in the neighbourhood of 
their strongholds. The harvest was now not far remote; and, 
till the harvest, the food taken from the enemy would be 
amply sufficient 

Yet, in the midst of success and plenty, the Enniskilleners 
were tortured by a cruel anxiety for Londonderry. They 
were bound to the defenders of that city, not only by religious 
and national sympathy, but by common interest For there 
could be no doubt that, if Londonderry fell, the whole Irish 
army would instantly march in irresistible force upon Lough 
Erne. Yet what could be done ? Some brave men were for 
making a desperate attempt to relieve the besieged city ; but 
the odds were too great Detachments however were sent 
which infested the rear of the blockading army, cut off sup- 
plies, and, on one occasion, carried away the horses of three entire 
troops of cavalry. Still the line of posts which surrounded 
Londonderry by land remained unbroken. The river was still 
strictly closed and guarded. Within the walls the distress 
had become extreme. So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat that could be purchased ; and ot 
horseflesh the supply was scanty. It was necessary to make 
up the deficiency with tallow; and even tallow was doled out 
with a parsimonious hand. 

On the fifteenth of June a gleam of hope appeared. The 
sentinels on the top of the Cathedral saw sails nine miles oft 
in the bay of Lough Foyle. Thirty vessels of different sizes 
were counted. Signals were made from the steeples and re- 
turned from the mast heads, but were imperfectly understood on 
both sides. At last a messenger from the fleet eluded the Irish 
sentinels, dived under the boom, and informed the garrison 

3 * 
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that Kirke had arrived from England with troops, arms, am 
munition, and provisions to relieve the city. 

In Londonderry expectation was at the height: but a tew 
hours of feverish joy were followed by weeks of misery. Kirke 
thought it unsafe to make any attempt, either by land or by 
water, on the lines of the besiegers, and retired to the entrance 
of Lough Foyle, where, during several weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became every day more 
severe. A strict search was made in all the recesses of all the 
houses of the city ; and some provisions, which had been con- 
cealed in cellars by people who had since died or made their 
escape, were discovered and carried to the magazines. The 
stock of cannon balls was almost exhausted; and their place 
was supplied by brickbats coated with lead. Pestilence began, 
as usual, to make its appearance in the train of hunger. Fif- 
teen officers died of fever in one day. The Governor Baker 
was among those who sank under the disease. His place was 
supplied by Colonel John Mitchelbume. 

Meanwhile it was known at Dublin that Kirke and his 
squadron were on the coast of Ulster. The alarm was great at 
the Castle. E /en before this news arrived, Avaux * had given 
it as his opinion that Richard Hamilton yras unequal to the 
difficulties of the situation. It had therefore been resolved 
that Rosen should take the chief command. He was now 
sent down with all speed. 

On the nineteenth of June he arrived at the head quarters 
of the besieging army. At first he attempted to undermine 
the walls ; but his plan was discovered ; and he was compelled 
to abandon it after a sharp fight, in which more than a hundred 
of his men were slain. Then his fury rose to a strange pitch. 
He, an old soldier, a Marshal of France in expectancy, trained 
in the school of the greatest generals, accustomed, during 
many years, to scientific war, to be baffled by a mob of country 
gentlemen, farmers, shopkeepers, who were protected only by 
a wall which any good engineer would at once have pronounced 
untenable ! He raved, he blasphemed, in a language of his 

^ The Count of Avaux was the French Envoy in attendance on James. 
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own, mi.de up of all the dialects spoken from the Baltic to the 
Atlantic. He would raze the city to the ground ; he would 
spare no living thing ; no, not the young girls ; not the babies 
at the breast. As to the leaders, death was too light a punish- 
ment for them: he would rack them: he would roast them 
alive. In his rage 'he ordered a shell to be flung into the town 
with a letter containing a horrible menace. He would, he said, 
gather into one body all the Protestants who had remained 
at their homes between Charlemont and the sea, old men, 
women, children, many of them near in blood and affection to 
the defenders of Londonderry. No protection, whatever 
might be the authority by which it had been given, should be 
respected. The multitude thus brought together should be 
driven under the walls of Londonderry, and should there be 
starved to death in the sight of their countrymen, their friends, 
their kinsmen. This was no idle threat. Parties were instantly 
sent out in all directions to collect victims. At dawn, on 
the morning of the second of July, hundreds of Protestants, 
who were charged with no crime, who were incapable of bearing 
arms, and many of whom had protections granted by James, 
were dragged to the gates of the city. It was imagined that 
the piteous sight would quell the spirit of the colonists. But 
the only effect was to rouse that spirit to still greater energy. 
An order was immediately put forth that no man should utter 
the word Surrender on pain of death; and no man uttered 
that word. Several prisoners of high rank were in the town. 
Hitherto they had been well treated, and had received as good 
rations as were measured out to the garrison. They were now 
closely confined. A gallows was erected on one of the 
bastions ; and a message was conveyed to Rosen, requesting 
him to send a confessor instantly to prepare his friends for 
death. The prisoners in great dismay wrote to the savage 
Livonian, but received no answer. They then addressed them- 
selves to their countryman, Richard Hamilton. They were 
willing, they said, to shed their blood fpr their King ; but they 
thought it hard to die the ignominious death of thieves in con- 
sequence of the barbarity of their own companions in arms 
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Hamilton, though a man of lax principles, was not cruel. He 
had been disgusted by the inhumanity of Rosen, but, being 
only second in command, could not venture to express 
publicly all that he thought He however remonstrated strongly. 
Some Irish officers felt on this occasion as it was natural 
that brave men should feel, and declared, weeping with pity 
and indignation, that they should never cease to have in their 
ears the cries of the poor women and children who had been 
driven at the point of the pike to die of famine between the 
camp and the city. Rosen persisted during forty-eight hours. 
In that time many unhappy creatures perished : but London- 
derry held out as resolutely as ever; and he saw that his crime 
was likely to produce nothing but hatred and obloquy. He at 
length gave way, and suffered the survivors to withdraw. The 
garrison then took down the gallows which had been erected 
on the bastion. 

When the tidings of these events reached Dublin, James, 
though by no means prone to compassion, was startled by an 
atrocity of which the civil wars of England had furnished no 
example, and was displeased by learning that protections, 
given by his authority, and guaranteed by his honour, had 
been publicly declared to be nullities. He complained to the 
French ambassador, and said, with a warmth which the occa- 
sion fully justified, that Rosen was a barbarous Muscovite. 
Melfort could not refrain from adding that, if Rosen had been 
an Englishman, he would have been hanged. Avaux was 
utterly unable to understand this effeminate sensibility. In his 
opinion, nothing had been done that was at all reprehensible ; 
and he had some difficulty in commanding himself when he 
heard the King uid the secretary blame, in strong language, 
an act of wholesome severity. In truth the French ambas- 
sador and the French general were well paired. There was a 
, great difference, doubtless, in appearance and manner, between 
the handsome, graceful, and refined politician, whose dexterity 
and suavity had been renowned at the most polite courts of 
Europe, and the military adventurer, wh-^se look and voice re- 
minded all who came near him that he had been bom in a half 
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savage country, that he had risen from the ranks, and that he 
had once been sentenced to death for marauding. But the 
heart of the diplomatist was really even more callous than that 
of the soldier. 

Rosen was recalled to Dublin ; and Richard Hamilton was 
again left in the chief command. He tried gentler means 
than those which had brought so much reproach on his pre- 
decessor. No trick, no lie, which was thought likely to dis- 
courage the starving garrison was spared. One day a great 
shout was raised by the whole Irish camp. The defenders of 
Londonderry were soon informed that the army of James was 
rejoicing on account of the fall of Enniskillen. They were 
told that they had now no chance of being relieved, and were 
exhorted to save their lives by capitulating. They consented 
to negotiate. But what they asked was, that they should be 
permitted to depart armed and in military array, by land or 
by water at their choice. They demanded hostages for the 
exact fulfilment of these conditions, and insisted that the hos- 
tages should be sent on board of the fleet which lay in Lough 
Foyle. Such terms Hamilton durst not grant : the Governor? 
would abate nothing; the treaty was broken off ; and the con- 
flict recommenced. 

By this time July was far advanced ; and the state of the 
city was, hour by hour, becoming more frightful. The number 
of the inhabitants had been thinned more by famine and 
disease than by the fire of the enemy. Yet that fire was 
sharper and more constant than ever. One of the gates was 
beaten in: one of the bastions was laid in ruins; but the 
breaches made by day were repaired by night with indefatigable 
activity. Every attack was still repelled. But the fighting 
men of the garrison were so much exhausted that they could 
scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, in the act of striking 
at the enemy, fell down from mere weakness. A very small 
quantity of grain remained, and was doled out by mouthfuls. 
The stock of salted hides was considerable, and by gnawing 
them the garrison appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, fattened 
on the blood of the slain who lav unburied round the town^ 
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were luxuries which few could afford to purchase. The price 
of a whelp’s paw was five shillings and sixpence. Nine horses 
were still alive, and but barely alive. They were so lean that 
little meat was likely to be found upon them. It was, how- 
ever, determined to slaughter them for food. The people 
perished so fast, that it was impossible for the survivors to per- 
form the rites of sepulture. There was scarcely a cellar in 
which some corpse was not decaying. Such was the extremity 
of distress that the rats who came to feast in those hideous 
dens were eagerly hunted and greedily devoured. A small 
fish, caught in the river, was not to be purchased with money. 
The only price for which such a treasure could be obtained 
was some handfuls of oatmeal. Leprosies, such as strange and 
unwholesome diet engenders, made existence a constant tor- 
ment. The whole city was poisoned by the stench exhaled 
from the bodies of the dead and of the half dead. That there 
should be fits of discontent and insubordination among men 
enduring such misery was inevitable. At one moment it was 
suspected that Walker had laid up somewhere a secret store of 
food, and was revelling in private, while he exhorted others to 
suffer resolutely for the good cause. His house was strictly 
examined : his innocence was fully proved : he regained his 
popularity; and the garrison, with death in near prospect, 
thronged to the cathedral to hear him preach, drank in his 
earnest eloquence with delight, and went forth from the house 
of God with haggard faces and tottering steps, but with spirit 
still unsubdued. There were, indeed, some secret plottings. A 
very few obscure traitors opened communications with the 
enemy. But it was necessary that all such dealings should be 
carefully concealed. None dared to utter publicly any words 
save words of defiance and stubborn resolution. Even in that 
extremity the general cry was, No surrender.” And there 
were not wanting voices which, in low tones, added, First 
the horses and hides ; and then the prisoners ; and then each ‘ 
other.” It was afterwards related, half in jest, yet not without 
a horrible mixture of earnest, that a corpulent citizen, whose 
bulk presented a strange contrast to the skeletons which sur- 
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rounded him, thought it expedient to conceal himself from the 
numerous eyes which followed him with cannibal looks when- 
ever he appeared in the streets. 

It was no slight aggravation of the sufferings of the garrison 
that all this time the English ships were seen far off in Lough 
Foyle. Communication between the fleet and the city was 
almost impossible. One diver who had attempted to pass the 
boom was drowned. Another was hanged. The language 
of signals was hardly intelligible. On the thirteenth of July, 
however, a piece of paper sewed up in a cloth button came to 
Walker's hands. It was a letter from Kirke, and contained 
assurances of speedy relief. But more than a fortnight of intense 
misery had since elapsed ; and the hearts of the most sanguine 
were sick with deferred hope. By no art could the provisions 
which were left be made to hold out two days more. 

Just at this time Kirke received from England a despatch, 
which contained positive orders that Londonderry should be 
relieved. He accordingly determined to make an attempt 
which, as far as appears, he might have made, with at least an 
equally fair prospect of success, six weeks earlier. 

Among the merchant ships which had come to Lough Foyle 
under his convoy was one called the Mountjoy. The master, 
Micaiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, had brought from 
England a large cargo of provisions He had, it is said, re- 
peatedly remonstrated against the inaction of the armament. 
He now eagerly volunteered to take the first risk of succouring 
his fellow citizens ; and his offer was accepted. Andrew 
Douglas, master of the Phoenix, who had on board a great 
quantity of meal from Scotland, Was willing to share the danger 
and the honour. The two merchantmen were to be escorted 
by the Dartmouth, a frigate of thirty-six guns, commanded by 
Captain John Leake, afterwards an admiral of great fame. 

It was the twenty- eighth of July. The sun had just set : 
the evening sermon in the cathedral was over : and the heart- 
broken congregation had separated ; when the sentinels on the 
tower saw the sails of vhree vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon 
there was a stir in the Irish camp. The besiegers were on the 
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alert for miles along both shores. The ships were in extreme 
peril: for the river was low; and the only navigable channel 
ran very near to the left bank, where the head quarters of the 
enemy had been fixed, and where the batteries were most 
numerous. Leake performed his duty with a skill and spirit 
worthy of his noble profession, exposed his frigate to cover the 
merchantmen, and used his guns with great effect. At length 
the little squadron came to the place of peril. Then the 
Mountjoy took the lead, and went right at the boom. The 
huge barricade cracked and gave way : but the shock was such 
that the Mountjoy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. A yell 
of triumph rose firom the banks : the Irish rushed to their boats, 
and were preparing to board : but the Dartmouth poured on 
them a well directed broadside which threw them into disorder. 
Just then the Phoenix dashed at the breach which the Mount- 
joy had made, and was in a moment within the fence. Mean- 
time the tide was rising fast. The Mountjoy began to move, 
and soon passed safe through the broken stakes and floating 
spars. But her brave master was no more. A shot from one 
of the batteries had struck him; and he died by the most 
enviable of all deaths, in sight of the city which was his birth- 
place, which was his home, and which had just been saved by 
his courage and self-devotion from the most frightful form of 
destruction. The night had closed in before the conflict at 
the boom began : but the flash of the guns was seen, and the 
noise heard, by the lean and ghastly multitude which covered 
the walls of the city. When the Mountjoy grounded, and 
when the shout of triumph rose from the Irish on both sides of 
the river, the hearts of the besieged died within them. One 
who endured the unutterable anguish of that moment has told 
us that they looked fearfully livid in each other's eyes. Even 
after the barricade had been passed, there was a terrible half 
hour of suspense. It was ten o'clock before the ships arrived at 
the quay. The whole population was there to welcome them. 
A screen made of casks filled with earth was hastily thrown up 
to protect the landing place from the batteries on the other 
ride of the river ; and then the work of unloading began. First 
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were rolled on shore barrels containing six thousand bushels of 
meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, flitches of 
bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease and biscuit, ankers of 
brandy. Not many hours before, half a pound of tallow and 
three quarters of a pound of salted hide had been weighed out 
with niggardly care to every fighting man. The ration which 
each now received was three pounds of flour, two pounds of 
beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy to imagine with what 
tears grace was said over the suppers of that evening. There 
was little sleep on either side of the wall. The bonfires shone 
bright along the whole circuit of the ramparts. The Irish guns 
continued to roar all night ; and all night the bells of the res 
cued city made answer to the Insh guns with a peal of joyous 
defiance. Through the three following days the batteries of 
the enemy continued to play. But, on the third night, flames 
were seen arising from the camp ; and, when the first of 
August dawned, a line of smoking ruins marked the site lately 
occupied by the huts of the besiegers ; and the citizens saw 
far off the long column of pikes and standards retreating up 
the left bank of the Foyle towards Strabane. 

So ended this great siege, the most memorable in the annals 
of the British isles. It had lasted a hundred and five days. 
The garrison had been reduced from about seven thousand 
effective men to about three thousand. The loss of the be- 
siegers cannot be precisely ascertained. Walker estimated it 
at eight thousand men. It is certain from the despatches of 
Avaux that the regiments which returned from the blockade 
had been so much thinned that many of them were not more 
than two hundred strong. Of thirty-six French gunners 
who had superintended the cannonading, thirty-one had been 
killed or disabled. The means both of attack and of defence 
had undoubtedly been such as would have moved the great 
warriors of the Continent to laughter; and this is the very 
circumstance which gives so peculiar an interest to the history 
of the contest It was a contest, not between engineers, but 
between nations ; and the victory remained with the nation 
which, though inferior in number, was superior in civilisation, io 
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capax:ity for selfgovemment, and in stubbornness of resolu- 
tion. 

As soon as it was known that the Irish army had retired, 
a deputation from the city hastened to Lough Foyle, and 
invited Kirke to take the command. He came accompanied 
by a long train of officers, and was received in state by the 
two Governors, who delivered up to him the authority which, 
under the pressure of necessity, they had assumed. He re- 
mained only a few days ; but he had time to show enough of 
the incurable vices of his character to disgust a population 
distinguished by austere morals and ardent public spirit. 
There was, however, no outbreak. The city was in the 
highest good humour. Such quantities of provisions had 
been landed from the fleet that there was in every house a 
plenty never before known. A few days earlier a man had 
been glad to obtain for twenty pence a mouthful of carrion 
scraped from the bones of a starved horse. A pound of good 
beef was now sold for three halfpence. Meanwhile all hands 
were busied in removing corpses which had been thinly covered 
with earth, in filling up the holes which the shells had ploughed 
in the ground, and in repairing the battered roofs of the houses. 
The recollection of past dangers and privations, and the con- 
sciousness of having deserved well of the English nation and of 
all Protestant Churches, swelled the hearts of the townspeople 
with honest pride. That pride grew stronger when they 
received from William a letter, acknowledging, in the most 
affectionate language, the debt which he owed to the brave 
and trusty citizens of his good city. The whole population 
crowded to the Diamond to hear the royal epistle read. At 
the close all the ^^uns on the ramparts sent forth a voice of joy : 
all the ships in the river made answer: barrels of ale were 
broken up; and the health of Their Majesties was drunk with 
shouts and volleys of musketry. 

Five generations have since passed away; and still th^ 
wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of Ulster what the 
trophy of Marathon was to the Athenians. A lofty pillar, 
rising from a bastion which bore during many weeks the 
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heaviest fire of the enemy, is seen far up and far down the 
Foyle. On the summit is the statue of Walker, such as when, 
in the last and most terrible emergency, his eloquence roused 
the fainting courage of his brethren. In one hand he grasps a 
Bible. The other, pointing down the river, seems to direct 
the eyes of his famished audience to the English topmasts in 
the distant bay. Such a monument was well deserved : yet it 
was scarcely needed : for in truth the whole city is to this day 
a mdnument of the great deliverance. The wall is carefully 
preserved ; nor would any plea of health or convenience be 
held by the inhabitants sufficient to justify the demolition of 
that sacred enclosure which, in the evil time, gave shelter to 
their race and their religion. The summit of the ramparts 
forms a pleasant walk. The bastions have been turned into 
little gardens. Here and there, among the shrubs and flowers, 
may be seen the old culverins which scattered bricks, cased 
with lead, among the Irish ranks. One antique gun, the gift 
of the Fishmongers of London, was distinguished, during the 
hundred and five memorable days, by the loudness of its 
report, and still bears the name of Roaring Meg. The cathe 
dral is filled with relics and trophies. In the vestibule is a 
huge shell, one of many hundreds of shells which were thrown 
into the city. Over the altar are still seen the French flag- 
staves, taken by the garrison in a desperate sally. The white 
ensigns of the House of Bourbon have long been dust: but 
their place has been supplied by new banners, the work of the 
fairest hands of Ulster. The anniversary of the day on which 
the gates were closed, and the anniversary of the day on which 
the siege was raised, have been down to our own time cele- 
brated by salutes, processions, banquets, an i sermons : Lundy 
has been executed in effigy; and the sword, said by tradition 
to be that of Maumont, has, on great occasions, been carried 
in triumph. There is still a Walker Club and a Murray Club. 
The humble tombs of the Protestant captains have been care- 
fully sought out, repaired, and embellished. It is impossible not 
to respect the sentiment which indicates itself by these tokens. 
Ct is a sentiment which belongs to the higher and purer part of 
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human nature, and which adds not a little to the strength of 
states. A people which takes no pride in the noble achieve- 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve anything worthy 
to be remembered with pride by remote descendants. Yet it 
is impossible for the moralist or the statesman to look with 
unmixed complacency on the solemnities with which London- 
derry commemorates her deliverance, and on the honours 
which she pays to those who saved her. Unhappily the 
animosities of her brave champions have descended with their 
glory. The faults which are ordinarily found in dominant 
castes and dominant sects have not seldom shown themselves 
without disguise at her festivities ; and even with the expres- 
sions of pious gratitude which nave resounded from her pulpits 
have too often been mingled words of wrath and defiance. 


KILLIECRANKIE. 1689. 

(History of England, Chapter XIII.) 

The Highlanders, while they continued to be a nation living 
under a peculiar polity, were in one sense better and in another 
sense worse fitted for military purposes than any other nation 
in Europe. The individual Celt was morally and physically 
well qualified for war, and especially for war in so wild and 
rugged a country as his own. He was intrepid, strong, fleet, 
patient of cold, of hunger, and of fatigue. Up steep crags, and 
over treacherous morasses, he moved as easily as the French 
household troops paced along the great road from Versailles to 
Marli. He was a ::customed to the use of weapons and to the 
sight of blood : he was a fencer : he was a marksman ; and 
before he had ever stood in the ranks, he was already more 
than half a soldier. 

As the individual Celt was easily turned into a soldier, sa 
a tribe of Celts was easily turned into a battalion of soldiers. 
All that was necessaiy was that the military organisation should 
be conformed to the patriarchal organisation. The Chief must 
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be Colonel : his uncle or his brother must be Major ; the 
tacksmen, who formed what may be called the peerage of the 
little community, must be the Captains : the company of each 
Captain must consist of those peasants who lived on his land, 
and whose names, faces, connections, and characters were per- 
fectly known to him : the subaltern officers must be selected 
among the Duinhe Wassels, proud of the eagle’s feather ; the 
henchman was an excellent orderly : the hereditary piper and 
his sons formed the band ; and the clan became at once a 
regiment. In such a regiment was found from the first moment 
that exact order and prompt obedience in which the strength 
of regular armies consists. Every man, from the highest to the 
lowest, was in his proper place, and knew that place perfectly. 
It was not necessary to impress by threats or by punishment on 
the newly enlisted troops the duty of regarding as their head 
him whom they had regarded as their head ever since they could 
remember anything. Every private had, from infancy, respected 
his corporal much and his Captain more, and had almost 
adored his Colonel. There was therefore no danger of mutiny. 
There was as little danger of desertion. Indeed the very feel- 
ings which most powerfully impel other soldiers to desert kept 
the Highlander to his standard. If he left it, whither was he 
to go ? All his kinsmen, all his friends, were arrayed round it. 
To separate himself from it was to separate himself for ever 
from his family, and to incur all the misery of that very home- 
sickness which, in regular armies, drives so many recruits to 
abscond at the risk of stripes and of death. When these things 
are fairly considered, it will not be thought strange that the 
Highland clans should have occasionally achieved great martial 
exploits. 

But those very institutions which made a tribe of High- 
landers, all bearing the same name, and all subject to the same 
ruler, so formidable in battle, disqualified the nation for war on 
a large scale. Nothing was easier than to turn clans into 
efficient regiments ; but nothing was more difficult than to com- 
bine these regiments in such a manner as to form an efficient 
army. From the shepherds and herdsmen who fought in the 
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ranks up to the chiefs, all was harmony and order. Every man 
looked up to his immediate superior ; and all looked up to the 
common head. But with the chief this chain of subordination 
ended. He knew only how to govern, and had never learned 
to obey. Even to royal proclamations, even to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, he was accustomed to yield obedience only when they 
were in perfect accordance with his own inclinations. It was 
not to be expected that he would pay to any delegated authority 
a respect which he was in the habit of refusing to the supreme 
authority. He thought himself entitled to judge of the pro- 
priety of every order which he received. Of his brother chiefs, 
some were his enemies, and some his rivals. It was hardly 
possible to keep him from affronting them, or to convince him 
that they were not affronting him. All his followers sympathised 
with all his animosities, considered his honour as their own, 
and were ready at his whistle to array themselves round him in 
arms against the commander in chief. There was therefore 
very little chance that by any contrivance any five clans could 
be induced to cooperate heartily with one another during a long 
campaign. The best chance, however, was when they were led 
by a Saxon It is remarkable that none of the great actions 
performed by the Highlanders during our civil wars was per- 
formed under the command of a Highlander. Some writers 
have mentioned it as a proof of the extraordinary genius of 
Montrose and Dundee that those captains, though not them- 
selves of Gaelic race or speech, should have been able to form 
and direct confederacies of Gaelic tribes. But in truth it was 
precisely because Montrose and Dundee were not Highlanders 
that they were able to lead armies composed of Highland clans. 
Had Montrose been chief of the Camerons, the Macdonalds 
would never have submitted to his authority. Had Dundee 
been chief of Clanronald, he would never have been obeyed by 
Glengarry. Haughty and punctilious men, who scarcely 
acknowledged the King to be their superior, would not have 
endured the superiority of a neighbour, an equal, a competitor. 
They could far more easily bear the preeminence of a dis- 
tinguished stranger. Yet even to such a stranger they would 
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allow orjly a very limited and a very precarious authority. To 
bring a chief before a court martial, to shoot him, to cashier 
him, to degrade him, to reprimand him publicly was impossible. 
Macdonald of Keppoch or Maclean of Duart would have struck 
dead any officer who had demanded his sword, and told him to 
consider himself as under arrest ; and hundreds of claymores 
would instantly have been drawn to protect the murderer. All 
that was left to the commander under whom these potentates 
condescended to serve was to argue with them, to supplicate 
them, to flatter them, to bribe them ; and it was only during a 
short time that any human skill could preserve harmony by 
these means. . For every chief thought himself entitled to 
peculiar observance; and it was therefore impossible to pay 
marked court to any one without disobliging the rest. The 
general found himself merely the president of a congress 
of petty kings. He was perpetually called upon to hear and 
to compose disputes about pedigrees, about precedence, about 
the division of spoil. His decision, be it what it might, must 
offend somebody. At any moment he might hear that his right 
wing had fired on his centre in pursuance of some quarrel two 
hundred years old, or that a whole battalion had marched back 
to its native glen, because another battalion had been put in 
the post of honour. A Highland bard might easily have found 
in the history of the year 1689 subjects very similar to those 
with which the war of Troy furnished the great poets of anti- 
quity. One day Achilles is sullen, keeps his tent, and announces 
his intention to depart with all his men. The next day Ajax 
is storming about the camp, and threatening to cut the throat 
of Ulysses. 

Hence it was that, though the Highlan ^ers achieved some 
great exploits in the civil wars of the seventeenth century, those 
exploits left no trace which could be discerned after the lapse 
of a few weeks. Victories of strange and almost portentous 
splendour produced all the consequences of defeat. Veteran 
soldiers and statesmen were bewildered by those sudden turns 
of fortune. It was incredible tliat undisciplined men should 
have performed such feats of arms. It was incredible that .such 
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feats of arms, having been performed, should be immediately 
followed by the triumph of the conquered and the submis- 
sion of the conquerors. Montrose, having passed rapidly from 
victory to victory, was, in the full career of success, suddenly 
abandoned by his followers. I^ocal jealousies and local interests 
had brought his army together. Local jealousies and local 
interests dissolved it. The Gordons left him because they 
fancied that he neglected them for the Macdonalds. The 
Macdonalds left him because they wanted to plunder the 
Campbells. The force which had once seemed sufficient to 
decide the fate of a kingdom melted away in a few days : and 
the victories of Tippermuir and Kilsyth were followed by the 
disaster of Philiphaugh. Dundee did not live long enough to 
experience a similar reverse of fortune ; but there is every 
reason to believe that, had his life been prolonged one fortnight, 
his history would have been the history of Montrose, retold. 

* It * * * 

Since the splendour of the House of Argyle had been 
eclipsed, no Gaelic chief could vie in power with the Marquess 
of Athol. The district from which he took his title, and of 
which he might almost be called the sovereign, was in extent 
larger than an ordinary county, and was more fertile, more dili- 
gently cultivated, and more thickly peopled than the greater 
part of the Highlands. The men who followed his banner 
were supposed to be not less numerous than all the Macdonalds 
and Macleans united, and were, in strength and courage, in- 
ferior to no tribe in the mountains. But the clan had been 
made insignificant by the insignificance of the chief. The 
Marquess was the falsest, the most fickle, the most pusillani- 
mous, of mankind. Already, in the short space of six months, 
he had been, several times a Jacobite, and several times a 
Williamite. Both Jacobites and Williamites regarded him with 
contempt and distrust, which respect for his immense power 
prevented them from fully expressing. After repeatedly vow- 
ing fidelity to both parties, and repeatedly betraying both, he 
began to think that he should best prov^'de for his safety by 
abdicating the functions both of a peer and of a chieftain, by 
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absenting himself both from the Parliament House at Edin- 
burgh and from his castle in the mountains, and by quitting the 
country to which he was bound by every tie of duty and honour 
at the very crisis of her fate. While all Scotland was waiting 
with impatience and anxiety to see in which armyjbis numerous 
retainers would be arrayed, he stole away to England, settled 
himself at Bath, and pretended to drink the waters. His prin- 
cipality, left without a head, was divided against itself. The 
general leaning of the Athol men was towards King James. 
For they had been employed by him, only four years before, as 
the ministers of his vengeance against the House of Argyle. 
They had garrisoned Inverary : they had ravaged Lorn : they 
had demolished houses, cut down fruit trees, burned fishing 
boats, broken millstones, hanged Campbells, and were therefore 
not likely to be pleased by the prospect of Mac Callum More’s 
restoration. One word from the Marquess would have sent 
two thousand claymores to the Jacobite side. But that word 
he would not speak ; and the consequence was, that the con- 
duct of his followers was as irresolute and inconsistent as his 
own. 

While they were waiting for some indication of his wishes, 
they were called to arms at once by two leaders, either of whom 
might, with some show of reason, claim to be considered as the 
representative of the absent chief. Lord Murray, the Mar- 
quess’s eldest son, who was married to a daughter of the Duke 
of Hamilton, declared for King William. Stewart of Ballenach, 
the Marquess’s confidential agent, declared for King James. 
The people knew not which summons to obey. He whose 
authority would have been held in profound reverence had 
plighted faith to both sides, ahd had then run away for fear of 
being under the necessity^ of joining either ; nor was it very 
easy to say whether the place which he had left vacant belonged 
to his steward or to his heir apparent. 

The most important military post in Athol was Blair Castle. 
The house which now bears that name is not distinguished by 
any striking peculiarity from other country seats of the aris- 
tocracy. The old building was a lofty tower of rude archi- 
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lecture which commanded a vale watered by the Garry. The 
walls would have offered very little resistance to a battering 
train, but were quite strong enough to keep the herdsmen of 
the Grampians in awe. About five miles south of this strong- 
hold, the valley of the Garry contracts itself into the celebrated 
glen of Killiecrankie. At present a highway as smooth as any 
road in Middlesex ascends gently from the low country to the 
summit of the defile. White villas peep from the birch forest ; 
and, on a fine summer day, there is scarcely a turn of the pass 
at which may not be seen some angler casting his fly on the 
foam of the river, some artist sketching a pinnacle of rock, or 
some party of pleasure banqueting on the turf in the fretwork 
of shade and sunshine. But, in the days of William the Third, 
Killiecrankie was mentioned with horror by the peaceful and 
industrious inhabitants of the Perthshire lowlands. It was 
deemed the most perilous of all those dark ravines through^ 
which the marauders of the hills were wont to sally forth. The 
sound, so musical to modem ears, of the river brawling round 
the mossy rocks and among the smooth pebbles, the masses of 
grey crag and dark verdure worthy of the pencil of Wilson, the 
fantastic peaks bathed, at sunrise and sunset, with light rich as 
that which glows on the canvas of Claude, suggested to our 
ancestors thoughts of murderous ambuscades, and of bodies 
stripped, gashed, and abandoned to the birds of prey. The 
only path was narrow and rugged : a horse could with difficulty 
be led up : two men could hardly walk abreast ; and, in some 
places, the way ran so close by the precipice that the tra- 
veller had great need of a steady eye and foot. Many years 
later, the first Duke of Athol constructed a road uj) which it 
was just possible tc drag his coach. But even that road was so 
steep and so strait that a handful of resolute men might have 
defended it against an army ; nor did any Saxon consider a 
visit to Killiecrankie as a pleasure, till experience had taught 
the English Government that the weapons by which the Celtic 
clans could be most effectually subdued were the pickaxe and 
the spade. 

The country which lay just above this pass was now the 
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theatre of a war such as the Highlands had not often witnessed 
Men wearing the same tartan, and attached to the same lord, 
were arrayed against each other. The name of the absent 
chief was used, with some show of reason, on both sides. 
Ballenach, at the head of a body of vassals who considered him 
as the representative of the Marquess, occupied Blair Castle. 
Murray, with twelve hundred followers, appeared before the 
walls, and demanded to be admitted into the mansion of his 
family, the mansion which would one day be his own. The 
garrison refused to open the gates. Messengers were sent off 
by the besiegers to Edinburgh, and by the besieged to Locha- 
ber. In both places the tidings produced great agitation. 
Mackay and Dundee agreed in thinking that the crisis required 
prompt and strenuous exertion.' On the fate of Blair Castle 
probably depended the fate of all Athol. On the fate of Athol 
might depend the fate of Scotland. Mackay hastened north- 
ward, and ordered his troops to assemble in the low country^ of 
Perthshire. Some of them were quartered at such a distance 
that they did not arrive in time. He soon, however, had with 
him the three Scotch regiments which had served in Holland, 
and which bore the names of their colonels, Mackay himself, 
Balfour, and Ramsay. There was also a gallant regiment of 
infantry from England, then called Hastings's, but now known 
as the thirteenth of the line. With these old troops were joined 
two regiments newly levied in the Lowlands. One of them 
was commanded by Lord Kenmore ; the otheiif which had 
been raised on the Border, and which is still styled the King’s* 
Own Borderers, by Lord Leven. Two troops of horse. Lord 
Annandale’s and Lord Belhaven’s, probably made up the army 
to the number of above three thousand ir an. Belhaven rode 
at the head of his troop : but Annandale, the most factious of 
all Montgomery's followers, preferred the Club and the Parlia- 
ment House to the field. 

* The English army was commanded by General Mackay, ** a High- 
lander of noble descent, who had served long on the Continent, and who 
was distinguished by courage of the trjest temper, and by a piety such as 

is seldom found in soldiers of fortune." 
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Dundee, meanwhile, had summoned all the clans which ac* 
knowledged his commission to assemble for an expedition into 
Athol. His exertions were strenuously seconded by Lochiel. 
The fiery crosses were sent again in all haste through Appin 
and Ardnamurchan, up Glenmore, and along Loch Leven. 
But the call was so unexpected, and the time allowed was so 
short, that the muster was not a very full one. The whole 
number of broadswords seems to have been under three 
thousand. With this force, such as it was, Dundee set forth. 
On his march he was joined by succours which had just arrived 
from Ulster. They consisted of little more than three hundred 
Irish foot, ill armed, ill clothed, and ill disciplined. Their 
commander was an officer named Cannon, who had seen ser- 
vice in the Netherlands, and who might perhaps have acquitted 
himself well in a subordinate post and in a regular army, but 
who was altogether unequal to the part now assigned to him. 
He had already loitered among the Hebrides so long that some 
ships which had been sent with him, and which were laden 
with stores, had been taken by English cruisers. He and his 
soldiers had with difficulty escaped the same fate. Incompetent 
as he was, he bore a commission which gave him military rank 
in Scotland next to Dundee. 

The disappointment was severe. In truth James would 
have done better to withhold all assistance from the High- 
landers than to mock them by sending them, instead of the 
well appointed army which they had asked and expected, a 
rabble contemptible in numbers and appearance. It was now 
evident that whatever was done for his cause in Scotland must 
be done by Scottish hands. 

While Mackay from one side, and Dundee from the other, 
were advancing towards Blair Castle, important events had 
taken place there. Murray’s adherents soon began to waver in 
their fidelity to him. They had an old antipathy to Whigs ; 
for they considered the name of Whig as synonymous with the 
name of Campbell. They saw arrayed against them a large 
number of their kinsmen, commanded by a gentleman who was 
supposed to possess the confidence of the Marquess. The 
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besieging army therefore melted rapidly away. Many returned 
home on the plea that, as their neighbourhood was about to be the 
seat of war, they must place their families and cattle in security. 
Others more ingenuously declared that they would not fight in 
such a quarrel. One large body went to a brook, filled their 
bonnets with water, drank a health to King James, and then 
dispersed. Their zeal for King James, however, did not induce 
them to join the standard of his general. They lurked among 
the rocks and thickets which overhang the Garry, in the hope 
that there would soon be a battle, and that, whatever might be 
the event, there would be fugitives and corpses to plunder. 

Murray was in a strait. His force had dwindled to three or 
four hundred men : even in those men he could put little trust ; 
and the Macdonalds and Camerons were advancing fast. He 
therefore raised the siege of Blair Castle, and retired with a few 
followers into the defile of Killiecrankie. There he was soon 
joined by a detachment of two hundred fusileers whom Mackay 
had sent forward to secure the pass. The main body of the 
Lowland army speedily followed. 

Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty-seventh of 
July, Dundee arrived at Blair Castle. There he learned that 
Mackay’s troops were already in the ravine of Killiecrankie. 
It was necessary to come to a prompt decision. A council of 
war was held. The Saxon officers were generally against 
hazarding a battle. The Celtic chiefs were of a different 
opinion. Glengarry and Lochiel were now both of a mind. 
“ Fight, my Lord,*' said Lochiel with his usual energy : ‘‘ fight 
immediately : fight, if you have only one to three. Our men 
are in heart. Their only fear is that the enemy should escape. 
Give them their way ; and be assured that they will either 
perish or gain a complete victory. But if you restrain them, if 
you force them to remain on the defensive, I answer for 
nothing. If we do not fight, we had better break up and retire 
to our mountains.” 

Dundee’s countenance brightened. “ You hear, gentlemen,” 
he said to his Lowland officers, you hear the opinion of one 
who understands Highland war better than any of us.” No 
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voice was raised on the other side. It was determined to 
fight ; and the confederated clans in high spirits set forward to 
encounter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his way up the pass. 
The ascent had been long and toilsome : for even the foot had 
to climb by twos and threes ; and the baggage horses, twelve 
hundred in number, could mount only one at a time. No 
wheeled carriage had ever been tugged up that arduous path. 
The head of the column had emerged and was on the table- 
land, while the rearguard was still in the plain below. At length 
the passage was effected ; and the troops found themselves in 
a valley of no great extent. Their right was flanked by a rising 
ground, their left by the Garry. Wearied with their morning^s 
work, they threw themselves on the grass to take some rest and 
refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon they were roused by an alarm that 
the Highlanders were approaching. Regiment after regiment 
started up and got into order. In a little while the summit of 
an ascent which was about a musket shot before them was 
covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode forward for 
the purpose of surveying the force with which he was to con- 
tend, and then drew up his own men with as much skill as 
their peculiar character permitted him to exert. It was desirable 
to keep the clans distinct. Each tribe, large or small, formed 
a column separated from the next column by a wide interval. 
One of these battalions might contain seven hundred men, 
while another consisted of only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel 
had represented that it was impossible to mix men of different 
tribes without destroying all that constituted the peculiar 
strength of a Highland army. 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans. 
Nearest to them were Cannon and his Irish foot. Next stood 
the Macdonalds of Clanronald, commanded by the guardian of 
their young prince. On their left were other bands of Mac- 
donalds. At the head of one large battalion towered the 
stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his hand the royal 
standard of King James the Seventh. Still further to the left 
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»vere the cavalry, a small squadron, consisting of some Jacobite 
gentlemen who had fled from the Lowlands to the mountains, 
and of about forty of Dundee's old troopers. The horses had 
been ill fed and ill tended among the Grampians, and looked 
miserably lean and feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel with his 
Camerons. On the extreme left, the men of Sky were mar- 
shalled by Macdonald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where war has not 
become a science, men thought it the most important duty of 
a commander to set an example of personal courage and of 
bodily exertion. Lochiel was especially renowned for his 
physical prowess. His clansmen looked big with pride when 
they related how he had himself broken hostile ranks and 
hewn down tall warriors. He probably owed quite as much 
of his influence to these achievements as to the high qualities 
which, if fortune had placed him in the English Parliament 
or at the French court, would have made him one of the 
foremost men of his age. He had the sense however to per- 
ceive how erroneous was the notion which his countrymen had 
formed. He knew that to give and to take blows was not the 
business of a general. He knew with how’ much difficulty 
Dundee had been able to keep together, during a few days, an 
army composed of several clans ; and he knew that what Dundee 
had effected with difficulty Cannon would not be able to effect 
at all. The life on which so much depended must not be 
sacrificed to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel therefore adjured 
Dundee not to run into any unnecessary danger. “Your Lord- 
ship's business," he said, “ is to overlook everything, and to 
issue your commands. Our business is to execute those com- 
mands bravely and promptly." Dundee answered with calm 
magnanimity that there was much weight in what his friend Sir 
Ewan had urged, but that no general could effect anything 
great without possessing the confidence of his men. “ I must 
establish my character for courage. Your people expect to see 
their leaders in the thickest of the battle ; and to-day they shall 
see me there. I promise you, on my honour, that in future 
fights I will take more care of myself.” 
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Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, 
but more skilfully and more steadily by the regular soldiers 
than by the mountaineers. The space between the armies was 
one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highlanders dropped ; and 
the clans grew impatient The sun however was low in the 
west before Dundee gave the order to prepare for action. His 
men raised a great shout The enemy, probably exhausted 
by rhe toil of the day, returned a feeble and wavering cheer. 
“ We shall do it now,” said Lochiel : ‘‘ that is not the cry of 
men who are going to win.” He had walked through all his 
ranks, had addressed a few words to every Cameron, and had 
taken from every Cameron a promise to conquer or die. 

It was past seven o’clock. Dundee gave the word. The 
Highlanders dropped their plaids. The few who were so 
luxurious as to wear rude socks of untanned hide spurned 
them away. It was long remembered in Lochaber that Lochiel 
took off what probably was the only pair of shoes in his clan, 
and charged barefoot at the head of his men. The whole line 
advanced firing. The enemy returned the fire and did much 
execution. When only a small force was left between the 
armies, the Highlanders suddenly flung away their fire- 
locks, drew their broadswords, and rushed forward with a 
fearful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to receive the shock : 
but this was then a long and awkward process; and the 
soldiers were still fumbling with the muzzles of their guns and 
the handles of their bayonets when the whole flood of Macleans, 
Macdonalds, and Camerons came down. In two minutes the 
battle was lost and won. The ranks of Balfour’s regiment 
broke. He was cloven down while struggling in the press. 
Ramsay’s men turned their backs and dropped their arms. 
Mackay’s own foot were swept away by the furious onset of the 
Camerons. His brother and nephew exerted themselves in 
vain to rally the men. The former was laid dead on the 
ground by a stroke from a claymore. The latter, with eight 
wounds on his body, made his way through the tumult and 
carnage to his uncle’s side. Even in that extremity Mackay 
retained all his self-possession. He had still one hope. A 
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charge of horse might recover the day ; for of horse the 
bravest Highlanders were supposed to stand in awe. But he 
called on the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed behaved like a 
gallant gentleman ; but his troopers, appalled by the rout of 
the infantry, galloped off in disorder : Annandale’s men fol- 
lowed : all was over ; and the mingled torrent of red coats and 
tartans went raving down the valley to the gorge of Killie- 
crankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred bravely 
through the thickest of the claymores and targets, and reached 
a point fiom which he had a view of the field. His whole 
army had disappeared, with the exception of some Borderers 
whom Leven had kept together, and of the English regiment, 
which had poured a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, and 
which still kept unbroken order. All the men that could be 
collected were only a few hundreds. The general made haste 
to lead them across the Garry, and, having put that river 
between them and the enemy, paused for a moment to medi- 
tate on his situation. 

He couid hardly understand how the conquerors could be 
30 unwise as to allow him even that moment for deliberation. 
They might with ease have killed or taken all who were with 
him before the night closed in. But the energy of the Celtic 
warriors had spent itself in one furious rush and one short 
struggle. The pass was choked by the twelve hundred beasts 
of burden which carried the provisions and baggage of the 
vanquished army. Such a booty was irresistibly tempting to 
men who were impelled to war quite as much by the desire of 
rapine as by the desire of glory. It is probable that few even 
of the chiefs were disposed to leave so ricn a prize for the 
sake of King James. Dundee himself might at that moment 
have been unable to persuade his followers to quit the heaps 
of spoil, and to complete the great work of the day; and 
Dundee was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken his place in 
front of his little band of cavalry. He bade them follow him, 
and rode forward. But it seemed to be decreed that on that 
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day, the Lowland Scotch should in both armies appear to 
disadvantage. The horse hesitated. Dundee turned round, 
stood up in his stirrups, and, waving his hat, invited them to 
come on. As he lifted his arm, his cuirass rose, and exposed 
the lower part of his left side. A musket ball struck him : 
his horse sprang forward and plunged into a cloud of smoke 
and dust, which hid from both armies the fall of the victorious 
general. A person named Johnstone was near him, and 
caught him as he sank down from the saddle. How goes 
the day?” said Dundee. ‘‘Well for King James answered 
Johnstone: “but I am sorry for your Lordship.” “If it is 
well for him,” answered the dying man, “ it matters the less 
for me.” He never spoke again : but when, half an hour 
later. Lord Dunfermline and some other friends came to the 
spot, they thought that they could still discern some faint 
remains of life. The body, wrapped in two plaids, was carried 
to the Castle of Blair. 

The news of Dundee's victory was everywhere speedily 
followed by the news of his death ; and it is a strong proof 
of the extent and vigour of his faculties that his death seems 
everywhere to have been regarded as a complete set off against 
his victory. Hamilton,* before he adjourned the Estates, in- 
formed them that he had good tidings for them, that Dundee 
was certainly dead, and that therefore the rebels had on the 
whole sustained a defeat. In several letters written at that 
conjuncture by able and experienced politicians a similar 
opinion is expressed. The messenger who rode with the news 
of the battle to the English capital was fast followed by an- 
other who carried a despatch for the King, and, not finding 
His Majesty at St. James's, galloped to Hampton Court. No- 
body in the capital ventured to break the seal : but fortunately, 
after the letter had been closed, some friendly hand had hastily 
written on the outside a few words of comfort : “ Dundee is 
killed. Mackay has got to Stirling : ” and these words seem to 
have quieted the minds of the Londoners. 

* The Duke of Hamilton was then I.ord High Commissioner oi 
Scotland. 
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From the pass of Killiecrankie the Highlanders had re^ 
tired, proud of their victory, and laden with spoil, to the Castfc 
of Blair. They boasted that the field of battle was covered 
with heaps of Saxon soldiers, and that the appearance of the 
corpses bore ample testimony to the power of a good Gaelic 
broadsword in a good Gaelic right hand. Heads were found 
cloven down to the throat, and skulls struck clean off just 
above the ears. The conquerors however had bought their 
victory dear. While they were advancing they had been much 
galled by the musketry of the enemy : and, even after the 
decisive charge, Hastings’s Englishmen and some of Leven’s 
Borderers had continued to keep up a steady fire. A hundred and 
twenty Camerons had been slain : the loss of the Macdonalds 
had been still greater ; and several gentlemen of birth and 
note had fallen. 

Dundee was buried in the church of Blair Athol : but no 
monument was erected over his grave ; and the church itself 
has long disappeared. A rude stone on the field of battle 
marks, if local tradition can be trusted, the place where he 
fell. 
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THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA, AND THE 
BATTLE OF PLASSEY. 1757. 

(Essay on Lord Clive.) 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal No part of India pos- 
sessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for 
commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould which, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. 
The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious 
vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the 
cultivated districts with abundance of salt The great stream 
which fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its 
tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of 
man had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of 
the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its population 
multiplied exceedingly. Distant provinces were nourished 
from the overflowing of its granaries ; and the noble ladies of 
London and Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of its 
looms. The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, ener- 
vated by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful employ- 
ments, bpre the same relation to other Asiatics which the 
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Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetic children of 
Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, that in Valencia the 
earth is water and the men women ; and the description is at 
least equally applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. 
Whatever the Bengalee does he does languidly. His favourite 
pursuits are sedentary. He shrinks from bodily exertion ; and, 
though voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the 
war of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and 
scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. We doubt whether there be 
a hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the East 
India Company. There never, perhaps, existed a people so 
thoroughly fitted by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Chandemagore on the Hoogley. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Nearer to the sea 
the English had built Fort William. A church and ample 
warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, 
belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river ; and in the neighbourhood had 
sprung up a large and busy native town, where some Hindoo 
merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. But the 
tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained 
only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site of the 
present Citadel, and the Course, which is now daily crowded 
at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the 
ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like other 
great landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they 
were, like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a 
certain jurisdiction within their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other vicer 
roys of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. He 
died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, 
a youth under twenty years of age, who bore the name of 
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Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class 
of human beings ; and this unhappy boy was one of the worst 
specimens of his class. His understanding was naturally 
feeble, and his temper naturally unamiable. His education 
had been such as would have enervated even a vigorous 
intellect and perverted even a generous disposition. He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason with him, 
and selfish, because he had never been made to feel himself 
dependent on the good will of others. Early debauchery had 
unnerved his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers, 
sprung from the dregs of the people, and recommended by 
nothing but buffoonery and servility. It is said that he had 
arrived at that last stage of human depravity, when cruelty 
becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight of pain, as 
pain, where no advantp<ge is to be gained, no offence punished, 
no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early 
been his amusement to torture beasts and birds ; and, when 
he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery of 
his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so ; and his whims were never opposed. 
He had also fonned a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them \ and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of })erceiving that the 
riches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he 
imagined, would not compensate him for what he must lose, 
if the European trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should 
be driven by his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for 
a quarrel were readily found. The English, in expectation of 
a war with France, had begun to fortify their settlement without 
special permission from the Nabob. A rich native, whom he 
longed to plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not 
been delivered up. On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah 
marched with a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
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by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers.* Those in 
Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified and be- 
wildered by the approaching danger. The governor, who had 
heard much of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of 
his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest 
ship. The military commanda£>; thought that he could not do 
better than follow so good at example. The fort was taken 
after a feeble resistance ; and great numbers of the English fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. The Nabob seated himself 
with regal pomp in the principal hall of the factory, and 
ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, to 
be brought before him. His Highness talked about the inso- 
lence of the English, and grumbled at the smallness of the 
treasure which he had found ; but promised to spare their 
lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left at 
the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to secure 
them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a chamber 
known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would, in such a 
climate, have been too close and narrow. The space was only 
twenty feet square. The air-holes were small and obstructed. 
It was the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of 
England by lofty halls and by the constant waving of fans. 
The number of the prisoners was one hundred and forty-six. 
When they were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined that 
the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high spirits on account 
of the promise of the Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed 
and jested at the absurdity of the notion. They soon dis- 
covered their mistake. They expostulated ; they entreated ; 

• Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, had schemed to make 
French influence supreme in the South of India; but he had been baffled 
by the genius of Clive, as related by Macaulay in the earlier portion of 
the Essay. 
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but ill vain. The guards threatened to cut down all who 
hesitated. The captives were driven into the cell at the point 
of the sword, and the door wab instantly shut and locked upon 
them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell who, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mind, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without the Nabob’s orders, 
that the Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with 
despair. They trampled each other down, tought for the places 
at the windows, fought for the pittance of watei® with which 
the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them. 
The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the bars, and 
shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims. 
At length the tumult died away in low gaspings and meanings. 
The day broke, I'he Nabob had slept off his debauch, and 
permitted the door to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling up 
on each side the heaps of corpses on which the burning climate 
had already begun to do its loathsome work. When at length 
a passage was made, twenty- three ghastly figures, such as their 
own mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out 
of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in numoer, were flung into 
it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years, cannot be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. He 
inflicted no punishment on the murderers. He showed no 
tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, indeed, frbm 
whom nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart ; but 

4* 
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those from whom it was thought that any thing could be 
extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, unable 
to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, 
threatened him, and sent him up the country in irons, together 
with some other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing 
more than they chose to tell about the treasures of the 
Company. These persons, still bowed down by the sufferings 
of that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed 
only with grain and water, till at length the intercessions of the 
female relations of the Nabob procured their release. One 
Englishwoman had survived that night. She was placed in the 
haram of the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his no- 
minal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in the 
most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort Wil- 
liam, forbatle Englishmen to dwell in the neighbourhood, and 
directed that, in memory of his great actions, Calcutta should 
thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, 
and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within forty-eight 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determined that 
an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and that Clive 
should be at the head of the land forces. The naval armament 
was under the command of Admiral Watson. Nine hundred 
English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, and fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys, composed the army which sailed to punish a 
Prince who had more subjects than Louis the Fifteenth or the 
Empress Maria Theresa. In October the expedition sailed ; 
but it had to make its way against adverse winds, and did not 
reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshe- 
dabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state of foreign 
countries that he often used to say that there were not ten* 
thousand men in all Europe; and it had never occurred to him 
as possible that the English would dare to invade his domi- 
nions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their military 
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power, he began to miss them greatly. His revenues fell off ; 
and his ministers succeeded in making him understand that a 
ruler may sometimes find it more profitable to protect traders 
in the open enjoyment of their gains than to put them to the 
torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests of gold and 
jewels. He was already disposed to permit the Company to 
resume its mercantile operations in his country, when he re- 
ceived the news that an English armament was in the Hoogley. 
He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moorshe- 
dabad, and marched towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. He 
took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, reco- 
vered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, 
already disposed to make some concessions to the English, was 
confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of their 
power and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to the chiefs 
of the invading armament, and offered to restore the factory, 
and to give compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive s profession was war ; and he felt that there was some- 
thing discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah Dowlah. 
But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly composed of 
servants of the Company who had fled from Calcutta, had the 
principal direction of affairs ; and these persons were eager to 
be restored to their posts and compensated for their losses. 
The Government of Madras, apprised that war had commenced 
in Europe, and apprehensive of an attack from the French, 
became impatient for the return of the armament. The pro- 
mises of the Nabob were large, the chances of a contest doubt- 
ful ; and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed his 
regret that things should not be concluded in so glorious a 
manner as he could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the life 
of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, carrying into 
effect, with eminent ability and valour, the plans of others. 
Henceforth he is to be chiefl)r regarded as a statesman; and his 
military movements are to be considered as subordinate to his 
political designs. That in his new capacity he displayed great 
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ability, and obtained great success is unquestionable. But it is 
also unquestionable that the transactions in which he now began 
to take a part have left a stain on his moral character. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob were 
carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the Nabob’s expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions, he had seen much of the 
English and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium of 
communication between them and a native court. He pos- 
sessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
measure the Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and 
treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner towards Calcutta ; but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented, he fell 
back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them on their 
own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than he formed 
new designs against them. He intrigued with the French 
authorities at Chandemagore. He invited Bussy to march 
from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the English out 
of Bengal. All this was well known to Clive and Watson. 
They determined accordingly to strike a decisive blow and to 
attack Chandemagore, before the force there could be strength- 
ened by new arrivals, either from the south of India or from 
Europe. Watson directed the expedition by water, Clive by 
land. The. success of the combined movements was rapid and 
complete. The fort, the garrison, the artillery, the military- 
stores, all fell into the hands of tjie English. Near five hundred 
European troops were among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while 
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he was still able to oppose to them their French rivals. The 
French were now vanquished ; and he began to regard the 
English with still greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
t\'eak and unprincipled mind oscillated bet^veen servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of 
the compensation due for the wrongs which he had committed. 
The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting 
that distinguished officer to hasten to protect Bengal “ against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’' says his Highness, ‘‘may 
all bad fortune attend.” He ordered his army to march against 
the English. He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive's 
letters. He then sent answers in the most florid language of 
compliment. ' He ordered Watts out of his presence, and 
threatened to impale him. He again sent for Watts, and begged 
pardon for the insult. In the meantime, his wretched mal- 
administration, his folly, his dissolute manners, and his love of 
the lowest company, had disgusted all classes of his subjects, 
soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatious 
Mahommedans, the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. 
A formidable confederacy was formed against him, in which 
were included Roydullub, the minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, 
the principal commander of the troops, and Jugget Seit, the 
richest banker in India. The plot was confided to the English 
agents, and a communication was opened between the mal- 
contents at Moorshedabad and the Committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation; but Clive’s 
voice was given in fa\ our of the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined that 
the English should lend their powerful assistance to depose 
Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample compensation 
to the Company and its servants, and a liberal donative to the 
army, the navy, and the committee. The odious vices of Surajah 
Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had suffered at his hands, 
the dangers to which our trade must have been exposed had he 
continued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the resolution 
of deposing him. But nothing can justify the dissimulation 
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which Clive i\tooped to practise. He wrote to Surajah Dowian 
in terms so affectionate that they for a time lulled that weali 
prince into perfect security. The same courier who carried 
this “ soothing letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried 
to Mr. Watts a letter in the following terms : ‘‘ Tell Meer 
Jaffier to fear nothing. I will join him with five thousand men 
who never turned their backs. Assure him I will march night 
and day to his assistance, and stand by him as long as I have 
a man left.” 

It was imp>ossible that a plot which had so many ramifica 
tions should long remain entirely concealed. Enough reached 
the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going well ; the plot was nearly ripe ; when Clive learned 
that Omichund was likely to play false. The artful Bengalee 
had been promised a liberal compensation for all that he had 
lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him. His services 
had been great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. By 
one word breathed in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he could undo 
all that he had done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of 
all the conspirators, were at his mercy ; and he determined to 
take advantage of his situation and to make his own terms. 
He demanded three hundred thousand pounds sterling as the 
price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The committee, 
incensed by the treachery and appalled by the danger, knew 
not what course to take. But Clive was more than Omichund’s 
match in Omichund’s own arts. The man, he said, was a villain. 
Any artifice which would defeat such knavery was justifiable. 
The best course would be to promise what was asked. Omi- 
chund would soon be at their mercy; and then they might punish 
him by withholding from him, not only the bribe which he now 
demanded, but also the compensation which all the other 
sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was this wary and saga- 
cious Hindoo to be deceived ? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
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between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red, the former real, the latter fictitious. 
In the former Omichimd's name was not mentioned ; the latter, 
which was to be shown to him, contained a stipulation in his 
favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had scruples 
about signing the red treaty. Omichund's vigilance and acute- 
ness were such that the absence of so important a name would 
probably awaken his suspicions, juut Clive was not a man to 
do anything by halves. We almost blush to write it. He 
forged Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly from 
Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and wrote to 
the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his previous 
letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the British had 
suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by announcing that, as the 
rains were about to set in, he and his men would do themselves 
the honour of waiting on his Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, and carry 
over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive moment ap- 
proached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambition. 
Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay with a 
mighty power a few miles off at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier 
delayed to fulfil his engagements, and returned evasive answers 
to the earnest remonstrances of the English general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his confede- 
rate : and, whatever confidence he might place in his own 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops, 
it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as 
numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not one 
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of his little band would ever return. On this occasion, for the 
first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during a few 
hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a decision. 
He called a council of war. The majority pronounced against 
fighting ; and Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 
Long afterwards, he said- that he had never called but one 
council of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of that 
council, the British would never have been masters of Bengal. 
But scarcely had the meeting broken up when he was himself 
again. He retired alone under the shade of some trees, and 
passed near an hour there in thought. He came back deter- 
mined to put every thing to the hazard, and gave orders that 
all should be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day’s 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango- trees near Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. 
Clive was unable to sleep ; he heard, through the whole night, 
the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp of the 
Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout heart should now 
and then have sunk, when he reflected against what odds, and 
for what a prize, he was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every one 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomily 
in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the 
furies of those who had cursed him with their last breath in the 
Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed 
with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the 
plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of 
the largest size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, and 
each pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some smaller 
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guns, under the direction of a few French auxiliaries, were per- 
haps more formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, 
drawn, not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but from 
the bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces; and 
the practised eye of Clive could perceive that both the men and 
the horses were more powerful than those of the Carnatic. 
The force which he had to oppose to this great multitude con- 
sisted of only three thousand men. But of these nearly a 
thousand were English ; and all were led by English officers, 
and trained in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men of the Thirty-ninth 
Regiment, which still bears on its colours, amidst many honour- 
able additions won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, 
the name of Plassey, and the proud motto. Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effect Several 
of the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service 
fell Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His own 
terror increased every moment One of the conspirators urged 
on him the expediency of retreating. The insidious advice, 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors suggested, was 
readily received. He ordered his army to fall back, and this 
order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment, and 
ordered his troops to advance. The confused and dispirited 
multitude gave way before the onset of disciplmed valour. No 
mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely 
routed. The little band of Frenchmen who alone ventured to 
confront the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. 
In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never 
to reassemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were 
slain. But their camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable 
waggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power of the con- 
querors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and 
fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army of near sixty thou- 
sand men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous 
than Great Britain. 
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Mecr Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
the action. But as soon as he saw that the fate of the day was 
decided, he drew off his division of the army, and, when the 
battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The next 
morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a little uneasy 
as to the reception which awaited him there. He gave evident 
signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive him with 
the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions were 
speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, embraced 
him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, 
and advised him to march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with 
all the speed with which a fleet camel could caiTy him, and 
arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty-four hours. 
There he called his counsellors round him. The wisest advised 
him to put himself into the hands of the English, from whom 
he had nothing worse to fear than deposition and confinement. 
But he attributed this suggestion to treachery. Others urged 
him to try the chance of war again. He approved the advice, 
and issued orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere 
even during one day to a manly resolution. He learned that 
Meer Jaffier had arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable. 
Disguised in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in his 
hand, he let himself down at night from a window of his palace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the 
river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by 
two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. For 
his residence had been assigned a palace, which was surrounded 
by a garden so spacious that all the troops who accompanied 
him could conveniently encamp within it. The ceremony of 
the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly performed. Clive 
led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, placed him on it, 
presented to him, after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives who filled the 
hall, congratulated them on the good fortune which had freed 
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them from a tyrant. He was compelled on this occasion to 
use the services of an interpreter ; for it is remarkable that, 
long as he resided in India, intimately acquainted as he was 
with Indian politics and with the Indian character, and adored 
as he was by his Indian soldiery, he never learned to express 
himself with facility in any Indian language. He is said in- 
deed to have been sometimes under the necessity of em- 
ploying, in his intercourse with natives of India, the smattering 
of Portuguese which he had acquired, when a lad in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with his allies. A 
conference was h'eld at the house of Jugget Seit, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. 
Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to stand hic^h 
in the favour of Clive who, with dissimulation surpassing even 
the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treated him 
with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was produced 
and read. Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the 
servants of the Company, and said in English, ‘‘ It is now time 
to undeceive Omichund.” “ Omichund,” said Mr. Scrafton in 
Hindostanee, "‘the red treaty is a trick. You are to have 
nothing. Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his 
attendants. He revived j but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples of conscience in 
his dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems 
to have been touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one 
of the great temples of India, in the hope that change of scene 
might restore his health, and was- even disposed, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed again, to employ him in the public 
service. But, from the moment of that sudden shock, the un- 
Jiappy man sank gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly 
been distinguished by the strength of his understanding and 
the simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himi^elf 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In 
this abject state he languished a few months, and then died. 
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We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks for 
the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers with re- 
spect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts.' He regrets, indeed, that it 
was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery; 
but he will not admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the English were not 
bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements with the wily 
Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason would 
have produced a crowd of imitators. Now, we will not discuss 
this point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, it is 
quite unnecessary to do so : for, looking at the question as a 
question of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, and 
using no arguments but such as Machiavelli might have em- 
ployed in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced that 
Clive was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, 
not merely a crime, but a blunder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to be generally cor- 
rect, even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals ; 
but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies 
is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention 
men who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches of 
private faith. But we doubt whether it be possible to mention a 
state which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach ot 
public faith. The entire history of British India is an illus- 
tration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose 
perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon with 
which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a long 
course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by 
allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. English 
valour and English intelligence have done less to extend 

^ Sir John Malcolm wrote the life of Lord Clive which Macaulay 
reviewed in this Essay, 
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and lo preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. 
All that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing when compared with what we have 
gained by being the one power in India on whose* word reli- 
ance can be placed. No oath which superstition can devise, 
no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the ‘‘ yea, yea,” and “ nay, 
nay,” of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the territories of powerful 
and deadly enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. 
The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the offer 
of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which 
is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The British 
Government offers little more than four per cent. ; and avarice 
hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its most 
secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise moun- 
tains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will desert 
the standard of the Company. The Company promises only 
a moderate pension after a long service. But every sepoy 
knows that the promise of the Company will be kept : he 
knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Governor- General ; and he knows 
that there is not another state in India which would not, in 
spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in 
a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest 
advantage which a government can possess is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had 
we acted during the last two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound, 
had we, as often as we had to deal with people like Omichund, 
retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking faith, after their 
fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or capacity could 
have upheld our empire. 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

(Essay on Warren Hastings.) 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
was little more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at Court, 
paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with his 
wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King 
treated him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had 
already incurred much censure on account of the favour which, 
in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she had shown to 
the ‘‘elegant Marian,’’ was not less gracious to Hastings. The 
Directors received him in a solemn sitting ; and their chairman 
read to him a vote of thanks which they had passed without 
one dissentient voice. “ I find myself,” said Hastings, in a 
letter written about a quarter of a year after his arrival in 
England, “ I find myself everywhere, and universally, treated 
with evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that I 
possess the good opinion of my country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had already 
received ample notice of the attack which was in preparation. 
Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice 
in the House of Commons of' a motion seriously affecting a 
gentleman lately returned from India. The session, however, 
was then so far advanced, that it was impossible to enter on so 
extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of his 
position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgment, that readiness 
in devising expedients, which had distinguished him in the 
East, seemed now to have forsaken him ; not that his abilities 
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were at all impaired ; not that he was not still the same man 
who had triumphed over Francis and Nuncomar, who had made 
the Chief Justice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, who had de- 
posed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder Ali. But ^n oak, as 
Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transplanted at fifty. A 
man who, having left England when a boy, returns to it after 
thirty or forty years passed in India, will find, be his talents 
what they may, that he has much both to learn and to unlearn 
before he can take a place among English statesmen. The 
working of a representative system, the war of parties, the arts 
of debate, the influence of the press, are startling novelties to 
him. Surrounded * on every side by new machines and new 
tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hannibal would have been 
at Waterloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His very acuteness 
deludes him. His very vigour causes him to stumble. The 
more correct his maxims, when applied to the state of society 
to which he is accustomed, the more certain they are to lead 
him astray. This was strikingly the case with Hastings. In 
India he had a bad hand ; but he was master of the game, and 
he won every stake. In England he held excellent cards, if he 
had known how to play them; and it was chiefly by his own 
errors that he was brought to the verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice of 
a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made a 
singularly happy selection. He put himself into the hands of 
Wedderburn, afterwards Lord ^Loughborough, one of the few 
great advocates who have also been great in the House of Com 
mons. To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, 
neither learning nor knowledge of the world, neither forensic 
acuteness nor that eloquence which charms political assemblies. 
Hastings entrusted his interests to a very difterent person, a 
major in the Bengal army, named Scott This gentleman had 
been sent over from India some time before as the agent of the 
Governor- General It was rumoured that his services were re- 
warded with Oriental munificence; and we believe that he 
received much more than Hastings could conveniently spare. 
The Major obtained a seat in Parliament, and was there 
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regarded as the organ of his employer. It,was evidently impossi- 
ble that a gentleman so situated could speak with the authority 
which belongs to an independent position. Nor had the agent 
of Hastings the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an 
assembly which, accustomed to listen to great orators, had 
naturally become fastidious. He was always on his legs ; he 
was very tedious ; and he had only one topic, the merits and 
wrongs of Hastings. Every body who knows the House of 
Commons will easily guess what followed. The Major was 
soon considered as the greatest bore of his time. His exertions 
were not confined to Parliament. There was hardly a day on 
which the newspapers did not contain some puff upon Hastings, 
signed Asiaticus or Bengalemis^ but known to be written by the 
indefatigable Scott; and hardly a month in which some bulky 
pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same pen, did not 
pass to the trunk-makers and the pastry-cooks. As to this 
gentleman's capacity for conducting a delicate question through 
Parliament, our readers will want no evidence beyond that 
which they will find in letters preserved in these volumes.* We 
will give a single specimen of his temper and judgment. He 
designated the greatest man then living as “ that reptile Mr. 
Burke.” 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the general 
aspect of affairs was favourable to Hastings. The King was on 
his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in his 
cause. Among public men he had many ardent friends. Such 
were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his body 
but not that of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, though 
unconnected with any party, retained the importance which 
belongs to great talents and knowledge. The ministers were 
generally believed to be favourable to the late Governor- 
General. They owed their power to the clamour which had 
been raised against Mr. Fox's East India Bill. The authors of 
that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, and of setting 
up powers unknown to the constitution, had defended them- 
selves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by arguing 

• “ The Memoirs of Warren Hastings,’’ by the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
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that abuses so extraordinary justified extraordinary measures. 
Those who, by opposing that bill, had raised themselves to the 
head of affairs, would naturally be inclined to extenuate the 
evils which had been made the plea for administering so violent 
a remedy; and such, in fact, was their general disposition. The 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in particular, whose great place 
and force of intellect gave him a weight in the government in- 
ferior only to that of Mr. Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings 
with indecorous violence. Mr. Pitt, though he had censured 
many parts of the Indian system, had studiously abstained from 
saying a word against the late chief of the Indian government. 
To Major Scott, indeed, the young minister had in private ex- 
tolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful man, who had the high- 
est claims on the government. There was only one objection 
to granting all that so eminent a servant of the public could 
ask. The resolution of censure still remained on the Journals 
of the House of Commons. That resolution was, indeed, 
unjust; but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise the 
King to bestow any mark of approbation on the person cen- 
sured? If Major Scott is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that 
this was the only reason which prevented the advisers of the 
Crown from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-General. 
Mr. Dundas was the only important member of the administra- 
tion who was deeply committed to a different view of the 
subject. He had moved the resolution which created the diffi- 
culty; but even from him little was to be apprehended. Since 
he had presided over the committee on Eastern affairs, great 
changes had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies ; 
he had fixed his hopes on new object?; and whatever may have 
been his good qualities, — and he had many, — flattery itself 
never reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to 
expect support; and the ministry was very powerful, ^fhe 
opposition was loud and vehement against him. But the 
opposition, though formidable from the wealth and influence of 
some of its members, and from the admirable talents and elo- 
quence of others, was outnumbered in parliament, and odious 
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throughout trie country. Nor, as far as we can judge, was the 
opposition generally desirous to engage in so serious an under- 
taking as the impeachment of an Indian Governor. Such an 
impeachment must last for years. It must impose on the chiefs 
of the party an immense load of labour. Yet it could scarcely, 
in any manner, affect the event of the great political game. 
The followers of the coalition were therefore more inclined to 
revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They lost no opportu- 
nity of coupling his name with the names of the most hateful 
tyrants of whom history makes mention. The wits of Brooks’s 
aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his public and at his 
domestic life. Some fine diamonds which he had presented, as 
it was rumoured, to the royal family, and a certain richly carved 
ivory bed which the Queen had done him the honour to accept 
from him, were favourite subjects of ridicule. One lively poet 
proposed that the great acts of the fair Marian’s present husband 
should be immortalised by the pencil of his predecessor; and 
that Imhoff should be employed to embellish the House of 
Commons with paintings of the bleeding Rohillas, of Nuncomar 
swinging, of Cheyte Sing letting himself down to the Ganges. 
Another, in an exquisitely humorous parody of Virgil’s third 
eclogue, propounded the question what that mineral could be 
of which the rays had power to make the most austere of prin- 
cesses the friend of a wanton. A third described, with gay 
malevolence, the gorgeous appearaiice of Mrs. Hastings at St. 
James’s, the galaxy of jewels, tom from Indian Begums, which 
adorned her head-dress, her necklace gleaming with future 
votes, and the depending questions that shone upon her ears. 
Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a motion for a 
vote of censure, would have satisfied the great body of the 
opposition. But there were two men whose indignation was 
not to be so appeased, Philip Francis * and Edmund Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, and 

' Sir Philip Francis, whom Macaulay, as is well known, believed 
to be the author of the Letters of Junius, had been Hastings’s vehement 
opponent in the Council at Calcutta. The mutual dislike of the two men 
had culminated in a duel, in which Francis was severely wounded. 
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had already established a character there for industry and 
ability. He laboured indeed under one most unfortunate de« 
feet, want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. Before 
he had been many days in parliament, he incurred the bitter 
dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as much as- 
perity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
years nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities which 
Francis had brought back from the East. After his usual 
fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was far purer. 
Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have tried 
to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence and 
pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But they have 
altogether failed. The idle story that he had some private 
slight to revenge has long been given up, even by the advocates 
of Hastings. 

The plain truth is that Hastings had committed some great 
crimes, and that the thought of those crimes made the blood of 
Burke boil in his veins. For Burke was a man in whom 
compassion for sufferings and hatred of injustice and tyranny, 
were as strong as in Las Casas or Clarkson.^ And although in 
him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feelings were 
alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human nature, he is, 
like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted years of 
intense labour to the service of a people with whom he had 
neither blood nor language, neither religion nor manners in 
common, and from whom no requital, no thanks, no applause 
could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those 
Europeans who have passed many years in that country, have 

* Las Casas was the great Bishop who, in the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century, exerted himself to protect the natives of America against 
the cruelties of the Spaniards. Thomas Clarkson was the famous opponent 
of the negro slave-trade. 
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attained, and such as certainly was never attained by any public 
man who had not quitted Europe. He had studied the history, 
the laws, and the usages of the East with an industry such as is 
seldom found united to so much genius and so much sensibility. 
Others have perhaps been equally laborious, and have collected 
an equal mass of materials. But the manner in which Burke 
brought his higher powers of intellect to work on statements of 
facts, and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In 
every part of those huge bales of Indian information which 
repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once philosophi- 
cal and poetical, found something to instruct or to delight. 
His reason analysed and digested those vast and shapeless 
masses ; his imagination animated and coloured them. Out of 
darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he formed a multitude of 
ingenious theories and vivid pictures. He had, in the highest 
degree, that noble faculty whereby man is able to live in the 
past and in the future, in the distant and in the unreal. India 
and its inhabitants were not to him, as to most Englishmen, 
mere names and abstractions, but a real country and a real 
people. The burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm 
and the cocoa tree, the rice-field, the tank, the huge trees, older 
than the Mogul empire, under which the village crowds as- 
semble, the thatched root of the peasant’s hut, the rich tracery 
of the mosque where the imaum prays with his face to Mecca, 
the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, 
descending the steps to the river-side, the black faces, the long 
beards, the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing 
robes, the spears and the silver maces, the elephants with their 
canopies of state, the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and the 
close litter of the noble lady, all these things were to him as the 
objects amidst which his own life had been passed, as the objects 
which lay on the road between Beaconsfield and St. James’s 
Street. All India was present to the eye of his mind, from 
the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at the feet of 
sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched, 
from die bazar, humming like a bee-liive with the crowd of 
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buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely courier shakes 
his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyaenas. He had just 
as lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord 
George Gordon's riots, and of the execution of Nuncomar as 
of the execution of Dr. Dodd.* Oppression in Bengal was to 
him the same thing as oppression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjus- 
tifiable acts. All that followed was natural and necessary in a 
mind like Burke's. His imagination and his passions, once 
excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense. His reason, powerful as it was, became the slave of 
feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character ol 
personal aversion. He could see no mitigating circumstance, 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous and 
affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been made 
almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. 
Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he found himself, 
in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious court 
and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence was out of 
date. A young generation, which knew him not, had filled the 
House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by 
the unseemly interruption of lads who were in their cradles 
when his orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause 
of the great Earl of Chatham. These things had produced on 
his proud and sensitive spirit an effect at which we cannot 
wonder. He could no longer discuss any question with calm- 
ness, or make allowance for honest differences of opinion. 
Those who think that he was more violent and acrimonious in 
debates about India than on other occasions are ill informed 
respecting the last years of his life. In the discussions on the 
Commercial Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on the Re- 
gency, on the French Revolution, he showed even more viru- 
lence than in conducting the impeachment. Indeed it may be 
remarked that the very persons who called him a mischievous 

* The Rev. Dr. Dodd was hanged for forgery in 1777. The Lord 
George Gordon riots occurred in 1780. 
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maniac, for condemning in buniing words the Rohilla war and 
the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into a prophet as soon 
as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and not with 
greater reason, against the taking of the Bastille and the insults 
ofifered to Marie Antoinette. To us he appears to have been 
neither a maniac in the former case nor a prophet in the latter, 
but in both cases a great and good man, led into extravagance 
by a sensibility which domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of Francis, 
or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led their party 
to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if his own conduct 
had been judicious. He should have felt that, great as his 
public services had been, he was not faultless ; and should 
have been content to make his escape, without aspiring to the 
honours of a triumph. He and his agent took a different view. 
They were impatient for the rewards which, as they conceived, 
were deferred only till Burke’s attack should be over. They 
accordingly resolved to force on a decisive action with an 
enemy for whom, if they had been wise, they would have made 
a bridge of gold. On the first day of the session of 1786, 
Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice given in the pre- 
ceding year, and asked whether it was seriously intended to 
bring any charge against the late Govern or- General. This 
challenge left no course open to the Opposition, except to 
come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge themselves 
calumniators. The administration of Hastings had not been 
so blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North so 
feeble, that it could be prudent to venture on so bold a de- 
fiance. The leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the 
only answer which they could with honour return ; and the 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some 
of the documents for which he asked were refused by the 
ministers, who, in the debate, held language such as strongly 
confirmed the prevailing opinion, that they intended to support 
Hastings. In April the charges were laid on the table. They 
had been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in a form 
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too much resembling that of a pamphlet. Hastings was fur- 
nished with a copy of the accusation ^ and it was intimated to 
him that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his own defence 
at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality 
which had attended him ever since the day when he set foot on 
English ground. It seemed to be decreed that this man, so 
politic and so successful in the East, should commit nothing 
but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser would have 
told him that the best thing which he could do would be to 
make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration at the bar of 
the House ; but that, if he could not trust himself to speak, and 
found it necessary to read, he ought to be as concise as possible. 
Audiences accustomed to extemporaneous debating of the 
highest excellence are always impatient of long written compo- 
sitions. Hastings, however, sat down as he would have done 
at the Government-house in Bengal, and prepared a paper of 
immense length. That paper, if recorded on the consultations 
of an Indian administration, would have been justly praised as 
a very able minute. But it was now out of place. It fell flat, 
as the best written defence must have fallen flat, on an assembly 
accustomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts of Pitt and 
Fox. The members, as soon as their curiosity about the face 
and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was satisfied, walked 
away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell his story till midnight 
to the clerks and the Sergeant-at-arnis. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in the 
beginning of June, brought forward the charge relating to the 
Rohillawar.* He acted discreetly in placing this accusation 
in the van ; for Dundas had formerly moved, and the house 
had adopted, a resolution condemning, in the most severe 
terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to Rohil- 

* Warren Hastings had sold the services of a British brigade to the 
Nabob of Oude, who had thereby been enabled to conquer and devastate 
Rohilcund. Three generations afterwards, during the crisis of the great 
mutiny, we found to our cost that the people of Rohilcund had not foi- 
gotten the transaction. 
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cund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in defence? 
of his own consistency ; but he put a bold face on the matter, 
and opposed the motion. Among other things, he declared 
that, though he still thought the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he 
considered the services which Hastings had subsequently 
rendered to the state as sufficient to atone even for so great 
an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with Dundas ; and 
Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes against 
sixty seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, 
that he had reason to be so. The Rohilla war was, of all 
his measures, that which his accusers might with greatest ad- 
vantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court of 
Directors. It had been condemned by the House of Com- 
mons. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had since 
become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian affairs. Yet 
Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had been completely 
defeated on it. That, having failed here, he should succeed on 
any point, was generally thought impossible. It was rumoured 
at the clubs and coffee-houses that one or perhaps two more 
charges would be brought forward, that if, on those chargea, 
the sense of the House of Commons should be against impeach- 
ment, the Opposition would let the matter drop, that Hastings 
would be immediately raised to the peerage, decorated with the 
star of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and invited to lend 
the assistance of his talents and experience to the India board. 
Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months before, had spoken with 
contempt of the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling 
Hastings to the House of Lords ; and had even said, that if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the Commons, 
there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Great Seal from 
taking the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage. The very 
title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. Foe, 
through all changes of scene and changes of fortune, remained 
unchanged his attachment to the spot which had witnessed the 
greatness and the fall of his family, and which had borne so 
great a part in the first dreams of his young ambition, 
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But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast 
On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with great 
ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the treatment of 
Cheyte Sing.^ Francis followed on the same side. TJie friends 
of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual 
abundance and felicity of language, the Minister gave his 
opinion on the case. He maintained that the Governor-General 
was justified in calling on the Rajah of Benares for pecuniary 
assistance, and in imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously withheld. He also thought that the conduct of 
the Governor- General during the insurrection had been dis- 
tinguished by ability and presence of mind. He censured, with 
great bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both in India and in 
Parliament, as most dishonest and malignant. The necessary 
inference from Pitt's arguments seemed to be that Hastings 
ought to be honourably acquitted ; and both the friends and 
the opponents of the Minister expected from him a declaration 
to that effect. To the astonishment of all parties, he concluded 
by saying that, though he thought it right in Hastings to fine 
Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of the fine was too 
great for the occasion. On this ground, and on this ground 
alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every other part of the conduct 
of Hastings with regard to Benares, declare that he should vote 
in favour of Mr. Fox's motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might be so. 
For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Rohil- 
CLind. The general astonishment was the greater^ because, 
only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom the 
Minister could depend had received the usual notes from the 
Treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote 
against Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings 
that, early on the morning of the very day on which the debate 

* Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of Benares, had been driven into hostility 
by the oppressive conduct of Hastings, and had then been defeated and 
deposed. 
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took place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many hours. The result of this conference was a 
vietermination to give up the late Governor- General to the 
vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for the 
most powerful minister to carry all his followers with him in so 
strange a course. Several persons high in office, the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, divided against 
Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood by the head 
of the government without asking questions, were sufficiently 
numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen members 
voted for Mr. Fox’s motion; seventy-nine against it Dundas 
silently followed Pitt 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respect- 
ing Hastings. In the following year, those discussions were 
resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the Begums * 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was so 
imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost, but 
which was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant of all 
the productions of his ingenious mind. The impression which 
it produced was such as has never been equalled. He sat 
down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud clap- 
ping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar and the 
strangers in the gallery joined. The excitement of the House 
was such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing ; and 
the debate was adjourned. The ferment spread fast through 
the town. Within four and twenty hours, Sheridan was offered 
a thousand pounds for the copyright of the speech, if he would 
himself correct it for the press. The impression made by this 
remarkable display of eloquence on severe and experienced 
critics, whose discernment may be supposed to have been 
quickened by emulation, was deep and permanent. Mr. Wind- 
ham, twenty years later, said that the speech deserved all its 
fame, and was, in spite of some faults of taste, such as wej*e 
seldom wanting either in the literary or in the parliamentary 

* Hastings, by harsh and unscrupulous methods, had extorted large 
sums of money for the use of the East India Company from the Begums, 
or Princesses, of Oude 
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performances of Sheridan, the finest that had been delivered 
within the memory of man. Mr. Fox, about the same time, 
being asked by the late Lord Holland what was the best 
speech ever made in the House of Commons, assigned the 
first place, without hesitation, to the great oration of Sheridan 
on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scrape^ 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan’s motion ; and the 
question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five votes 
against sixty-eight 

The Oppositibn, flushed with victory and strongly sup- 
ported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring forward a 
succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary transactions. 
The friends of Hastings were discouraged, and, having now no 
hope of being able to avert an impeachment, were not very 
strenuous in their exertions. At length the House, having 
agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to go before 
the Lords, and to impeach the late Governor- General of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastings was at the same time 
arrested by the Sergeant -at-arms, and carried to the bar of the 
Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, 
therefore, impossible that any progress could be made in the 
trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail ; and 
further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should re- 
assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the com- 
mons proceeded to elect a comfnittee for managing the im- 
peachment. Burke stood at the head ; and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad terms, that they had been at feud during many years, 
that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled them 
to seek each other’s lives, and that it would be improper and 
indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public accuser. It 
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i\ras urged on the other side with great force, particularly by 
Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the first duty of a 
judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities of an 
advocate; that in the ordinary administration of criminal 
justice among the English, the aggrieved party, the very last 
person who ought to be admitted into the jury-box, is the pro- 
secutor ; that what was wanted in a manager was, not that he 
^hould be free from bias, but that he should be able, well-in- 
formed, energetic, and active. The ability and information of 
Francis were admitted ; and the very animosity with which he 
was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, was at least a 
pledge for his energy and activity. It seems difficult to refute 
these arguments. But the inveterate hatred borne by Francis 
to Hastings had excited general disgust. The House decided 
that Francis should not be a manager. Pitt voted with the 
majority, Dundas with the minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 1788, the 
sittings of the Court commenced. There have been spectacles 
more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and 
cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than that 
which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but, perhaps, there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly culti- 
vated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds 
of interest which belong to the near and to the distant, to the 
present and to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one 
hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation, were now displayed, with 
every advantage that could be derived both from co-operation 
and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the 
mind either backward, through many troubled centuries, to the 
days when the foundations of our constitution were laid, or far 
away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters from right to left. The High Court of Par- 
liament was to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of exei- 
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cising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, and 
O'^er the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall 
of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded with acclama- 
tions at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had 
witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just absolution 
of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just 
resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted the High 
Court of Justice with the placid courage which has half redeemed 
his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. The 
avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept 
clear by cavalry. ‘The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were 
marshalled by the heralds under Garter King-at-arms. The 
judges in their vestmenjts of state attended to give advice on 
points of law. Near a hundred and seventy lords, three fourths 
of the Upper House, as the Upper House then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribunal. The junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, 
Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable defence 
of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France and Spam. 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. The 
grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long galleries were 
crowded by an audience such as has rarely excited the fears or 
the emulation of an orator. There were gathered together, 
from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous 
empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the repre- 
sentatives of every science and of every art. There were seated 
round the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of the house 
of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings and 
Commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle which 
no other country in the world could present. There Siddons, 
in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a 
jcene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There the 
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historian of the Roman Empire thought ot the days when 
Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, 
before a senate which still retained some show of freedom, 
Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa.^ There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar 
of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that 
easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many 
noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in 
that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a 
vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the 
earth, too often paraded with injudicious and inelegant osten- 
tation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. There appeared 
the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne 
had in secret plighted his faith.* There too was she, the beau- 
tiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia whose delicate 
features, lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from 
the common decay There were the members of that brilliant 
society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, 
under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs.’ Montague. And there, 
among the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of Fox 
himself, had carried the Westminster election against palace and 
treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not un- 
worthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive and 
populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth 
armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his high 

* Gibbon, in his Autobiography, alludes with gratification to the mention 
which Sheridan made of his History on a subsequent day of the proceedings. 
“Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence,” he writes, “ demanded my applause ; nor 
could I hear without emotion the personal compliment which he paid me 
in the presence of the British nation.” The compliment consisted in 
classing him With Tacitus. 

^ Mrs. Fitzherbert had been privately married to the Prince of Wales 
in December, 1785. 

• The Saint Cecilia of Sir Joshua Reynolds was Mrs. Sheridan, 
formerly Miss Linley. 
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place he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that 
most had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny him no 
title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, and 
not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet de- 
riving dignity from a carriage which, while it indicated deference 
to the court, indicated also habitual self-possession and self- 
respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not 
gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn, 
but serene, on which was written as legibly as under the picture 
in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens cequa in arduis ; such 
was the aspect with which the great proconsul presented himself 
to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were after- 
wards raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts 
in their profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ) the more humane and 
eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and Plomer who, near twenty years later, successfully 
conducted in the same high court the defence of Lord Melville, 
and subsequently became Vice-chancellor and Master of the 
Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with green benches and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did 
not fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of his 
appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compliment 
of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be one of 
the conductors of the impeachment; and his commanding, 
copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that great 
muster of various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted 
Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor ; and his 
friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, his 
tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these 
two distinguished members of the Lower House, the box in 
which the managers stood contained an array of speakers such 

5 
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as perhaps had not appeared together since the great age of 
Athenian eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, the 
English Demosthenes and the English Hyperides. There was 
Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, 
but in amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagination 
superior to every orator, ancient or modem. There, with eyes 
reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of 
the age, his form developed by every manly exercise, his face 
beaming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chival- 
rous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by 
such men, did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age 
when most of those who distinguished themselves in life are 
still contending for prizes and fellowships at college, he had 
won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament No advan- 
tage of fortune or connexion was wanting that could set off to 
the height his splendid talents and his unblemished honour. 
At twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be ranked with 
the veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the 
British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. All who 
stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone, culprit, advocates, 
accusers. To the generation which is now in the vigour of life, 
he is the sole representative of a great age which has passed 
away. But those who, within the last ten years, have listened 
with delight, till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the 
House of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles 
Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the powers of a 
race of men among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered less 
tedious than it would otherwise have been by the silver voice 
and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a nea' 
relation of the amiable poet On the third day Burke rose 
Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, which was 
intended to be a general introduction to all the charges. With 
an exuberance of thought and a splendour of diction which 
more than satisfied the highly raised expectation of the audience, 
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he described the character and institutions of the natives of 
India, recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic em- 
pire of Britain had originated, and set forth the constitution of 
the Company and of the English Presidencies. Having thus 
attempted to communicate to his hearers an idea of Eastern 
society, as vivid as that which existed in his own mind, he 
proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings as system- 
atically conducted in defiance of morality and public law. The 
energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of 
unwonted admiration from the stem and hostile Chancellor, 
and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of 
the defendant The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to 
such displays of eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the 
occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and 
sensibility, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Hand- 
kerchiefs were pulled out ; smelling-bottles were handed round ; 
hysterical sobs and screams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan 
was carried out in a fit At length the orator concluded. 
Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, 
“ Therefore,” said he, “ hath it with all confidence been ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. 1 impeach him 
in the name of the Commons' House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the 
English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has 
trodden under foot, and whose country he has turned into a 
desert Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the 
name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of 
every rank, I impeach the cpmmon enerav and oppressor 
of all” 
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HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

(History of England, Chapter II.) 

The restored King was at this time more loved by the 
people than any of his predecessors had ever been. The 
calamities of his house, the heroic death of his father, his 
own long sufferings and romantic adventures, made him an 
object of tender interest. His return had delivered the 
country from an intolerable bondage. Recalled by the voice 
of both the contending factions, he was in a position which 
enabled him to arbitrate between them ; and in some respects 
he was well qualified for the task. He had received from 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper. His education 
had been such as might have been expected to develope his 
understanding, and to form him to the practice of every pub- 
lic and private virtue. He had passed through all varieties of 
fortune, and had seen both sides of human nature. He had, 
while very young, been driven forth from a palace to a 
life of exile, penury, and danger. He had, at the age when 
the mind and body are in their highest perfection, and when 
the first effervescence of boyish passions should have subsided, 
been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown. He had 
been taught by bitter experience how much baseness, perfidy, 
and ingratitude may lie hid under the obsequious demeanour 
of courtiers. He had found, on the other hand, in the huts 
of the poorest, true nobility of soul. When wealth was offered 
to any who would betray him, when death was denounced 
against all who should shelter him, cottagers and serving 
men had kept his secret truly, and had kissed his hand under 
his mean disguises with as much reverence as if he had been 
seated on his ancestral throne. From such a school it might 
have been expected that a young man who wanted neither 
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abilities nor amiable qualities would have come forth a gieat 
and good King. Charles came forth from that school with 
social habits, with polite and engaging manners, and with 
some talent for lively conversation, addicted beyond measure 
to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion, without 
faith in human virtue or in human attachment, without desire 
of renown, and without sensibility to reproach. According 
to him, every person was to be bought : but some people 
haggled more about their price than others ; and when this 
haggling was very obstinate and very skilful it was called by 
some fine name. The chief trick by which clever men kept 
up the price of their abilities was called integrity. The chief 
trxk by wnich handsome women kept up the price of theii 
beauty was called modesty. The love of God, the love of 
country, the love of family, the love of friends, were phrases 
of the same sort, delicate and convenient synonymes for the 
love of self. Thinking thus of mankind, Charles naturally 
cared very little what they thought of him. Honour and 
shame were scarcely more to him than light and darkness to 
the blind. His contempt of flattery has been highly com- 
mended, but seems, when viewed in connection with the rest 
of his character, to deserve no commendation. It is possible 
to be below flattery as well as above it. One who trusts no- 
body will not trust sycophants. One who does not value real 
glory will not value itrs counterfeit 

It is creditable to Charles's temper that, ill as he thought 
of his species, he never became a misanthrope. He saw 
little in men but what was hateful. Yet he did not hate 
them. Nay, he was so far humane that it was highly dis- 
agreeable to him to see their sufferings or to hear their com- 
plaints, This, however, is a sort of humanity which, though 
amiable and laudable in a 'private man whose power to help 
or hurt is bounded by a narrow circle, has in princes often 
been rather a vice than a virtue. More than one well disposed 
ruler has given up whole provinces to rapine and oppression, 
merely from a wish to see none but happy faces round his own 
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board and in his own walks. No man is fit to govern great 
societies who hesitates about disobliging the few who have 
access to him, for the sake of the many whom he will never see. 
The facility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been 
found in any man of equal sense. He was a slave without 
being a dupe. Worthless men and women, to the very bottom 
of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew to be destitute 
of affection for him and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle him out of titles, places, domains, state secrets 
and pardons. He bestowed much ; yet he neither enjoyed 
the pleasure nor acquired the fame of beneficence. He never 
gave spontaneously ; but it was painful to him to refuse. The 
consequence was that his bounty generally went, not to 
those who deserved it best, nor even to those whom he liked 
best, but to the most shameless and importunate suitor who 
could obtain an audience. 

The motives which governed the political conduct of 
Charles the Second differed widely from those by which his 
predecessor and his successor were actuated. He was not a 
man to be imposed upon by the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment and the doctrine of divine right He was utterly 
without ambition. He detested business, and would sooner 
have abdicated his crown than have undergone tlie trouble of 
really directing the administration. Such was his aversion to 
toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very clerks who 
attended him when he sate in council could not refrain from 
sneering at his frivolous remarks, and at his childish impatience. 
Neither gratitude nor revenge had any share in determining 
discourse ; for never was there a mind on which both services 
and injuries left such faint and transitory impressions. He 
wished merely to be a King such as Lewis the Fifteenth of 
France afterwards was ; a King who could draw without limit 
on the treasury for the gratification of his private tastes, who 
could hire with wealth and honours persons capable of assist- 
ing him to kill the time, and who, even when the state was 
brought by maladministration to the depths of humiliation 
and to the brink of ruin, could still exclude unwelcome 
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truth from the purlieus of his own seraglio, and refuse to see 
and hear whatever might disturb his luxurious repose. For 
these ends, and for these ends alone, he wished to obtain 
arbitrary power, if it could be obtained without risk or 
trouble. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE, 

(History of England. Chapter VII.) 

The place which William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, 
occupies in the history of England and of mankind is so great 
that it may be desirable to portray with some minuteness the 
strong lineaments of his character. 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body 
and in mind he was older than other men of the same age. 
Indeed it might be said that he had never been young. His 
external appearance is almost as well known to us as to his own 
captains and counsellors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists 
exerted their utmost skill in the work of transmitting his 
features to posterity ; and his features were such as no artist 
could fail to seize, and such as, once seen, could never be for- 
gotten. His name at once calls up before us a slender and 
feeble frame, a lofty and ample forehead, a nose curved like 
the beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling that of an eagle in 
brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and somewhat sullen 
brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a cheek pale, thin, 
and deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. That pensive, 
severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have belonged to a 
happy or a goodhumoured man. But it indicates in a 
manner not to be mistaken capacity equal to the most arduous 
enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or 
dangers. 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of 
a great ruler ; and education had developed those qualities in 
no common degree. With strong natural sense, and rare force 
of will, he found himself, when first his mind began to open, a 
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fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great but 
depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and in- 
definite pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of 
the oligarchy then supreme in the United Provinces. The 
common people, fondly attached during three generations to his 
house, indicated, whenever they saw him, in a manner not to 
be mistaken, that they regarded him as their rightful head. 
The able and experienced ministers of the republic, mortal 
enemies of his name, came every day to pay their feigned 
civilities to him, and to observe the progress of his mind. The 
first movements of his ambition were carefully watched : every 
unguarded word uttered by him was noted down ; nor had he 
near him any adviser on whose judgment reliance could be 
placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old when all the domes- 
tics who were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any 
share of his confidence, were removed from under his roof by 
the jealous government. He remonstrated with energy beyond 
his years, but in vain. Vigilant observers saw the tears more 
than once rise in the eyes of the young state prisoner. His 
health, naturally delicate, sank for a time under the emotions 
which his desolate situation had produced. Such situations 
bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength of 
the strong. Surrounded by snares in which an ordinary youth 
would have perished, William learned to tread at once warily 
and firmly. Long before he reached manhood he knew how to 
keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry and guarded 
answers, how to conceal all passions under the same show of 
grave tranquillity. Meanwhile he made little proficiency in 
fashionable or literary accomplishments. The manners of the 
Dutch nobility of that age wanted the grace which was found 
in the highest perfection among the gentlemen of France, and 
which, in an inferior degree, embellished the Court of England ; 
and his manners were altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen 
thought him blunt. To foreigners he often seemed churlish. 
In his intercourse with the world in general he appeared igno- 
rant or negligent of those arts which double the value of a 
favour and take away the sting of a refusal. He was little 
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interested in letters or science. The discoveries of Newton 
and Leibnitz, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown 
to him. Dramatic performances tired him, and he was glad to 
turn away from the stage and to talk about public affairs, while 
Orestes was raving, or while Tartuffe was pressing Elmira's 
hand. He had indeed some talent for sarcasm, and not seldom 
employed, quite unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint, in- 
deed, but vigorous, and original. He did not, however, in the 
least affect the character of a wit or of an orator. His atten- 
tion had been confined to those studies which form strenuous 
and sagacious men of business. From a child he listened with 
interest when high questions of alliance, finance, and war were 
discussed. Of geometry he learned as much as was necessary 
for the construction of a ravelin or a homwork. Of languages, 
by the help of a memory singularly powerful, he learned as 
much as was necessary to enable him to comprehend and 
answer without assistance everything that was said to him, and 
every letter which he received. The Dutch was his own 
tongue. With the French he was not less familiar. He under- 
stood Latin, Italian, and Spanish. He spoke and wrote 
English and German, inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but 
fluently and intelligibly. No qualification could be more im- 
portant to a man whose life was to be passed in organising 
great alliances, and in commanding armies assembled from dif- 
ferent countries. 

One class of philosophical questions had been forced on his 
attention by circumstances, and seems to have interested him 
more than might have been expected from his general cha- 
racter. Among the Protestants of the United Provinces, as 
among the Protestants of our island, there were two great 
religious parties which almost exactly coincided with two great 
political parties. The chiefs of the municipal oligarchy were 
Arminians, and were commonly regarded by the multitude as 
little better than Papists. The Princes of Orange had gene- 
rally been the patrons of the Calvinistic divinity, and owed no 
small part of their popularity to their zeal for the doctrines of 
election and final perseverance, a zeal not always enlightened 
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by knowledge or tempered by humanity. William had been 
carefully instructed from a child in the theological system to 
which his family was attached ; and he regarded that system 
with even more than the partiality which men generally feel for 
a hereditary faith. He had ruminated on the great enigmas 
which had been discussed in the Synod of Dort, and had found 
in the austere and inflexible logic of the Genevese school 
something which suited his intellect and his temper. That 
example of intolerance indeed which some of his predecessors 
had set he never imitated. For all persecution he felt a fixed 
aversion, which he avowed, not only where the avowal was 
obviously politic^ but on occasions where it seemed that his 
interest would have been promoted by dissimulation or by 
silence. His theological opinions, however, were even more 
decided than those of his ancestors. The tenet of predestina- 
tion was the keystone of his religion. He often declared that, 
if he were to abandon that tenet, he must abandon with it all 
belief in a superintending Providence, and must become a 
mere Epicurean. Except in this single instance, all the sap of 
his vigorous mind was early drawn away from the speculative to 
the practical. The faculties which are necessary for the con- 
duct of important business ripened in him at a time of life when 
they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. Since 
Octavius the world had seen no such instance of precocious 
statesmanship.^ Skilful diplomatists were surprised to hear the 
weighty observations which at seventeen the Prince made on 
public affairs, and still more surprised to see a lad, in situations 
in which he might have been expected to betray strong passion, 
preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At 
eighteen he sate among the fathers of the commonwealth, 
grave, discreet, and judicious as the oldest among them. At 
twenty-one, in a day of gloom and terror, he was placed at the 
head of the administration.^ At twenty-three he was renowned 

* Augustus became triumvir at the age of twenty. 

* In 1672 Holland was engaged in a disastrous war with France. 
That was the year in which the celebrated De Witt was murdered at the 
Hague in a frenzy of popular hatred and despair. 
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throughout Europe as a soldier and a politician. He had put 
domestic factions under his feet : he was the soul of a mighty 
coalition \ and he had contended with honour in the field 
against some of the greatest generals of the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of 
a statesman : but he, like his great-grandfather, the silent prince 
who founded the Batavian commonwealth, occupies a far 
higher place among statesmen than among warriors. The 
event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities 
of a commander ; and it would be peculiarly unjust to apply 
this test to William ; for it was his fortune to be almost always 
opposed to captains who were consummate masters of their art, 
and to troops far superior in discipline to his own. Yet there 
is reason to believe that he was by no means equal, as a general 
in the field, to some who ranked far below him m intellectual 
powers. To those whom he trusted he spoke on this subject 
with the magnanimous frankness of a man who had done great 
things, and who could well afford to acknowledge some defici- 
encies. He had never, he said, served an apprenticeship to the 
military profession. He had been placed, while still a boy, at 
the head of an army. Among his officers there had been none 
competent to instruct him. His own blunders and their con- 
sequences had been his only lessons. I would give,’^ he once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ a good part of my estates to have served a few 
campaigns under the Prince of Conde before I had to com- 
mand against him.” It is not improbable that the circumstance 
which prevented William from attaining any eminent dexterity in 
strategy may have been favourable to the general vigour of his 
intellect. If his battles were not those of a great tactician, 
they entitled him to be called a great man. No disaster could 
for one moment deprive him of his firmness or of the entire 
possession of all his faculties. His defeats were repaired with 
such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had sung the 
Te Deum, he was again ready for conflict ; nor did his adverse 
fortune ever deprive him of the respect and confidence of his 
soldiers. That respect and confidence he owed in no small 
measure to his personal courage. Courage, in the degree which 
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is necessary to carry a soldier without disgrace through a cam- 
paign, is possessed, or might, under proper training, be acquired, 
by the great majority of men. But courage like that of Wil- 
liam is rare indeed. He was proved by every test ; by war, by 
wounds, by painful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, by 
the imminent and constant risk of assassination, a risk which 
has shaken very strong nerves, a risk which severely tried even 
the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none could ever 
discover what that thing was which the Prince of Orange feared. 
His advisers could with difficulty induce him to take any pre- 
caution against the pistols and daggers of conspirators. Old 
sailors were slmazed at the composure which he preserved 
amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast. In battle his 
bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of thousands 
of brave warriors, drew forth the generous applause of hostile 
armies, and was scarcely ever questioned even by the injustice 
of hostile factions. During his first campaigns he exposed 
himself like a man who sought for death, was always foremost 
in the charge and last in the retreat, fought, sword in hand, in 
the thickest press, and, with a musket ball in his arm and the 
blood streaming over his cuirass, still stood his ground and 
waved his hat under the hottest fire. His friends adjured him 
to take more care of a life invaluable to his country ; and his 
most illustrious antagonist, the great Condd, remarked, after the 
bloody day of Seneff, that the Prince of Orange had in all 
things borne himself like an old general, except in exposing 
himself like a young soldier. William denied that he was 
guilty of temerity. It was, he said, from a sense of duty, and 
on a cool calculation of what the public interest required, that 
he was always at the post of danger. The troops which he 
commanded had been little used to war, and shrank from a 
close encounter with the veteran soldiery of France. It was 
necessary that their leader should show them how battles were 
to be won. And in truth more than one day which had seemed 
hopelessly lost was retrieved by the hardihood with which he 
rallied his broken battalions and cut down the cowards who set 
the example of flight. Sometimes, however, it seemed that he 
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had a strange pleasure in venturing his person. It was remarked 
that his spirits were never so high and his manners never so 
gracious and easy as amidst the tumult and carnage of a battle. 
Even in his pastimes he liked the excitement of danger. 
Cards, chess, and billiards gave him no pleasure. The chase 
was his favourite recreation ; and he loved it most when it was 
most hazardous. His leaps were sometimes such that his 
boldest companions did not like to follow him. He seems 
even to have thought the most hardy field sports of England 
effeminate, and to have pined in the great park of Windsor for 
the game which he had been used to drive to bay in the forests 
of Guelders, wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags with six- 
teen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because 
his physical organisation was unusually delicate. From a child 
he had been weak and sickly. In the prime of manhood his 
complaints had been aggravated by a severe attack of small- 
pox. He was asthmatic and consumptive. His slender frame 
was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He could not sleep 
unless his head was propped by several pillows, and could 
scarcely draw his breath in any but the purest air. Cruel head- 
aches frequently tortured him. Exertion soon fatigued him. 
The physicians constantly kept up the hopes of his enemies 
by fixing some date beyond which, if there were anything cer- 
tain in medical science, it was impossible that his broken con- 
stitution could hold out. Yet, through a life which was one 
long disease, the force of his mind never failed, on any great 
occasion, to bear up his suffering and languid body. 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities ; 
but the strength of his emotions was not suspected by the 
world. From the multitude his joy and his grief, his affec- 
tion and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic 
serenity, which made him pass for the most coldblooded of 
mankind. Those who brought him good news could seldom 
detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a 
defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He praised 
and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stem 
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tranquillity of a Mohawk chief : but those who knew him 
well and saw him near were aware that under all this ice a 
tierce fire was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger 
deprived him of power over himself. But when he was really 
enraged^ the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It 
was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare 
occasions, however, as soon as he regained his selfcommand, 
he made such ample reparation to those whom he had 
wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a 
fury again. His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. 
Where he loved, he loved with the whole energy of his strong 
mind. When death separated him from what he loved, the 
few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and 
his life. To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose 
fidelity and secrecy he could absolutely depend, he was a 
different man from the reserved and stoical William whom the 
multitude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He 
was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at 
table many hours, and would bear his full share in festive 
conversation. Highest in his favour stood a gentleman of 
his household named Bentinck, sprung from a noble Batavian 
race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great 
patrician houses of England. ‘ The fidelity of Bentinck had 
been tried by no common test. It was while the United 
Provinces were struggling for existence against the French 
power that the young Prince on whom all their hopes were 
fixed was seized by the smallpox. That disease had been 
fatal to many members of his family, and at first wore, in his 
case, a peculiarly malignant aspect. The public consterna- 
tion was great. The streets of the Hague were crowded from 
daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how His 
Highness was. At length his complaint took a favourable 
turn. His escape was attributed partly to his own singular 
equanimity, and partly to the intrepid and indefatigable 
friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone 


* The ducal house of Portland. 
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William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William 
Aras lifted from his bed and laid down in it. Whether 
Bentinck slept or not while I was ill,” said William to Temple, 
with great tenderness, I know not. But this I know, that, 
through sixteen days and nights, I never once called for any- 
thing but that Bentinck was instantly at my side.” Before the 
faithful servant had entirely performed his task, he had himself 
caught the contagion. Still, however, he bore up against 
drowsiness and fever till his master was pronounced convales- 
cent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. 
It was time: for his limbs would no longer support him. 
He was in great danger, but recovered, and, as soon as he left 
his bed, hastened to the army, where, during many sharp 
campaigns, he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a 
different kind, close to William’s side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as 
any that ancient or modem history records. The descendants 
of Bentinck still preserve many letters written by William to 
their ancestor : and it is not too much to say that no person who 
has not studied those letters can form a correct notion of the 
Princess character. He, whom even his admirers generally 
accounted the most distant and frigid of men, here forgets all 
distinctions of rank, and pours out all his thoughts with the 
ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He imparts without reserve 
secrets of the highest moment. He explains with perfect sim- 
plicity vast designs affecting all the governments of Europe. 
Mingled with his communications on such subjects are other 
communications of a very different, but perhaps not of a less 
interesting kind. All his adventures, all his personal feelings, 
his long runs after enormous stags, his carousals on Saint 
Hubert’s day, the growth of his plantations, the failure of his 
melons, the state of his stud, his wish to procure an easy pad 
nag for his wife, his vexation at learning that one of his house- 
hold, after ruining a girl of good family, refused to marry her, 
his fits of sea sickness, his coughs, his headaches, his devotional 
moods, his gratitude for the divine protection after a great 
escape, his struggles to submit himself to the divine will after 
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a disaster, are described with an amiable garrulity hardly to 
have been expected from the most discreet and sedate states- 
man of the age. Still more remarkable is the careless effusion 
of his tenderness, and the brotherly interest which he takes in 
his friend's domestic felicity. When an heir is bom to Ben- 
tinck, “ he will live, I hope,” says William, to be as good a 
fellow as you are ; and, if I should have a son, our children 
will love each other, I hope, as we have done.” Through life 
he continues to regard the little Bentincks with paternal 
kindness. He calls them by endearing diminutives : he 
takes charge of them in their father’s absence, and though 
vexed at being forced to refuse them any pleasure, will not 
suffer them to go on a hunting party, where there would be 
risk of a push from a stag’s horn, or to sit up late at a riotous 
supper. When their mother is taken ill during her husband’s 
absence, William, in the midst of business of the highest 
moment, finds time to send off several expresses in one day 
with short notes containing intelligence of her state. On one 
occasion, when she is pronounced out of danger after a severe 
attack, the Prince breaks forth into fervent expressions of 
gratitude to God. I write,” he says, ‘‘with tears of joy in my 
eyes.” There is a singular charm in such letters, penned by a 
man whose irresistible energy and inflexible firmness extorted 
the respect of his enemies, whose cold and ungracious 
demeanour repelled the attachment of almost all his partisans, 
and whose mind was occupied by gigantic schemes which 
have changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pro- 
nounced by Temple to be the best and truest servant that 
ever prince had the good fortune to possess, and continued 
through life to merit that honourable character. The friends 
were indeed made for each other. William wanted neither a 
guide nor a flatterer. Having a firm and just reliance on his 
own judgment, he was not partial to counsellors who dealt 
much in suggestions and objections. At the same time he had 
too much discernment, and too much elevation of mind, to be 
gratified by sycophancy. The confidant of such a prince 
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ought to be a man, not of inventive genius or commanding 
spirit, but brave and faithful, capable of executing orders punc- 
tually, of keeping secrets inviolably, of observing facts vigilantly, 
and of reporting them truly ; and such a man was Bentinck. 

William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friend- 
ship. Yet his marriage had not at first promised much 
domestic happiness. His choice had been determined chiefly 
by political considerations : nor did it seem likely that any 
strong affection would grow up between a handsome girl of 
sixteen, well disposed indeed, and naturally intelligent, but 
ignorant and simple, and a bridegroom who, though he had 
not completed his twenty-eighth year, was in constitution 
older than her father, whose manner was chilling, and whose 
head was constantly occupied by public business or by field 
sports. For a time William was a negligent husband. He 
was indeed drawn away from his wife by other women, par- 
ticularly by one of her ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, though 
destitute of personal attractions, and disfigured by a hideous 
squint, possessed talents which well fitted her to partake his 
cares. He was indeed ashamed of his errors, and spared no 
pains to conceal them ; but, in spite of all his precautions, 
Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful to her. Spies 
and talebearers, encouraged by her father, did their best to 
inflame her resentment. A man of a very different character, 
the excellent Ken, who was her chaplain at the Hague during 
some months, was so much incensed by her wrongs that he, 
with more zeal than discretion, threatened to reprimand her 
husband severely. She, however, bore her injuries with a 
meekness and patience which deserved, and gradually obtained, 
William’s esteem and gratitude. Yet there still remained one 
cause of estrangement. A time would probably come when the 
Princess, who had been educated only to work embroidery, to 
play on the spinet and to read the Bible and the Whole Duty 
of Man, would be the chief of a great monarchy, and would 
hold the balance of Europe while her lord, ambitious, versed 
in affairs, and bent on great enterprises, would find in the 
British government no place marked out for him, and would 
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hold power only from her bounty and during her pleasure. It 
IS not strange that a man so fond of authority as William, and 
so conscious of a genius for command, should have strongly 
felt that jealousy which, during a few hours of royalty, put dis- 
sension between Guildford Dudley and the Lady ’Jane, and 
which produced a rupture still more tragical between Damley 
and the Queen of Scots. The Princess of Orange had not the 
faintest suspicion of her husband's feelings. Her preceptor, 
Bishop Compton, had instructed her carefully in religion, and 
had especially guarded her mind against the arts of Roman 
Catholic divines, but had left her profoundly ignorant of the 
English constitution and of her own position. She knew that 
her marriage vow bound her to obey her husband ; and it 
had never occurred to her that the relation in which they stood 
to each other might one day be inverted. She had been nine 
years married before she discovered the cause of William's 
discontent ; nor would she ever have learned it from himself. 
In general his temper inclined him rather to brood over his 
griefs than to give utterance to them ; and in this particular 
case his lips were sealed by a very natural delicacy. At length 
a complete explanation and reconciliation were brought about 
by the agency of Gilbert Burnet ‘ 

When persons who ought to esteem and love each other are 
kept asunder, as often happens, by some cause which three 
words of frank explanation would remove, they are fortunate if 
they possess an indiscreet friend who blurts out the whole truth. 
Burnet plainly told the Princess what the feeling was which 
preyed upon her husband's mind. She learned for the first 

* Dr. Burnet for some time preceding 1688 was in residence at the 

Hague, and enjoyed William’s confidence and familiarity. * ** When the 
Doctor,” writes Macaulay, “took liberties, which was not seldom the 
case, his patron became more than usually cold and sullen, and sometimes 
uttered a short dry sarcasm which would have struck dumb any person of 
ordinary assurance. In spite of such occurrences, however, the amity 
between this singular pair continued, with some temporary interruptions, 
till it was dissolved by death. Indeed, it was not easy to wound Burnet’s 
feelings. His self-complacency, his animal spirits, and his want of tact, 
were such that, though he frequently gave offence, he never took it.” 
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time, with no smtil astonishment, that, when she became Queen 
of England, William would not share her throne. She warmly 
declared that there was no proof of conjugal submission and 
affection which she was not ready to give. Burnet, with many 
apologies and with solemn protestations that no human being 
had put words into his mouth, informed her that the remedy 
was in her own hands. She might easily, when the crown 
devolved on her, induce her Parliament not only to give the 
regal title to her husband, but even to transfer to him by a 
legislative act the administration of the government “ But,'' 
he added, your Royal Highness ought to consider well before 
you announce any such resolution. For it is a resolution which, 
having once been announced, cannot safely or easily be re- 
tracted.” “ I want no time for consideration,” answered Mary. 
“ It is enough that I have an opportunity of showing my regard 
for the Prince. Tell him what I say ; and bring him to me 
that he may hear it from my own lips.” Burnet went in quest 
of William : but William was many miles off after a stag. It 
was not till the next day that the decisive interview took place. 
“ I did not know till yesterday,” said Mary, “ that there was 
such a difference between the laws of England and the laws of 
God. But I now promise you that you shall always bear rule ; 
and, in return, I ask only this, that, as I shall observe the pre- 
cept which enjoins wives to obey their husbands, you will 
observe that which enjoins husbands to love their wives.” Her 
generous affection completely gained the heart of William. 
From that time till the sad day when he was carried away in 
fits from her dying bed, there was entire friendship and confi- 
dence between them. Many of her letters to him are extant ; 
and they contain abundant evidence that this man, unamiable 
as he was in the eyes of the multitude, had succeeded in 
inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, born his superior, 
with a passion fond even to idolatry. 

Unhappily sarcasm and invective directed against William 
were but too likely to find favourable audience.* Each of the 

* This and the following paragraphs refer to the causes of William’s 
unpopularity as King of England. 
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two great parties had its own reasons for being dissatisfied with 
him ; and there were some complaints in which both parties 
joined. His manners gave almost universal offence. He was 
in truth far better qualified to save a nation than to adorn a 
court In the highest parts of statesmanship, he had no equal 
among his contemporaries. He had formed plans not inferior 
in grandeur and boldness to those of Richelieu, and had carried 
them into effect with a tact and wariness worthy of Mazarin. 
Two countries, the seats of civil liberty and of the Reformed 
Faith, had been preserved by his wisdom and courage from ex- 
treme perils. Holland he had delivered from foreign, and 
England from * domestic foes. Obstacles apparently insur- 
mountable had been interposed between him and the ends on 
which he was intent ; and those obstacles his genius had turned 
into stepping stones. Under his dexterous management the 
hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount a 
throne ; and the persecutors of his religion had helped him to 
rescue his religion from persecution. Fleets and armies, col- 
lected to withstand him, had, without a struggle, submitted to 
his orders. Factions and sects, divided by mortal antipathies, 
had recognised him as their common head. Without carnage, 
without devastation, he had won a victory compared with which 
all the victories of Gustavus and Turenne were insignificant. 
In a few weeks he had changed the relative position of all the 
states in Europe, and had restored the equilibrium which the 
preponderance of one power had destroyed. Foreign nations 
did ample justice to his great qualities. In every Continental 
country where Protestant congregations met, fervent thanks 
were offered to God, who, from among the progeny of His 
servants, Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, and William, the 
deliverer of Holland, had raised up a third deliverer, the wisest 
and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at Madrid, nay, at Rome, the 
valiant and sagacious heretic was held in honour as the chief of 
the great confederacy against the House of Bourbon ; and even 
at Versailles the hatred which he inspired was largely mingled 
with admiration. 

Here he was less favourably judged. In truth, our ancestors 
saw him in the worst of all lights. By the French, the Germans, 
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and the Italians, he was contemplated at such a distance that 
only what was great could be discerned, and that small blemishes 
were invisible. To the Dutch he was brought close : but he 
was himself a Dutchman. In his intercourse with them he wai 
seen to the best advantage : he was perfectly at his ease with 
them ; and from among them he had chosen his earliest and 
dearest friends. But to the English he appeared in a most 
unfortunate point of view. He was at once too near to them 
and too far from them. He lived among them, so that the 
smallest peculiarity of temper or manner could not escape their 
notice. Yet he lived apart from them, and was to the last a 
foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our Sovereigns had long been 
to preside over the society of the capital. That function 
Charles the Second had performed with immense success. His 
easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and playing 
tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to all 
London. One day he was seen among the elms of Saint 
James's Park chatting with Dryden about poetry. Another 
day his arm was on Tom Durfey's shoulder ; and His Majesty 
was taking a second, while his companion sang “ Phillida, 
Phillida,” or “ To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to horse.' 
James, with much less vivacity and good nature, was accessible, 
and, to people who did not cross him, civil. But of this 
sociableness William was entirely destitute. He seldom came 
forth from his closet ; and, when he appeared in the public 
rooms, he stood among the crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern 
and abstracted, making no jest and smiling at none. His 
freezing look, his silence, the dry and concise answers which he 
uttered when he could keep silence no longer, disgusted noble- 
men and gentlemen who had been accustomed to be slapped 
on the back by their royal masters, called Jack or Harry, con- 
gratulated about race cups or rallied about actresses. The 
women missed the homage due to their sex. They observed 
that the King spoke in a somewhat imperious tone even to the 
wife to whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely loved 
and esteemed Thev were amused and shocked to see him, 
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when the Princess Anne fline<1 with him, and when the first 
green peas of the year were put on the table, devour the whole 
dish without offering a spoonful to Her Royal Highness ; and 
they pronounced that this great soldier and politicly was no 
better than a Low Dutch bear. 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was 
his bad English. He spoke our language, but not well. His 
accent was foreign : his diction was inelegant ; and his voca- 
bulary seems to have been no larger than was necessary for the 
transaction of business. To the difficulty which he felt in 
expressing himself, and to his consciousness that his pronuncia- 
tion was bad, must be partly ascribed the taciturnity and the 
short answers which gave so much offence. Our literature he 
was incapable of enjoying or of understanding. He never once, 
during his whole reign, showed himself at the theatre. The 
poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise, complained that 
their flights of sublimity were beyond his comprehension. 
Those who are acquainted with the panegyrical odes of that 
age will perhaps be of opinion that he did not lose much by his 
ignorance. 

It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was 
wanting, and that she was excellently qualified to be the head 
of the Court. She was English by birth, and English also in 
her tastes and feelings. Her face was handsome, her port 
majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her manners affable and 
graceful. Her understanding, though very imperfectly cultivated, 
was quick. There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness 
in her conversation ; and her letters were so well expressed 
that they deserved to be well spelt. She took much pleasure 
in the lighter kinds of literature, and did something towards 
bringing books into fashion among ladies of quality. The 
stainless purity of her private life and the strict attention which 
she paid to her religious duties w’^ere the more respectable, 
because she was. singularly free from censoriousness, and dis- 
couraged scandal as much as vice. In dislike of backbiting 
indeed she and her husband cordially agreed ; but they showed 
that dislike in different and in very characteristic ways. William 
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preserved profound silence, and gave the talebearer a look 
which, as was said by a person who had once encountered it, 
and who took good care never to encounter it again, made your 
story go back down your throat. Mary had a way of interrupt- 
ing tattle about elopements, duels, and playdebts, by asking 
the tattlers, very quietly yet significantly, whether they had ever 
read her favourite sermon, Doctor Tillotson^s on Evil Speaking. 
Her charities were munificent and judicious ; and, though she 
made no ostentatious display of them, it was known that she 
retrenched from her own state in order to relieve Protestants 
whom persecution had driven from France and Ireland, and 
who were starving in the garrets of London. So amiable was 
her conduct, that she was generally spoken of with esteem and 
tenderness by the most respectable of those who disapproved 
of the manner in which she had been raised to the throne, and 
even of those who refused to acknowledge her as Queen. In 
the Jacobite lampoons of that time, lampoons which, in viru- 
lence and malignity, far exceed anything that our age has pro- 
duced, she was not often mentioned with severity. Indeed she 
sometimes expressed her surprise at finding that libellers who 
respected nothing else respected her name. God, she said, 
knew where her weakness lay. She was too sensitive to abuse 
and calumny : He had mercifully spared her a trial which was 
beyond her strength ; and the best return which she could make 
to Him was to discountenance all malicious reflections on the 
characters of others. Assured that she possessed her husband’s 
entire confidence and affection, she turned the edge of his sharp 
speeches sometimes by soft and sometimes by playful answers, 
and employed all the influence which she derived from her many 
pleasing qualities to gain the hearts of the people for him 
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The Great Seal was left in Guildford^s custody \ but a marked 
indignity was at the same time offered to him. * It was deter- 
mined that another lawyer of more vigour and audacity should 
be called to assist in the administration. The person selected 
was Sir George Jeffreys, Chief Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench. The depravity of this man has passed into a proverb. 
Both the great English parties have attacked his memory with 
emulous violence : for the Whigs considered him as their most 
barbarous enemy ; and the Tories found it convenient to throw 
on him .the blame of all the crimes which had sullied their 
triumph. A diligent and candid enquiry will show that some 
frightful stories which have been told concerning him are false 
or exaggerated. Yet the dispassionate historian will be able to 
make very little deduction from the vast mass of infamy with 
which the memory of the wicked judge has been loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous parts, but consti- 
tutionally prone to insolence and to the angry passions. When 
just emerging from boyhood he had risen into practice at the 
Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates have always used a 
license of tongue unknown in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine and cross-examine 
the most hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily conflicts 
with prostitutes and thieves called out and exercised his powers 
so effectually that he became the most consummate bully ever 
known in his profession. Tenderness for others and respect for 
himself were feelings alike unknown to him. He acquired a 
boundless command of the rhetoric in which the vulgar express 
hatred and contempt. The profusion of maledictions and 

* This passage is taken from Macaulay’s account of the changes which, 
at his accession to the throne, James the Second made among the 
Ministers and the Judges. 
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vituperative epithets which composed his vocabulary could 
hardly have been rivalled in the fishmarket or the beargarden. 
His countenance and his voice must always have been un- 
amiable. But these natural advantages, — for such he seems to 
have thought them, — ^he had improved to such a degree that 
there were few who, in his paroxysms of rage, could see or hear 
him without emotion. Impudence and ferocity sate upon his 
brow. The glare of his eyes had a fascination for the unhappy 
victim on whom they were fixed. Yet his brow and his eye 
were less terrible than the savage lines of his mouth. His yell 
of fury, as was said by one who had often heard it, sounded 
like the thunder of the judgment day. These qualifications he 
carried, while still a young man, from the bar to the bench. 
He early became Common Serjeant, and then Recorder of 
London. As a judge at the City Sessions he exhibited the 
same propensities which afterwards, in a higher post, gained for 
him an unenviable immortality. Already might be remarked 
in him the most odious vice which is incident to human nature, 
a delight in misery merely as misery. There was a fiendish 
exultation in the way in which he pronounced sentence on 
offenders. Their weeping and imploring seemed to titillate 
him voluptuously ; and he loved to scare them into fits by 
dilating with luxuriant amplification on all the details of what 
they were to suffer. Thus, when he had an opportunity of 
ordering an unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the cart's 
tail, ‘‘ Hangman,” he would exclaim, I charge you to pay 
particular attention to this lady ! Scourge her soundly, man ! 
Scourge her till the blood runs down ! It is Christmas, a cold 
time for Madam to strip in ! See that you warm her shoulders 
thoroughly ! ” He was hardly less facetious when he passed 
judgment on poor Lodowick Muggleton, the drunken tailor who 
fancied himself a prophet “ Impudent rogue ! ” roared Jeffreys, 
thou shalt have an easy, easy, easy punishment ! ” One part 
of this easy punishment was the pillory, in which the wretched 
fanatic was almost killed with brickbats. 

By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to that 
temper which tyrants require in their worst implements. He 
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had hitherto looked for professional advancement to the cor* 
poration of London. He had therefore professed himself a 
Roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a higher state of 
exhilaration when he explained to Popish priests that they were 
to be cut down alive, and were to see their own bowels burned, 
than when he passed ordinary sentences of death. But, as soon 
as he had got all that the City could give, he made haste to 
sell his forehead of brass and his tongue of venom to the Court. 
Chiffinch,^ who was accustomed to act as broker in infamous 
contracts of more than one kind, lent his aid. He had con- 
ducted many amorous and many political intrigues; but he 
assuredly never rendered a more scandalous service to his 
masters than when he introduced Jeffreys to Whitehall. The 
renegade soon found a patron in the obdurate and revengeful 
James, but was always regarded with scorn and disgust by 
Charles, whose faults, great as they were, had no affinity with 
insolence and cruelty. “ That man,’^ said the King, “ has no 
learning, no sense, no manners, and more impudence than ten 
carted street walkers. Work was to be done, however, which 
could be trusted to no man who reverenced law or was sensible 
of shame ; and thus Jeffreys, at an age at which a barrister 
thinks himself fortunate if he is employed to conduct an im- 
portant cause, was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

His enemies could not deny that he possessed some of the 
qualities of a great judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was 
merely such as he had picked up in practice of no very high 
kind. But he had one of those happily constituted intellects 
which, across labyrinths of sophistry, and through masses of im- 
material facts, go straight to the true point. Of his intellect, 
however, he seldom had the full use. Even in civil causes, his 
malevolent and despotic temper perpetually disordered his 
judgment. To enter his court was to enter the den of a wild 
beast, which none could tame, and which was as likely to be 
roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiffs and defendants, barristers and attorneys, 
witnesses and jurymen, torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed 

* Chiffinch was a confidential servant of Charles the Second. 
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with oaths and cuises. His looks and tones had inspired 
tenor when he was merely a young advocate struggling into 
practice. Now that he was at the head of the most formidable 
tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed who did not 
tremble before him. Even when he was sober, his violence 
was sufficiently frightful. But in general his reason was over- 
clouded and his evil passions stimulated by the fumes of in- 
toxication. His evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. 
People who saw him only over his bottle would have supposed 
him to be a man gross indeed, sottish, and addicted to low 
company and low merriment, but social and goodhumoured. 
He was constantly surrounded on such occasions by buffoons 
selected, for the most part, from among the vilest pettifoggers 
who practised before him. These men bantered and abused 
each other for his entertainment He joined in their ribald 
talk, sang catches with them, and, when his head grew hot, 
hugged and kissed them in an ecstasy of drunken fondness. 
But though wine at first seemed to soften his heart, the effect a 
few hours later was very different He often came to the 
judgment seat, having kept the court waiting long, and yet 
having but half slept off his debauch, his cheeks on fire, his eyes 
staring like those of a maniac. When he was in this state, his 
boon companions of the preceding night, if they were wise, kept 
out of his way : for the recollection of the familiarity to which 
he had admitted them inflamed his malignity ; and he was sure 
to take every opportunity of overwhelming them with execration 
and invective. Not the least odious of his many odious 
peculiarities was the pleasure which he took in publicly brow- 
beating and mortifying those whom, in his fits of maudlin 
tenderness, he had encouraged to presume on his favour. 

The services which the government had expected from him 
were performed, not merely without flinching, but eagerly and 
triumphantly. His first exploit was the judicial murder of 
Algernon Sidney. What followed was in perfect harmony with 
this beginning. Respectable Tories lamented the disgrace 
which the barbarity and indecency of so great a functionary 
bro\ight upon the administration of justice. But the excesses 
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which filled such men with horror were titles to the esteem of 
James. Jeffreys, therefore, very soon after the death of Charles, 
obtained a seat in the cabinet and a peerage. This last honour 
was a signal mark of royal approbation. For, since the judicial 
system of the realm had been remodelled in the thirteenth 
century, no Chief Justice had been a Lord of Parliament. 


THE JUNTO. 1693. 

RUSSELL, SOMERS, MONTAGUE, AND WHARTON. 

(History of England. Chapter XX.) 

The Whigs were the stronger party in Parliament. The 
general election of 1690, indeed, had not been favourable .to 
them. They had been, for a time, a minority : but they had 
ever since been constantly gaining ground : they were now in 
number a full half of the Lower House ; and their effective 
strength was more than proportioned to their number ; for in 
energy, alertness, and discipline, they were decidedly superior 
to their opponents. Their organisation was not indeed so per- 
fect as it afterwards became : but they had already begun to 
look for guidance to a small knot of distinguished men, which 
was long afterwards widely known by the name of the Junto. 
There is, perhaps, no parallel in history, ancient or modern, to 
the authority exercised by this council, during twenty troubled 
years, over the Whig body. The men who acquired that 
authority in the days of William and Mary continued to possess 
it, without interruption, in office and out of office, till George 
the First was on the throne. 

One of these men was Russell.* Of his shameful dealings 
with the Court of Saint Germains we possess proofs which 
leave no room for doubt But no such proofs were laid before 
the world till he had been many years dead. If rumours of his 
guilt got abroad, they were vague and improbable : they rested 

* The conqueror of La Hogue ; afterwards Earl of Orford. 
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on no evidence : they could be traced to no trustworthy 
author ; and they might well be regarded by his contemporaries 
as Jacobite calumnies. What was quite certain was that he 
sprang from an illustrious house which had done and suffered 
great things for liberty and for the Protestant religion, that he 
had signed the invitation of the thirtieth of June, that he had 
landed with the Deliverer at Torbay, that he had in Parliament, 
on all occasions, spoken and voted as a zealous Whig, that he 
had won a great victory, that he had saved his country from 
an invasion, and that since he had left the Admiralty, every- 
thing had gone wrong. We cannot therefore wonder that his 
influence over his party should have been considerable. 

But the greatest man among the members of the Junto, 
and, in some respects, the greatest man of that age, was the 
Ix)rd Keeper Somers. He was equally eminent as a jurist 
and as a politician, as an orator and as a writer. His speeches 
have perished : but his State papers remain, and are models 
of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence. He had left a 
great reputation in the House of Commons, where he had, 
during four years, been always heard with delight ; and the 
Whig members still looked up to him as their leader, and 
still held their meetings under his roof. In the great place 
to which he had recently been promoted, he had so borne 
himself that, after a very few months, even faction and envy 
had ceased to murmur at his elevation. In truth, he united 
all the qualities of a great judge, an intellect comprehensive, 
quick and acute, diligence, integrity, patience, suavity. In 
council, the calm wisdom, which he possessed in a measure 
rarely found among men of parts so quick and of opinions so 
decided as his, acquired for him the authority of an oracle. 
The superiority of his powers appeared not less clearly in 
private circles. The charm of his conversation was heightened 
by the frankness with which he poured out his thoughts. 
His good temper and his good breeding never failed. His 
gesture, his look, his tones were expressive of benevolence. 
His humanity was the more remarkable, because he had 
received from nature a body such as is generally found united 
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with a peevish and irritable mind. His life was one long, 
malady ; his nerves were weak : his complexion was livid ; 
his face was prematurely wrinkled. Yet his enemies could 
not pretend that he had ever once, during a long and troubled 
public life, been goaded, even by sudden provocation, into 
vehemence inconsistent with the mild dignity of his character. 
All that was left to them was to assert that his disposition was 
very far from being so gentle as the world believed, that he was 
really prone to the angry passions, and that sometimes, while 
his voice was soft, and his words kind and courteous, his 
delicate frame was almost convulsed by suppressed emotion. 
It will perhaps be thought that this reproach is the highest of 
all eulogies. 

The most accomplished men of those times have told us 
that there was scarcely any subject on which Somers was not 
competent to instruct and to delight. He had never travelled ; 
and, in that age, an Englishman who had not travelled was 
generally thought unqualified to give an opinion on works of 
art. But connoisseurs familiar with the masterpieces of the 
Vatican and of the Florentine gallery allowed that the taste 
of Somers in painting and sculpture was exquisite. Philology 
was one of his favourite pursuits. He had traversed the 
whole vast range of polite literature, ancient and modern. 
He was at once a munificent and a severely judicious patron 
of genius and learning. Locke owed opulence to Somers. 
By Somers Addison was drawn forth from a cell in a college. 
In distant countries the name of Somers was mentioned with 
respect and gratitude by great scholars and poets who had 
never seen his face. He was the benefactor of Leclerc.^ He 
was the friend of Filicaja.* Neither political nor religious 
differences prevented him from extending his powerful pro- 
tection to merit. Hickes, the fiercest and most intolerant 
of all the nonjurors, obtained, by the influence of Somers, 

* Leclerc of Geneva was a celebrated theologian of the day. 

* Filicaja, a lyrical poet of Italy, was bora in 1642, and died in 
1707. He wrote some fine odes on the deliverance of Vienna from the 
Turks, one of which has been translated by Macaulay. 
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permission to study Teutonic antiquities in freedom and safety. 
Vertue, a strict Roman Catholic, was raised by the discrimin- 
ating and liberal patronage of Somers from poverty and 
obscurity to the first rank among the engravers of the age. 

The generosity with which Somers treated his opponents 
was the more honourable to him because he was no waverei 
in politics. From the beginning to the end of his public life 
he was a steady Whig, His voice was indeed always raised, 
when his party was dominant in the State, against violent ana 
vindictive counsels : but he never forsook his friends, even 
when their perverse neglect of his advice had brought them to 
the verge of ruin. 

His powers of mind and his acquirements were not denied 
even by his detractors The most acrimonious Tories were 
forced to admit, with an ungracious snarl which increased the 
value of their praise, that he had all the intellectual qualities of 
a great man, and that in him alone among his contemporaries 
brilliant eloquence and wit were to be found associated with 
the quiet and steady prudence which ensures success in life. It 
is a remarkable fact that, in the foulest of all the many libels 
which were published against him, he was slandered under the 
name of Cicero. As his abilities could not be questioned, he 
was charged with irreligion and immorality. That he was 
heterodox all the country vicars and foxhunting squires firmly 
believed : but as to the nature and extent of his heterodoxy 
there were many different opinions. He seems to have been a 
Low Churchman of the school of Tillotson, whom he always 
loved and honoured ; and he was, like Tillotson, called by bigots 
a Presbyterian, an Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, and an Atheist 

The private life of this great statesman and magistrate was 
malignantly scrutinised ; and tales were told about his libertin- 
ism which went on growing till they became too absurd for the 
credulity even of party spirit At last, long after he had been 
condemned to flannel and chicken broth, a wretched courtesan, 
who had probably never seen him except in the stage box at 
the theatre, when she was following her vocation below in a 
mask, published a lampoon in which she described him as the 
master of a harem more costly than the Great Turk's. There 
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is, however, reason to believe that there was a small nucleus of 
truth round which this great mass of fiction gathered, and that 
the wisdom and selfcommand which Somers never wanted in 
the senate, on the judgment seat, at the council board, or in the 
society of wits, scholars, and philosophers, were not always 
proof against female attractions. 

Another director of the Whig party was Charles Montague. 
He was often, when he had risen to power, honours, and riches, 
called an upstart by those who envied his success. That they 
should have called him so may seem strange ; for few of the 
statesmen of his time could show such a pedigree as his. He 
sprang from a family as old as the Conquest : he was in the 
succession to an earldom ; and he was, by the paternal side, 
cousin of three earls. But he was the younger son of a younger 
brother ; and that phrase had, ever since the time of Shakspeare 
and Raleigh, and perhaps before their time, been proverbially 
used to designate a person so poor as to be broken to the most 
abject servitude or ready for the most desperate adventure. 

Charles Montague was early destined for the Church, was 
entered on the foundation of Westminster, and, after dis- 
tinguishing himself there by skill in Latin versification, was sent 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the philo- 
sophy of Des Cartes was still dominant in the schools. But a 
few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and formed a 
fit audience round a far greater teacher. Conspicuous among 
the youths of high promise who were proud to sit at the feet of 
Newton was the quick and versatile Montague. Under such 
guidance the young student made considerable proficiency in 
the severe sciences : but poetry was his favourite pursuit ; and 
when the University invited her sons to celebrate royal marriages 
and funerals, he was generally allowed to have surpassed his 
competitors. His fame travelled to London : he was thought a 
clever lad by the wits who met at WilFs ; and the lively parody 
which he wrote, in concert with his friend and fellow student, 
Prior, on Dryden^s Hind and Panther, was received with great 
applause.* 

* This parody is well known by the name ot “ The Town and Country 
Mouse ** g 
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At this time all Montague's wishes pointed towards the Church 
At a later period, when he was a peer with twelve thousand a 
year, when his villa on the Thames was regarded as the most 
delightful of all suburban retreats, when he was said to revel in 
Tokay from the Imperial cellar, and in soups made out of birds' 
nests brought from the Indian Ocean, and costing three guineas 
a piece, his enemies were fond of reminding him that there had 
been a time when he had eked out by his wits an income of 
barely fifty pounds, when he had been happy with a trencher of 
mutton chops and a flagon of ale from the College buttery, and 
when a tithe pig was the rarest luxury for which he had dared 
to hope. The Revolution came, and changed his whole scheme 
of life. He obtained, by the influence of Dorset, who took a 
peculiar pleasure in befriending young men of promise, a seat in 
the House of Commons. Still, during a few months, the needy 
scholar hesitated between politics and divinity. But it soon 
became clear that, in the new order of things, parliamentary 
ability must fetch a higher price than any other kind of ability ; 
and he felt that in parliamentary ability he had no superior. 
He was in the very situation for which he was peculiarly fitted by 
nature ; and, during some years, his life was a series of triumphs. 

Of him, as of several of his contemporaries, especially of 
Mulgrave and of Sprat, it may be said that his fame has suf- 
fered from the folly of those editors who, down to our own 
time, have persisted in reprinting his rhymes among the works 
of the British poets. There is not a year in which hundreds of 
verses as good as any that he ever wrote are not sent in for 
the Newdigate prize at Oxford and for the Chancellor’s medal 
at Cambridge. His mind had indeed great quickness and 
vigour, but not that kind of quickness and vigour which pro- 
duces great dramas or odes \ and it is most unjust to him that 
his Man of Honour and his Epistle on the Battle of the Boyne 
should be placed side by side with the masterpieces of Milton 
and Dryden. Other eminent statesmen and orators, Walpole, 
Pulteney, Chatham, Fox, wrote poetry not better than his. 
But fortunately for them, their metrical compositions were never 
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thought worthy to be admitted into any collection of our 
national classics. 

It lias long been usual to represent the imagination under 
the figure of a wing, and to call the successful exertions of the 
imagination flights. One poet is the eagle : another is the 
swan ; a third modestly likens himself to the bee. But none 
of these types would have suited Montague. His genius may 
be compared to that pinion which, though it is too weak to lift 
the ostrich into the air, enables her, while she remains on the 
earth, to outrun hound, horse, and dromedary. If the man who 
possesses this kind of genius attempts to ascend the heaven of 
invention, his awkward and unsuccessful efforts expose him to 
derision. But, if he will be content to stay in the terrestrial 
region of business, he will find that the faculties which would 
not enable him to soar into a higher sphere will enable him to 
distance all his competitors in the lower. As a poet Montague 
could never have risen above the crowd. But in the House of 
Commons, now fast becoming supreme in the State, and ex- 
tending its control over one executive department after another, 
the young adventurer soon obtained a place very different from 
the place which he occupies among men of letters. At thirty, 
he would gladly have given all his chances in life for a comfort- 
able vicarage and a chaplain^s scarf. At thirty-seven, he was 
First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
a Regent of the Kingdom ; and this elevation he owed not at 
all to favour, but solely to the unquestionable superiority of his 
talents for administration and debate. 

The extraordinary ability with which, at the beginning of 
the year 1692, he managed the conference on the Bill for regu- 
lating Trials in cases of Treason, placed him at once in the 
first rank of parliamentary orators. On that occasion he was 
opposed to a crowd of veteran senators renowned for their 
eloquence, Halifax, Rochester, Nottingham, Mnlgrave, and 
proved himself a match for them all. He was speedily seated 
at the Board of Treasury ; and there the clearheaded and ex- 
perienced Godolphin soon found that his young colleague was 
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his master. When Somers had quitted the House of Commons, 
Montague had no rival there. To this day we may discern in 
many parts of our financial and commercial system, the marks 
of that vigorous intellect and daring spirit. The bitterest 
onemies of Montague were unable to deny that some of the 
expedients which he had proi)osed had proved highly beneficial 
to the nation. But it was said that these expedients were not 
devised by himself. He was represented, in a hundred pamph- 
lets, as the daw in borrowed plumes. He had taken, it was 
affirmed, the hint of every one of his great plans from the 
writings or the conversation of some ingenious speculator. 
This reproach was, in truth, no reproach. We can scarcely 
expect to find in the same human being the talents which are 
necessary for the making of new discoveries in political science, 
and the talents which obtain the assent of divided and tumul- 
tuous assemblies to great practical reforms. To be at once 
Adam Smith and William Pitt is scarcely possible. It is surely 
praise enough for a busy politician that he knows how to use 
the theories of others, that he discerns, among the schemes of 
innumerable theorists, the precise scheme which is wanted and 
which is practicable, that he shapes it to suit pressing circum- 
stances and popular humours, that he proposes it just when it is 
most likely to be favourably received, that he triumphantly 
defends it against all objectors, and that he carries it into execu- 
tion with prudence and energy ; and to this praise no English 
statesman has a fairer claim than Montague. 

It is a remarkable proof of his selfknowledge that, from the 
moment at which he began to distinguish himself in public life, 
he ceased to be a versifier. It does not appear that, after he 
became a Lord of the Treasury, he ever wrote a couplet, with 
the exception of a few neatly turned lines inscribed on a set of 
toasting glasses which were sacred to the most renowned Whig 
beauties of his time. He wisely determined to derive from the 
poetry of others a glory which he never would have derived 
firom his own. As a patron of genius and learning he ranks 
with his two illustrious friends Dorset and Somers. His muni- 
ficence fully equalled theirs * and, though he was inferior to 
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[hern in delicacy of taste, he succeeded in associating his name 
inseparably with some names which will last as long as our 
language. 

yet it must be acknowledged that Montague, with admirable 
parts, and with many claims on the gratitude of his country, 
had great faults, and unhappily faults not of the noblest kind. 
His head was not strong enough to bear without giddiness the 
speed of his ascent and the height of his position. He became 
offensively arrogant and vain. He was too often cold to his 
old fiiends, and ostentatious in displaying his new riches. 
Above all, he was insatiably greedy of praise, and liked it best 
when it was of the coarsest and rankest quality. But, in 1693, 
these faults were less offensive than they became a few years 
later. 

With Russell, Somers, and Montague, was closely connected, 
during a quarter of a century, a fourth Whig, who in character 
bore little resemblance to any of them. This was Thomas 
Wharton, eldest son of Philip Lord Wharton. He was in his 
forty-seventh year, but was still a young man in constitution, 
in appearance, and in manners. Those who hated him most 
heartily, — and no man was hated more heartily, — admitted that 
his natural parts were excellent, and that he was equally quali- 
fied for debate and for action. The history of his mind deserves 
notice ; for it was the history of many thousands of minds. 
His rank and abilities made him so conspicuous that in him we 
are able to trace distinctly the origin and progress of a moral 
taint which was epidemic among his contemporaries. 

He was born in the days of the Covenant, and was the heii 
of a covenanted house. His father was renowned as a dis- 
tributor of Calvinistic tracts, and a patron of Calvinistic divines. 
The bo/s first years were passed amidst Geneva bands, heads 
of lank hair, upturned eyes, nasal psalmody, and sermons three 
hours long. Plays and poems, hunting and dancing, were 
proscribed by the austere discipline of his saintly family. The 
fruits of this education became visible, when, from the sullen 
mansion of Puritan parents, the hotblooded, quickwitted, 
young patrician emerged into the gay and voluptuous London 
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of the Restoration. The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast 
at the dissoluteness of the emancipated precisian. He early 
acquired and retained to the last the reputation of being the 
greatest rake in England. Of wine indeed he never became 
the slave ; and he used it chiefly for the purpose of making 
himself the master of his associates. But to the end of his 
long life the wives and daughters of his nearest friends were not 
safe from his licentious plots. The ribaldry of his conversation 
moved astonishment even in that age. To the religion of his 
country he offered, in the mere wantonness of impiety, insults 
too foul to be described. His mendacity and his effrontery 
passed into proverbs. Of all the liars of his time he was the 
most deliberate, the most inventive, and the most circum- 
stantial. What shame meant he did not seem to understand. 
No reproaches, even when pointed and barbed with the sharp- 
est wit, appeared to give him pain. Great satirists, animated 
by a deadly personal aversion, exhausted all their strength in 
attacks upon him. They assailed him with keen invective : 
they assailed him with still keener irony : but they found that 
neither invective nor irony could move him to anything but an 
unforced smile and a goodhumoured curse ; and ‘they at length 
threw down the lash, acknowledging that it was impossible to 
make him feel. That, with such vices, he should have played 
a great part in life, should have carried numerous elections 
against the most formidable opposition by his personal popu- 
larity, should have had a large following in Parliament, should 
have risen to the highest offices in the State, seems extra- 
ordinary. But he lived in times when faction was almost a 
madness ; and he possessed in an eminent degree the qualities 
of the leader of a faction. There was a single tie which he 
respected. The fklsest of mankind in all relations but one, he 
was the truest of Whigs. The religious tenets of his family he 
had early renounced with contempt : but to the politics of his 
family he steadfastly adhered through all the temptations and 
dangers of half a century. In small things and in great his 
devotion to his party constantly appeared. He had the finest 
stud in England; and his delight was to win plates from Toriea 
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Sometimes, when, in a distant county, it was fully expected that 
the horse of a High Church squire would be first on the course, 
down came, on the very eve of the race, Wharton^s Careless, 
who had ceased to run at Newmarket merely for want of com- 
petitors, or Wharton's Gelding, for whom Lewis the Fourteenth 
had in vain offered a thousand pistoles. A man whose mere 
sport was of this description was not likely to be easily beaten 
in any serious contest Such a master of the whole art of 
electioneering England had never seen. Buckinghamshire was 
his own especial province \ and there he ruled without a rival. 
But he extended his care over the Whig interest in Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wiltshire. Sometimes twenty, 
sometimes thirty, members of Parliament were named by him. 
As a canvasser he was irresistible. He never forgot a face that 
he had once seen. Nay, in the towns in which he wished to 
establish an interest, he remembered, not only the voters, but 
their families. His opponents were confounded by the strength 
of his memory and the affability of his deportment, and owned 
that it was impossible to contend against a great man who called 
the shoemaker by his Christian name, who was sure that the 
butcher’s daughter must be growing a fine girl, and who was 
anxious to know whether the blacksmith’s youngest boy was 
breeched. By such arts as these he made himself so popular 
that his journeys to the Buckinghamshire Quarter Sessions 
resembled royal progresses. The bells of every parish through 
which he passed were rung, and flowers were strewed along the 
road. It was commonly believed that, in the course of his life, 
he expended on his parliamentary interest not less than eighty 
thousand pounds, a sum which, when compared with the value 
of estates, must be considered as equivalent to more than three 
hundred thousand pounds in our time. 

But the chief service which Wharton rendered to the Whig 
party was that of bringing in recruits from the young aristocracy. 
He was quite as dexterous a canvasser among the embroidered 
coats at the Saint James’s Coffeehouse as among the leathern 
aprons at Wycombe and Ailesbury. He had his eye on every 
boy of quality who came of age ; and b was not easy foi such 
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a boy to resist the arts of a noble, eloquent, and wealthy flatterer^ 
who united juvenile vivacity to profound art and long experience 
of the gay world. It mattered not what the novice prefen ed, 
gallantry or field sports, the dice-box or the bottle. Wharton 
soon found out the master passion, offered sympathy, advice, 
and assistance, and, while seeming to be only the minister of 
his disciple^s pleasures, made sure of his disciple's vote. 

The party to whose interests Wharton, with such spirit and 
constancy, devoted his time, his fortune, his talents, his very 
vices, judged him, as was natural, far too leniently. He was 
widely known by the very undeserved appellation of Honest 
Tom. Some pious men, Burnet for example, and Addison, 
averted their eyes from the scandal which he gave, and spoke 
of him, not indeed with esteem, yet with goodwill. A most 
ingenious and accomplished Whig, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
author of the Characteristics, described Wharton as the most 
mysterious of human beings, as a strange compound of best and 
worst, of private depravity and public virtue, and owned himself 
unable to understand how a man utterly without principle in 
everything but politics should in politics be as true as steel. 
But that which, in the judgment of one faction, more than half 
redeemed all Wharton's faults, seemed to the other faction tc 
aggravate them all. The opinion which the Tories entertained 
of him is expressed in a single line written after his death by 
the ablest man of that party, Jonathan Swift : “ He was the 
most universal villain that ever I knew.” Wharton's political 
adversaries thirsted for his blood, and repeatedly tried to shed 
it Had he not been a man of imperturbable temper, dauntless 
courage, and consummate skill in fence, his life would have 
been a short one. But neither anger nor danger ever deprived 
him of his presence of mind ; he was an incomparable swords- 
man ; and he had a peculiar way of disarming opponents 
which moved the envy of all the duellists of his time. His 
friends said that he had never given a challenge, that he had 
never refused one, that he had never taken a life, and yet that 
he had never fought without having his antagonist's life at his 
mercy. 
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The four men who have been described resembled each 
other so little that it may be thought strange that they should 
ever have been able to act in concert. They did, however, act 
in the closest concert during many years. They more than 
once rose and more than once fell together. But their union 
lasted till it was dissolved by death. Little as some of them 
may have deserved esteem, none of them can be accused of 
having been false to his brethren of the Junto. 


SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1628—1699. 

(Essay on Sir William Temple ) 

Temple is one of those men whom the world has agreed to 
praise highly without knowing much about them, and who are 
therefore more likely to lose than to gain by a close examina- 
tion. Yet he is not without fair pretensions to the most 
honourable place among the statesmen of his time. A few of 
them equalled or surpassed him in talents ; but they were men 
of no good repute for honesty. A few may be named whose 
patriotism was purer, nobler, and more disinterested than 
his ; but they were men of no eminent ability. Morally, he was 
above Shaftesbury ; intellectually, he was above Russell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in times 
of misgovernment, of corruption, of civil and religious faction, 
that nevertheless he contracted no great stain and bore no part 
in any great crime, that he won the esteem of a profligate Court 
and of a turbulent people, without being guilty of any disgxace- 
ful subserviency to either, seems to be very high praise ; and 
all this may with truth be said of Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command ; a constant regard 
to decorum ; a rare caution in playing that mixed game of skill 
and hazard, human life ; a disposition to be content with small 
and certain winnings rather than to go on doubling the stake ; 
these seem to us to be the most remarkable features of his 
character. This sort of moderation, when united, as in him it 
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was, with very considerable abilities, is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, scarcely to be distinguished from the highest and purest 
integrity, and yet may be perfectly compatible with laxity of 
principle, with coldness of heart, and with the most intense 
selfishness. Temple, we fear, had not sufficient warmth and 
elevation of sentiment to deserve the name of a virtuous man. 
He did not betray or oppress his country : nay, he rendered 
considerable services to her; but he risked nothing for her. 
No temptation which either the King or the Opposition could 
nold out ever induced him to come forward as the supportex 
either of arbitrary or of factious measures. But he was most care- 
ful not to give offence by strenuously opposing such measures. 
He never put himself prominently before the public eye, except 
at conjunctures when he was almost certain to gain, and could 
not possibly lose, at conjunctures when the interest of the State, 
the views of the Court, and the passions of the multitude, all 
appeared for an instant to coincide. By judiciously availing 
himself of several of these rare moments, he succeeded in 
establishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. When 
the favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the reputation 
which he had won. He avoided the great offices of State with 
a caution almost pusillanimous, and confined himself to quiet 
and secluded departments of public business, in which he could 
enjoy moderate but certain advantages without incurring envy. 
If the circumstances of the country became such that it was 
impossible to take any part in politics without some danger, 
he retired to his library and his orchard, and, while the nation 
groaned under oppression, or resounded with tumult and with 
the din of civil arms, amused himself by writing memoirs and 
tying up apricots. His political career bore some resemblance 
to the military career of Louis the Fourteenth. Louis, lest his 
royal dignity should be compromised by failure, never repaired 
to a siege till it had been reported to him by the most skilful 
officers in his service, that nothing could prevent the fall of the 
place. When this was ascertained, the monarch, in his helmet 
and cuirass, appeared among the tents, held councils of war, 
dictated the capitulation, received the keys, and then returned 
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to Versailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had been 
beaten at Mariendal, that Conde had been forced to raise the 
siege of Arras, and that the only warrior whose glory had never 
been obscured by a single check was Louis the Great. Yet 
Cond^ and Turenne will always be considered as captains of a 
very different order from the invincible Louis ; and we must 
own that many statesmen who have committed great faults, 
appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than the faultless 
Temple. For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly to be ascribed 
to his extreme dread of all responsibility, to his determination 
rather to leave his country in a scrape than to run any chance 
of being in a scrape himself. He seems to have been averse 
from danger ; and it must be admitted that the dangers to which 
a public man was exposed, in those days of conflicting tyranny 
and sedition, were of the most serious kind. He could not 
bear discomfort, bodily or mental. His lamentations when, in 
the course of his diplomatic journies, he was put a little out of 
his way, and forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough it, are quite 
amusing. He talks of riding a day or two on a bad Westphalian 
road, of sleeping on straw for one night, of travelling in winter 
when the snow lay on the ground, as if he had gone on an 
expedition to the North Pole or to the source of the Nile. This 
kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, this habit of coddling him- 
self, appears in all parts of his conduct. He loved fame, but 
not with the love of an exalted and generous mind. He loved 
it as an end, not at all as a means ; as a personal luxury, not at 
all as an instrument of advantage to others. He scraped it 
together and treasured it up with a timid and niggardly thrift ; 
and never employed the hoard in any enterprise, however 
virtuous and useful, in which there was hazard of losing one 
particle. No wonder if such a person did little or nothing 
which deserves positive blame. But much more than this may 
justly be demanded of a man possessed of such abilities, and 
placed in such a situation. 

Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more 
than he is bound to be a soldier; and there are perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both politics and the military 
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profession. But neither in the one way of life, nor in the other, 
is any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave all the sour. 
A man who belongs to the army only in time of peace, who 
appears at reviews in Hyde Park, escorts the Sovereign with 
the utmost valour and fidelity to and from the House of Lords, 
and retires as soon as he thinks it likely that he may be ordered 
on an expedition, is justly thought to have disgraced himself. 
Some portion of the censure due to such a holiday-soldier 
may justly fall on the mere holiday-politician, who flinches from 
his duties as soon as those duties become difficult and dis- 
agreeable, that is to say, as soon as it becomes peculiajly 
important that he should resolutely perform them. 


LORD CHATHAM'S ELOQUENCE. 1736. 

(The First Lssay on Lord Chatham.) 

The address which the House of Commons presented to the 
King on occasion of the Prince’s marriage was moved, not by 
the Minister, but by Pulteney, the leader of the Whigs in 
opposition.' It was on this motion that Pitt, who had not 
broken silence during the session in which he took his seat, 
addressed the House for the first time. “A contemporary 
historian,” says Mr. Thackeray, ‘‘describes Mr. Pittas first 
speech as superior even to the models of ancient eloquence. 
According to Tindal, it was more ornamented than the speeches 
of Demosthenes, and less diffuse than those of Cicero.” This 
unmeaning phrase has been a hundred times quoted. That it 
should ever have been quoted, except to be laughed at, is 
strange. The vogue which it has obtained may serve to show 
in how slovenly a way most people are content to think. Did 
Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxe and Mr. Thackeray, 
who have borrowed it, ever in their lives hear any speaking 

* The Prince, whose marriage was in question, was Frederick, the father 
of George the Third. He died in 1751. The Rev. Francis Thackeray 
was the author of the Life of Chatham on which Macaulay’s* review was 
written. 
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which did not deserve the same compliment ? Did they ever 
hear speaking less ornamented than that of Demosthenes, or 
more diffuse than that of Cicero ? We know no living orator, 
from Lord Brougham down to Mr. Hunt,* who is not entitled to 
the same eulogy. It would be no very flattering compliment to 
a man's figure to say, that he was taller than the Polish Count, 
and shorter than Giant O'Brien,^ fatter than the Anatomie 
Vivante^ and more slender than Daniel Lambert. 

Pitt's speech, as it is reported in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
certainly deserves Tindal's compliment, and deserves no other. 
It is just as empty and wordy as a maiden speech on such an 
occasion might be • expected to be. But the fluency and the 
personal advantages of the young orator instantly caught the 
ear and eye of his audience. He was from the day of his first 
appearance always heard with attention; and exercise soon 
developed the great powers which he possessed. 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is the 
nation. The three or four hundred persons who may be 
present while a speech is delivered may be pleased or disgusted 
by the voice and action of the orator ; but, in the reports which 
are read the next day by hundieds of thousands, the difference 
between the noblest and the meanest figure, between the richest 
and the shrillest tones, between the most graceful and the most 
uncouth gesture, altogether vanishes. A hundred years ago, 
scarcely any report of what passed within the walls of the House 
of Commons was suffered to get abroad. In those timea 
therefore, the impression which a speaker might make on the 
persons who actually heard him was everything. His fame out 
of doors depended entirely on the report of those who were 
within the doors. In the Parliaments of that time, therefore, 

• ^‘Orator Hunt” was a celebrated radical speaker. An ill-judged 
attempt to arrest him at a Manchester reform-meeting, in the year 1819, 
resulted in the disastrous tumult which is known as the Battle of 
Peterloo. 

* Joseph Borowlaski, commonly called the Polish Count, was Uiree 
feet three inches in height, at the age of thirty. He died in 1837, 
having lived to be 98 years old. O'Brien, the Irish giant, measured eight 
feet four inches. 
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as in the ancient commonwealths, “ those qualifications which 
enhance the immediate effect of a speech, were far more impor- 
tant ingredients in the composition of an orator than at present 
All those qualifications Pitt possessed in the highest degree. 
On the stage he would have been the finest Brutus or Coriolanus 
ever seen. Those who saw him in his decay, when his health 
was broken, when his mind was untuned, when he had been 
removed from that stormy assembly of which he thoroughly 
knew the temper, and over which he possessed unbounded 
influence, to a small, a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, say 
that his speaking was then, for the most part, a low, monotonous 
muttering, audible only to those who sat close to him, that when 
violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice for a few 
minutes, but it soon sank again into an unintelligible murmur. 
Such was the Earl of Chatham ; but such was not William Pitt. 
His figure, when he first appeared in Parliament, was strikingly 
graceful and commanding, his features high and noble, his eye 
full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a whisper, was 
heard to the remotest benches ; and when he strained it to its 
full extent, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of a great 
cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was heard through 
lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of Requests and the 
precincts of Westminster Hall. He cultivated all these eminent 
advantages with the most assiduous care. His action is de- 
scribed by a very malignant observer as equal to that of Garrick. 
His play of countenance was wonderful ; he frequently dis- 
concerted a hostile orator by a single glance of indignation or 
scorn. Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. It is by no means im- 
probable that the pains which he took to improve his great 
personal advantages had, in some respects, a prejudicial opera- 
tion, and tended to nourish in him that passion for theatrical 
effect which, as we have already remarked, was one of the most 
conspicuous blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during nearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the House of Commons. He 
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was undoubtedly a great orator ; and from the descriptions given 
by his contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches which 
still remain, it is not difficult to discover the nature and extent 
of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few prepared dis- 
courses were complete failures. The elaborate panegyric which 
he pronounced on General Wolfe was considered as the very 
worst of all his performances. “No man,’^ says a critic who 
had often heard him, “ ever knew so little what he was going to 
say.’^ Indeed his facility amounted to a vice. He was not the 
master, but the slave of his own speech. So little self-com- 
mand had he when once he felt the impulse, that he did not 
like to take part in a debate when his mind was full of an im- 
portant secret of state. “ I must sit still, he once said to Lord 
Shelburne on such an occasion \ “ for, when once I am up, 
everything that is in my mind comes out.^* 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have 
been so when first he entered the House of Commons is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without long 
practice and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as Burke 
said, that Charles Fox became the most brilliant and powerful 
debater that ever lived. Charles Fox himself attributed his 
own success to the resolution which he formed when very young, 
of speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. “ During 
five whole sessions, he used to say, “ I spoke every night but 
one ; and I regret only that I did not speak on that night too.” 
Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, whose knowledge of 
the science of parliamentary defence resembles an instinct, it 
would be difficult to name any eminent debater who has not 
made himself a master of his art at the expense of his audience. * 

But, as this art is one which even the ablest men have 
seldom acquired without long practice, so it is one which men 
of respectable abilities, with assiduous and intrepid practice, 
seldom fail to acquire. It is singular that, in such an art, Pitt, 

* Mr. Stanley was afterwards Lord Derby. Macaulay and he, during 
the debates on the Reform Bill, disputed with generous emulation the 
crown of eloquence in the lower House of Parliament. 
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a man of great parts, of great fluency, of great boldness, a man 
whose whole life was passed in parliamentary conflict, a man 
who, during several years, was the leading minister of the Crown 
in the House of Commons, should never have attained to high 
excellence. He spoke without premeditation ; but his speech 
followed the course of his own thoughts, and not the course of 
the previous discussion. He could, indeed, treasure up in his 
memory some detached expression of an opponent, and make 
it the text for lively ridicule or solemn reprehension. Some of 
the most celebrated bursts of his eloquence were called forth by 
an unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But this was the only 
sort of reply in which he appears to have excelled. He was 
perhaps the only great English orator who did not think it any 
advantage to have the last word, and who generally spoke by 
choice before his most formidable antagonists. His merit was 
almost entirely rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposi- 
tion or in refutation \ but his speeches abounded with lively 
illustrations, striking apophthegms, well told anecdotes, happy 
allusions, passionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm were 
terrific. Perhaps no English orator was ever so much feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation was the 
air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, which 
belonged to all that he said. His style was not always in the 
purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronounced it too 
florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rapturous eulogy which he 
pronounces on one of Pitf s greatest orations, owns that some 
of the metaphors were too forced. Some of Pitt's quotations 
and classical stories are too trite for a clever schoolboy. But 
these were niceties for which the audience cared little. The 
enthusiasm of the orator infected all who heard him ; his ardour 
and his noble bearing put fire into the most frigid coriceit, and 
gave dignity to the most puerile allusion. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 1709—1784 

(Essay on Samuel Johnson.) 

A.T the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, 
a. writer had little to hope from the patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals. The patronage of the public did not yet furnish the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The prices paid by book- 
sellers to authors were so low that a man of considerable talents 
and unremitting industry could do little more than provide for 
the day which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten 
up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured the 
good ears. The season of rich harvests was over, and the 
period of famine had begun. All that is squalid and miserable 
might now be summed up in the word Poet. That word de- 
noted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters 
and spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the 
comparative merits of the Common Side in the King^s Bench 
prison and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. Even the poor- 
est pitied him ; and they well might pity him. For if their 
condition was equally abject, their aspirings were not equally 
high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge in a 
garret up four pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar among footmen 
out of place, to translate ten hours a day for the wages of a 
ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and 
pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s Fields, 
and from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind St. Martinis 
church, to sleep on a bulk in June and amidst the ashes of a 
glass-house in December, to die in ah hospital and to be buried 
in a parish vault, was the fate of more than one writer who, if 
he had lived thirty years earlier, would have been admitted to 
the sittings of the Kitcat or the Scriblerus club, would have 
sat in Parliament, and would have been entrusted with embas- 
sies to the High Allies ; ^ho, if he had lived in our time, would 
have found encouragement scarcely less munificent in Albemarle 
Street or in Paternoster Row. 
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As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of 
life has its peculiar temptations. The literary character, as- 
suredly, has always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded the 
faults which are commonly found in men whose livelihood is 
precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the trial ot 
severe distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the beggai 
were blended with those of the author. The prizes in the 
wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely less ruinous 
than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a 
manner that it was almost certain to be abused. After months 
of starvation and despair, a full third night or a well-received 
dedication filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet 
with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those luxuries with the 
images of which his mind had been haunted while he was sleep- 
ing amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary 
in Shoe Lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for an- 
other year of night-cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of 
Boyse, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold- 
laced hats and waistcoats ; sometimes lying in bed because 
their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats because 
their linen was in pawn ; sometimes drinking Champagne and 
Tokay with Betty Careless ; sometimes standing at the window 
of an eating-house in Porridge island, to snuff up the scent of 
what they could not afford to taste ; they knew luxury ; they 
knew beggary ; but they never knew comfort These men were 
irreclaimable. They looked on a regular and frugal life with 
the same aversion which an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter 
feels for a stationary abode, and for the restraints and securi- 
ties of civilised communities. They were as untameable, as much 
wedded to thqir desolate freedom, as the wild ass. They could 
no more be broken in to the offices of social man than the 
unicorn could be trained to serve and abide by the crib. It 
was well if they did not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear 
the hands which ministered to theit* necessities. To assist 
them was impossible ; and the most benevolent of mankind at 
length became weary of giving relief which was dissipated with 
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the wildest profusion as soon as it had been received. If a sum 
was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly 
husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was 
instantly spent in strange freaks of sensuality, and, before forty- 
eight hours had elapsed, the poet was again pestering all his 
acquaintance for twopence to get a plate of shin of beef at a 
subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends gave him an asylum 
in their houses, those houses were forthwith turned into 
bagnios and taverns. All order was destroyed ; all business 
was suspended. The most good-natured host began to repent 
of his eagerness to serve a man of genius in distress when he 
heard his guest roaring for fresh punch at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope had been 
raised above poverty by the active patronage which, in his 
youth, both the great political parties had extended to his 
Homer. Young had received the only pension ever bestowed, 
to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as the 
reward of mere literary merit One or two of the many poets 
who attached themselves to the opposition, Thompson in par- 
ticular, and Mallett, obtained, after much severe suffering, the 
means of subsistence from their political friends. Richardson, 
like a man of sense, kept his shop ; and his shop kept him, 
which his novels, admirable as they are, would scarcely have 
done. But nothing could be more deplorable than the state 
even of the ablest men, who at that time depended for sub- 
sistence on their writings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding and 
Thompson, were certainly four of the most distinguished per- 
sons that England produced during the eighteenth century. 
It is well known that they were all four arrested for debt. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these ‘Johnson 
plunged in his twenty-eighth year. From that time till he was 
three or four and fifty, we have little information respecting him ; 
little, we mean, compared with the full and accurate information 
which we possess respecting his proceedings and habits towards 
the close of his life. He emerged at length from cock-lofts and 
sixpenny ordinaries into the society of the polished and the 
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opulent His fame was established. A pension sufficient for 
his wants had been conferred on him: and he came forth to 
astonish a generation with which he had almost as little in com- 
mon as with Frenchmen or Spaniards. 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great; but 
he had seen them as a beggar. He now came among them as 
a companion. The demand for amusement and instruction 
had, during the course of twenty years, been gradually increas- 
ing. The price of literary labour had risen ; and those rising 
men of letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to associate 
were for the most part persons widely different from those who 
had walked about with him all night in the streets for want of a 
lodging. Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gib- 
bon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir William Jones, Goldsmith, and 
Churchill, were the most distinguished writers of what may be 
called the second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of these 
men Churchill was the only one in whom we can trace the 
stronger lineaments of that character which, when Johnson first 
came up to London, was common among authors. Of the rest, 
scarcely any had felt the pressure of severe poverty. Almost 
all had been early admitted into the most respectable society 
on an equal footing. 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen of a past 
age, the last survivor of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks ; 
the last of that generation of authors whose abject misery and 
whose dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible matter to 
the satirical genius of Pope. Prom nature, he had received an 
uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. 
The manner in which the earlier years of his manhood had been 
passed had given to his demeanour, and even to his moral 
character, some peculiarities appalling to the civilised beings 
who were the companions of his old age. The perverse irregu- 
larity of his hours, the slovenliness of his person, his fits of 
strenuous exertion, interrupted by long intervals of sluggishness, 
his strange abstinence, and his equally strange voracity, his 
active benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness and 
the occasional ferocity of his manners in society, made him, in 
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tlie opinion of those with whom he lived during the last twenty 
years of his life, a complete original. An original he was, un- 
doubtedly, in some respects. But if we possessed full informa- 
tion concerning those who shared his early hardships, we should 
probably find that what we call his singularities of maniler were, 
for the most part, failings which he had in common with the 
class to which he belonged. He ate at Streatham Park as he 
had been used to eat behind the screen at St. John^s Gate, 
when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes.' He ate as 
it was natural that a man should eat, who, during a great part 
of his life, had passed the morning in doubt whether he should 
have food for the .afternoon. The roughness and violence 
which he showed in society were to be expected from a man 
whose temper, not naturally gentle, had been long tried by the 
bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, and of clothes, 
by the importunity of creditors, by the insolence of booksellers, 
by the derision of fools, by the insincerity of patrons, by that 
bread which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which are 
the most toilsome of all paths, by that deferred hope which 
makes the heart sick. Through all these things the ill-dressed, 
coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled manfully up to eminence 
and command. It was natural that, in the exercise of his 
power, he should be “ eo immitior, quia toleraverat,” * that, 
though his heart was qndoubtedly generous and humane, his 
demeanour in society should be harsh and despotic For 
severe distress he had sympathy, and not only sympathy, but 

* Johnson’s friends, the Thrales, lived at Streatham. The allusion to 
St. John’s Gate, where Mr, Cave, the publisher, resided, is explained in a 
note by Malone to Boswell’s Johnson. 

“ Soon after Savage’s Life was published, Mr. Harte dined with 
Edward Cave, and occasionally praised it. Soon after, meeting him. Cave 
said, * You made a man very happy t’other day.’ ‘ How could that be ?’ 
says Harte; ‘nobody was there but ourselves.’ Cave answered by 
reminding him that a plate of victuals was sent behind a screen, which was 
to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did not choose to appear ; but 
on hearing the conversation, he was highly delighted with the encomiums 
on his book.” 

* “ More harsh towards others, because he had known what it was to 
suffer.” 
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munificent relief. But for the suffering which a harsh world 
inflicts upon a delicate mind he had no pity ; for it was a kind 
of suffering which he could scarcely conceive. He would cany 
home on his shoulders a sick and starving girl from the streets. 
He turned his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of 
wretched old creatures who could find no other asylum ; nor 
could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary out his 
benevolence. But the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to him 
ridiculous ; and he scarcely felt sufficient compassion even for 
the pangs of wounded affection. He had seen and felt so 
much of sharp misery, that he was not affected by paltry vexa- 
tions ; and he seemed to think that every body ought to be as 
much hardened to those vexations as himself He was angry 
with Boswell for complaining of a headache, with Mrs. Thrale 
for grumbling about the dust on the road, or the smell of the 
kitchen. These were, in his phrase, “ foppish lamentations,” 
which people ought to be ashamed to utter in a world so full ot 
sin and sorrow. Goldsmith crying because the Good-natured 
Man had failed, inspired him with no pity.* Though his own 
health was not good, he detested and despised valetudinarians. 
Pecuniary losses, unless they reduced the loser absolutely to 
beggary, moved him very little. People whose hearts had been 
softened by prosperity might weep, he said, for such events ; 
but all that could be expected of a plain man was not to laugh. 
He was not much moved even by the spectacle of Lady Tavi- 
stock dying of a broken heart for the loss of her lord. Such 
grief he considered as a luxury reserved for the idle and 
the wealthy. A washerwoman, left a widow with nine small 
children, would not have sobbed herself to death. 

A person who troubled himself so little about small or 
sentimental grievances was not likely to be very attentive to 
the feelings of others in the ordinary intercourse of society. 

* The “Good-natured Man,” which was placed on the stage in 1768, 
had a run of only ten nights, and narrowly escaped a catastrophe. On the 
evening of the first performance, Goldsmith, to use his own expression, 
suffered “horrid tortures,” and ended by bursting into tears, and swearing 
that he never would write again. 
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He could not understand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could 
make any man really unhappy. “ My dear doctor,” said he 
to Goldsmith, “ what harm does it do to a man to call him 
Holofemes ? ” “ Pooh, ma*am,” he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, 

who is the worse for being talked of uncharitably ? ” Po- 
liteness has been well defined as benevolence in small things 
Johnson was impolite, not because he wanted benevolence, 
but because smaCl things appeared smaller to him than to 
people who had never known what it was to live for fourpence 
halfpenny a day. 

The characteristic peculiarity of his intellect was the union 
of great powers with low prejudices. Johnson was in the 
habit of sifting with extreme severity the evidence for all 
stories which were merely odd. But when they were not only 
odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed. He began to be 
credulous precisely at the point where the most credulous 
people begin to be sceptical. It is curious to observe, both 
in his writings and in his conversation, the contrast between 
the disdainful manner in which he rejects unauthenticated 
anecdotes, even when they are consistent with the general laws 
of nature, and the respectful manner in which he mentions the 
wildest stories relating to the invisible world. A man who 
told him of a waterspout or a meteoric stone generally had the 
lie direct given him for his pains. A man who told him of a 
prediction or a dream wonderfully accomplished was sure of a 
courteous hearing. ^‘Johnson,” observed Hogarth, *Mike 
King David, says in his haste that all men are liars.” His 
incredulity,” says Mrs. Thrale, “ amounted almost to disease.” 
She tells us how he browbeat a gentleman who gave him an 
account of a hurricane in the West Indies, and a poor quaker 
who related some strange circumstance about the red-hot balls 
fired at the siege of Gibraltar. “It is not so. It cannot be 
true. Don’t tell that story again. You cannot think how 
poor a figure you make in telling it” He once said, hall 
jestingly we suppose, that for six months he refused to credit 
the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, and that he still believed 
the extent of the calamity to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he 
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related witli a grave face how old Mr. Cave of St. John^s Gate saw 
a ghost, and how this ghost was something of a shadowy being. 
He went himself on a ghost hunt to Cock Lane, and was 
angry with John Wesley for not following up another scent 
of the same kind with proper spirit and perseverance. He 
rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems without the least 
hesitation ; yet he declares himself willing to believe the 
stories of the second sight. If he had examined the claims of 
the Highland seers with half the severity with which he sifted 
the evidence for the genuineness of Fingal, he would, we sus- 
pect, have come away from Scotland with a mind fully made 
up. In his Lives of the Poets, we find that he is unwilling to 
give credit to the accounts of Lord Roscommon’s early pro- 
ficiency in his studies ; * but he tells with great solemnity an 
absurd romance about some intelligence pretematurally im- 
pressed on the mind of that nobleman. He avows himself to 
be in great doubt about the truth of the story, and ends 
by warning his readers not wholly to slight such impres- 
sions. 

Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of 
a liberal and enlarged mind. He could discern clearly enough 
the folly and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When 
he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a 
person who had really obtained an insight into the divine 
philosophy of the New Testament, and who considered Chris- 
tianity as a noble scheme of government, tending to promote 
the happiness and to elevate the moral nature of man. The 
horror which the sectaries felt for cards, Christmas ale, plum- 
Dorridge, mince pies, and dancing bears, excited his contempt. 
To the arguments urged by some very worthy people against 
showy dress he replied with admirable sense and spirit, ‘‘ Let 
us not be found, when our Master calls us, stripping the lace 
off omr waistcoats, but the spirit of contention from our souls 
and tongues. Alas ’ sir, a man who cannot get to heaven in a 

* It had been related of Lord Roscommon that he wrote Latin “ with 
purity and elegance ” at nine years old, “ though he was never able to re- 
tain the rules of grammar.” 
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green coat will not find his way thither the sooner in a grey one.” 
V^et he was himself under the tyranny of scruples as unreasonable 
as those of Hudibras or Ralpho, and carried his zeal for 
ceremonies and for ecclesiastical dignities to lengths altogether 
inconsistent with reason or with Christian charity. He has 
gravely noted down in his diary that he once committed the 
syi of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In Scotland, he 
thought it his duty to pass several months without joining in 
public worship, solely because the ministers of the kirk had 
not been ordained by bishops. His mode of estimating the 
piety of his neighbours was somewhat singular “ Campbell,” 
said he, ‘Ms a good man, a pious man. I am afraid he has not 
been in the inside of a church for many years ; but he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat : this shows he has 
good principles.” Spain and Sicily must surely contain many 
pious robbers and well-principled assassins. Johnson coulc 
easily see that a Roundhead who named all his children after 
Solomon^s singers, and talked in the House of Commons about 
seeking the Lord, might be an unprincipled villain whose re- 
ligious mummeries only aggravated his guilt. But a man whc 
took off his hat when he passed a church episcopally con- 
secrated must be a good man, a pious man, a man of good 
principles. Johnson could easily see that those persons who 
looked on a dance or a laced waistcoat as sinful, deemed most 
ignobly of the attributes of God and of the ends of revelation 
But with what a storm of invective he would have over- 
whelmed any man who had blamed him for celebrating the 
redemption of mankind with sugarless tea and butterless 
buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriot- 
ism. Nobody saw more clearly the error of those who regarded 
liberty, not as a means, but as an end, and who proposed to 
themselves, as the object of their pursuit, the prosperity ot 
the state as distinct from the prosperity of the individuals 
who compose the state. His calm and settled opinion seems 
to have been that forms of government have little or no in- 
fluence on the happiness of society. This opinion, erroneouf 
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as it is, ought at least to have preserved him from all intem- 
perance on political questions. It did not, however, preserve 
him from the lowest, fiercest, and most absurd extravagances 
of party-spirit, from rants which, in every thing but the dic- 
tion, resembled those of Squire Western.* He was, as a 
politician, half ice and half fire. Oti the side of his intellect 
he was a mere Pococurante, far too apathetic about public 
affairs, far too sceptical as to the good or evil tendency of 
any form of polity. His passions, on the contrary, were 
violent even to slaying against all who leaned to Whiggisb 
principles. The well-known lines which he inserted in Gold- 
smith’s Traveller express what seems to have been his de- 
liberate judgment : 

“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws can cause or cure ! ” 

He had previously put expressions very similar into the mouth 
of Rasselas. It is amusing to contrast these passages with the 
torrents of raving abuse which he poured forth against the Long 
Parliament and the American Congress. In one of the con- 
versations reported by Roswell this inconsistency displays itself 
in the most ludicrous manner. 

“Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, “suggested that luxury 
corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson ; 
Sir, that is all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live 
under one form of government rather than another. It is of no 
moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of 
the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What French- 
man is prevented passing his life as he pleases ? ” Sir Adam ; 
“ But, sir, in the British constitution it is surely of importance to 
keep up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve a balance 
against the crown.” Johnson ; “ Sir, I perceive you are a vile 
Whig. Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
crown ? The crown has not power enough.” 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books were, in 

* The portrait of Squire Western in Tom Jones ” is Fielding's msuter 
piece. 
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his own time, regarded with superstitious veneration, and, in our 
time, are generally treated with indiscriminate contempt. They 
are the judgments of a strong but enslaved understanding. 
The mind of the critic was hedged round by an uninterrupted 
fence of prejudices and superstitions. His whole code of 
criticism rested on pure assumption, for which he sometimes 
quoted a precedent or an authority, but rarely troubled him- 
self to give a reason drawn from the nature of things. He took 
it for granted that the kind of poetry which flourished in his own 
time, which he had been accustomed to hear praised from his 
childhood, and which he had himself written with success, was 
the best kind of poetry. In his biographical work he has re 
peatedly laid it down as an undeniable proposition that during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the earlier part 
of the eighteenth, English poetry had been in a constant pro- 
gress of improvement. Waller, Denham, Dryden, and Pope, 
had been, according to him, the great reformers. He judged 
of all works of the imagination by the standard established 
among his own contemporaries. Though he allowed Homer to 
have been a greater man than Virgil, he seems to have thought 
the ^neid a greater poem than the Iliad. Indeed he well might 
have thought so ; for he preferred Pope’s Iliad to Homer's. 
He pronounced that, after Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s 
would hardly be reprinted. He could see no merit in our fine old 
English ballads, and always spoke with the most provoking con- 
tempt of Percy’s fondness for them. Of the great original works 
of imagination which appeared during his time, Richardson’^ 
novels alone excited his admiration. He could see little or no 
merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver’s Travels, or in Tristram Shandy. 
To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he vouchsafed only a line 
of cold commendation, of commendation much colder than what 
he has bestowed on the Creation of that portentous bore. Sir 
Richard Blackmore. Gray was, in his dialect, a barren rascal. 
Churchill was a blockhead. The contempt which he felt for 
the trash of Macpherson was indeed just ; but it was, we 
suspect, just by chance. He despised the Fingal for the very 
reason which led many men of genius to admire it He despised 
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it, not because it was essentially common-place, but because 
it had a superficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles. But when a deeper philo- 
sophy was required, when he undertook to pronounce judgment 
on the works of those great minds which “ yield homage only 
to eternal laws,” his failure was ignominious. He criticized 
Pope’s Epitaphs excellently.* But his observations on Shak- 
speare’s plays and Milton’s poems seem to us for the most 
part as wretched as if they had been written by Rymer 
himself, whom we take to have been the worst critic that ever 
lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can be com- 
pared only to that strange nervous feeling which made him un- 
easy if he had not touched every post between the Mitre tavern 
and his own lodgings. His preference of Latin epitaphs to Eng- 
lish epitaphs is an instance. An English epitaph, he said, would 
disgrace Smollett. He declared that he would not pollute the 
walls of Westminster Abbey with an English epitaph on Gold- 
smith. What reason there can be for celebrating a British 
writer in Latin, which there was not for covering the Roman 
arches of triumph with Greek inscriptions, or for commemorat- 
ing the deeds of the heroes of Thermopylae in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, we are utterly unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at least on the men and manners of 
a particular place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly 
looked with a most observant and discriminating eye. His re- 
marks on the education of children, on marriage, on the economy 
of families, on the rules of society, are always striking, and 
generally sound. In his writings, indeed, the knovvledge of life 
which he possessed in an eminent degree is very imperfectly 
exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of the middle ages 
who were suffocated by their own chain-mail and cloth of gold, 

1 Johnson’s remarks on Pope’s epitaphs, which are attached to his Life 
of the poet in a supplementary shape, form an admirable specimen of his 
manly and matter of fact criticisms, which, said Macaulay, “at the very 
worst, always mean something.” 
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his maxims perish under that load of words which was designed 
for their defence and their ornament. But it is clear from the 
remains of his conversation, that he had more of that homely 
wisdom which nothing but expeiience and observation can give 
than any writer since the time of Swift If he had been content 
to write as he talked, he might have left books on the practical 
art of living superior to the Directions to Servants. 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on litera- 
ture, indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness as 
for strength. He was no master of the great science of human 
nature. He had studied, not the genus man, but the species 
Londoner. Nobody was ever so thoroughly conversant with all 
the forms of life and all the shades of moral and intellectual 
character which were to be seen from Islington to the Thames, 
and from Hyde- Park comer to Mile-end green. But his philo- 
sophy stopped at the first turnpike-gate. Of the rural life ol 
England he knew nothing ; and he took it for granted that 
every body who lived in the country was either stupid or miser- 
able. Country gentlemen,” said he, must be unhappy ; for 
they have not enough to keep their lives in motion as if all 
those peculiar habits and associations which made Fleet Street 
and Charing Cross the finest views in the world to himself had 
been essential parts of human nature. Of remote countries and 
past times he talked with wild and ignorant presumption. “ The 
Athenians of the age of Demosthenes,” he said to Mrs. Thrale, 
were a people of brutes, a barbarous people.” In conversa- 
tion with Sir Adam Ferguson he used similar language. “ The 
boasted Athenians,” he said, “ were barbarians. ■ The mass ot 
every people must be barbarous where there is no printing.” 
The fact was this : he saw that a Londoner who could not read 
was a very stupid and brutal fellow : he saw that great refine- 
ment of taste and activity of intellect were really found in a 
Londoner who had not read much ; and, because it was by 
means of books that people acquired almost all their knowledge 
in the society with which he was acquainted, he concluded, in 
defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, that the human 
mind can be cultivated by means of books alone. An Athenian 
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citizen miglit possess very few volumes ; and the largest library 
to which he had access might be much less valuable than 
Johnson’s bookcase in Bolt Court. But the Athenian might 
pass every morning in conversation with Socrates, and might 
hear Pericles speak four or five times every month. He saw 
the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes : he walked amidst 
the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of Zeuxis : he knew by 
heart the choruses of .^Eschylus : he heard the rhapsodist at the 
comer of the street reciting the shield of Achilles or the Death 
of Argus : he was a legislator, conversant with high questions 
of alliance, revenue, and w’^ar : he was a soldier, trained under 
a liberal and generous discipline : he was a judge, compelled 
every day to weigh the effect of opposite arguments. These 
things were in themselves an education, an education eminently 
fitted, not, indeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but to 
give quickness to the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency 
to the expression, and politeness to the manners. All this was 
overlooked. An Athenian who did not improve his mind by 
reading was, in Johnson’s opinion, much such a person as a 
Cockney who made his mark, much such a person as black 
Frank before he went to school, and far inferior to a parish 
clerk or a printer’s devil. 

Johnson’s friends have allowed that he carried to a ridicu- 
lous extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He pro- 
nounced the French to be a very silly people, much behind us, 
stupid, ignorant creatures. And this judgment he formed 
after having been at Paris about a month, during which he 
would not talk French, for fear of giving the natives an ad- 
vantage over him in conversation. He pronounced them, also, 
to be an indelicate people, because a French footman touched 
the sugar with his fingers. That ingenious and amusing traveller, 
M. Simond, has defended his countrymen very successfully 
against Johnson’s accusation, and has pointed out some English 
practices which, to an impartial spectator, would seem at least 
as inconsistent with phvsical cleanliness and social decoium as 
those which Johnson so bitterly reprehended. To the sage, as 
Boswell loves to call him, it never occurred to doubt that there 
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must be something eternally and immutably good in the usages 
to which he had been accustomed. In fact, Johnson’s remarks 
on society beyond the bills of mortality, are generally of much 
the same kind with those of honest Tom Dawson, the English, 
footman in Dr. Moore’s Zeluco. ‘‘Suppose the king of France 
has no sons, but only a daughter, then, when the king dies, 
this here daughter, according to that there law, cannot be made 
queen, but the next near relative, provided he is a man, is made 
king, and not the last king’s daughter, which, to be sure, is very 
unjust. The French footguards are dressed in blue, and all 
the marching regiments in white, which has a very foolish 
appearance for soldiers \ and as for blue regimentals, it is only 
fit for the blue horse or the artillery.” 

Johnson, as Mr. Burke most justly observed, appears far 
greater in Boswell’s books than in his own. His conversation 
appears to have been quite equal to his writings in matter, and 
far superior to them in manner. When he talked, he clothed 
his wit and his sense in forcible and natural expressions. As 
soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his 
style became systematically vicious. All his books are written 
in a learned language, in a language which nobody hears from 
his mother' or his nurse, in a language in which nobody ever 
quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love, in a language in 
which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. The expres- 
sions which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and 
picturesque. When he wrote for publication, he did his sen- 
tences out of English into Johnsonese. His letters from the 
Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale are the original of that work of which 
the Journey to the Hebrides is the translation; and it is 
amusing to compare the two versions. “ When we were taken 
up stairs,” says he in one of his letters, “ a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed on which one of us was to lie.” This incident is 
recorded in the Journey as follows ; “Out of one of the beds 
on which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, a man 
black as a Cyclops from the forge,” Sometimes Johnson 
traasUted aloud. “The Kehearsal,” he said, very unjustly, 
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** has not wit enough to keep it sweet ; ” then, after a pause, it 
has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural. Few readers, for 
example, would be willing to part with the mannerism of Milton 
or of Burke. But a mannerism which does not sit easy on the 
mannerist, which has been adopted on principle, and which can 
be sustained only by constant effort, is always offensive. And 
such is the mannerism of Johnson. 

• « « « # 

We had something more to say. But our article is already 
too long; and we must close it We would fain part in good 
humour from the hero, from the biographer, and even from the 
editor who, ill as he has performed his task, has at least this 
claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to read Boswell’s 
book again. * As we close it, the club-room is before us, and 
the table on which stands the omelet for Nugent, and the 
lemons for Johnson. There are assembled those heads which 
live for ever on the canvass of Reynolds. There are the spec- 
tacles of Burke and the tall thin form of Langton, the courtly 
sneer of Beauclerk and the beaming smile of Garrick, Gibbon 
tapping his snuff-box and Sir Joshua with his trumpet in his 
ear. In the foreground is that strange figure which is as 
familiar to us as the figures of those among whom we have been 
brought up, the gigantic body, the huge massy face, seamed 
with the scars of disease, the brown coat, the black worsted 
stockings, the grey wig with the scorched foretop, the dirty 
hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. We see the 
eyes and mouth moving with convulsive twitches ; we see the 
heavy form rolling; we hear it puffing; and then comes the 
‘‘Why, sir ! ” and the “What then, sir?” and the “ No, sir ; ” 
and the “ You don’t see your way through the question, sir ! ” 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable 
man 1 To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours 
as a companion ! To receive from his contemporaries that full 

* The editor was Mr. John Wilson Croker, who had prepared the 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson which Machulay was engaged in reviewing. 
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homage which men of genius have in general received only 
from posterity ! To be more intimately known to posterity 
than other men are known to their contemporaries ! That kind 
of fame which is commonly the most transient is, in his case, 
the most durable. The reputation of those writings, which he 
probably expected to be immortal, is every day fading; while 
those peculiarities of manner and that careless table-talk the 
memory of which, he probably thought, would die with him, are 
likely to be remembered as long as the English language is 
spoken in any quarter of the globe. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT. 1712—1786. 

(Essay on Frederic the Great.) 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with 
a finnness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man ; and 
Frederic, who had just completed his twenty-eighth year, be- 
came King of Prussia. His character was little understood. 
That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the 
easy Epicurean life which he had led, his love of good cookery 
and good wine, of music, of conversation, of light literature, led 
many to regard him as a sensual and intellectual voluptuary. 
His habit of canting about moderation, peace, liberty, and the 
happiness which a good mind derives from the happiness of 
others, had imposed on some who should have known better. 
Those who thought best of him, expected a Telemachus after 
Fdnelon’s pattern. Others predicted the approach of a Medi- 
cean age, an age propitious to learning and art, and not unpio- 
pitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion that a 
tyrant of extraordinary military and political talents, of industry 
more extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, and without 
mercv. had ascended tlie throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at bis old boon-companion's 
coronation was not more bitter than that which awaitea some 
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of the inmates of Rheinsberg.* They had long looked forward 
to the accession of their patron, as to the event from which 
their own prosperity and greatness were to date. They had at 
last reached the promised land, the land which they had figured 
to themselves as flowing with milk and honey ; and they found 
it a desert ‘‘ No more of these fooleries,"' was the short, sharp 
admonition given by Frederic to one of them. It soon became 
plain that, in the most important points, the new sovereign bore 
a strong family likeness to his predecessor. There was indeed 
a wide difference between the father and the son as respected 
extent and vigour of intellect, speculative opinions, amusements, 
studies, outward demeanour. But the groundwork of the cha- 
racter was the same in both. To both were common the love 
of order, the love of business, the military taste, the parsimony, 
the imperious spirit, the temper irritable even to ferocity, the 
pleasure in the pain and humiliation of others. But these pro- 
pensities had in Frederic William partaken of the general un- 
soundness of his mind, and wore a very different aspect wjien 
found in company with the strong and cultivated understanding 
of his successor. Thus, for example, Frederic was as anxious 
as any prince could be about the efficiency of his. army. But 
this anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, like that 
which led his father to pay fancy prices for giants. Frederic 
was as thrifty about money as any prince or any private man 
ought to be. But he did not conceive, like his father, that it 
was worth while to eat unwholesome cabbages for the purpose 
of saving four or five rixdollars in the year. Frederic was, we 
fear, as malevolent as his father ; but Frederic's wit enabled 
him often to show his malevolence in ways more decent than 
those to which his father resorted, and to inflict misery and 
degradation by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, 
by no means relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgelling. His practice, however, as to that matter, differed 
in some important respects from his father’s. To Frederic 
William, the mere circumstance that any persons whatever, men, 

* Rheinsberg was the residence of Frederic the Great before his ac* 
cesrion to the throne. It lies about fifty miles north of Berlin. 
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women, or children, Prussians or foreigners, were within reach 
of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a sufficient reason 
for proceeding to belabour them. Frederic required provoca- 
tion as well as vicinity ; nor was he ever known to inflict this 
paternal species of correction on any but his bom ‘subjects ; 
though on one occasion M. Thi^bault had reason, during a few 
seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being an exception to 
this general rule.' 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied him- 
self to public business after a fashion unknown among kings. 
Lewis XIV., indeed, had been his own prime minister, and had 
exercised a general superintendence over all the departments 
of the government ; but this was not sufficient for Frederic. 
He was not content with being his own prime minister : he 
would be his own sole minister. Under him there was no room, 
not merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, but for a Colbert, a 
Louvois, or a Torcy.^ A love of labour for its own sake, a rest- 
less and insatiable longing to dictate, to intermeddle, to make 
his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust of his fellow-crea- 
tures, made him imwilling to ask counsel, to confide important 
secrets, to delegate ample powers. The highest functionaries 
under his government were mere clerks, and were not so much 
tmsted by him as valuable clerks are often trusted by the heads 
of departments. He was his own treasurer, his own com- 
mander-in-chief, his own intendant of public works, his own 
minister for trade and justice, for home affairs and foreign 
affairs, his owm master of the horse, steward, and chamberlain. 
Matters of which no chief of an office in any other government 
would ever hear were, in this singular monarchy, decided by 
the King in person. If a traveller wished for a good place to 
see a review, he had to write to Frederic, and received next 
day, from a royal messenger, Frederic’s answer signed by 
Frederic’s own hand. This was an extravagant, a morbid 

* Dieudonn^ Thi^banlt was professor of Belles Lettres in the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. 

> Colbert, l,ouvois, and Torcy were successively ministers of Loou 
the Fourteenth. 

7 * 
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activity. The public business would assuredly have been 
better done if each department had been put under a man ot 
talents and integrity, and if the King had contented himself 
with a general control. In this manner the advantages which 
belong to imity of design^ and the advantages which belong to 
the division of labour, would have been to a great extent com- 
bined. But such a system would not have suited the peculiar 
temper of Frederic. He could tolerate no will, no reason, in 
the state save his own. He wished for no abler assistance than 
that of penmen who had just understanding enough to translate 
and transcribe, to make out his scrawls, and to put his concise 
Yes and No into an official form. Of the higher intellectual 
faculties, there is as much in a copying machine, or a litho- 
graphic press, as he required from a secretary of the cabinet 
His own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected 
from a human body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his ordi- 
nary residence, he rose at three in summer and four in winter. 
A page soon appeared, with a large basket full of all the letters 
which had arrived for the King by the last Courier, despatches 
from ambassadors, reports from officers of revenue, plans of 
buildings, proposals for draining marshes, complaints from 
persons who thought themselves aggrieved, applications from 
persons who wanted titles, military commissions, and civil 
situations. He examined the seals with a keen eye ; for he 
was never for a moment free from the suspicion that some fraud 
might be practised on him. Then he read the letters, divided 
them into several packets, and signified his pleasure, generally 
by a mark, often by two or three words, now and then by some 
cutting epigram. By eight he had generally finished this part 
of his task. The adjutant-general was then in attendance, and 
received instructions for the day as to all the military arrange- 
ments of the kingdom. Then the King went to review his 
guards, not as kings ordinarily review their guards, but with 
the minute attention and severity of an old drill-sergeant. In 
the meantime the four cabinet secretaries had been employed 
in answering the letters on which the King had that morning 
signified his will. These unhappy men were forced to work all 
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Uie year round like negro slaves in the time of the sugar-crop. 
They never had a holiday. They never knew what it was to 
dine. It was necessary that, before they stirred, they should 
finish the whole of their work. The King, always on his guard 
against treachery, took from the heap a handful of letters at 
random, and looked into them to see whether his instructions 
had been exactly followed. This was no bad security against 
foul play on the part of the secretaries ; for if one of them 
were detected in a trick, he might think himself fortunate 
if he escaped with five years of imprisonment in a dungeon. 
Frederic then signed the replies, and all were sent off the same 
evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. The policy of Frederic was 
essentially the same as his father’s ; but Frederic, while he 
carried that policy to lengths to which his father never thought 
of carrying it, cleared it at the same time from the absurdities 
with which his father had encumbered it The King’s first 
object was to have a great, efficient, and well- trained army. He 
had a kingdom which in extent and population was hardly in 
the second rank of European powers ; and yet he aspired to a 
place not inferior to that of the sovereigns of England, France, 
and Austria. For that end it was necessary that Prussia should 
be all sting. Lewis XV., with five times as many subjects as 
Frederic, and more than five times as large a revenue, had not 
a more formidable army. The proportion which the soldiers 
in Prussia bore to the people seems hardly credible. Of the 
males in the vigour of life, a seventh part were probably under 
arms; and this great force had, by drilling, by reviewing, 
and by the unsparing use of cane and scourge, been taught to 
perform all evolutions with a rapidity and a precision which 
would have astonished Villars or Eugene. The elevated feel- 
ings which are necessary to the best kind of army were then 
wanting to the Prussian service. In those ranks were not 
found the religious and political enthusiasm which inspired the 
pikemen of Cromwell, the patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, 
the devotion to a great leader, which inflamed the old Guard 
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of Napoleon. But in all the mechanical parts of the military 
calling, the Prussians were as superior to the English and 
French troops of that day as the English and French troops to 
a rustic militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
every rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinised by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army estimate, 
the expense of such an establishment was, for the means of the 
country, enormous. In order that it might not be utterly ruin- 
ous, it was necessary that every other expense should be cut 
down to the lowest possible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. He 
neither had nor wished to have colonies. His judges, his fiscal 
officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign courts 
walked on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till the axletrees 
gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic agents, who resided 
at London and Paris, he allowed less than a thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The royal household was managed with a 
frugality unusual in the establishments of opulent subjects, un- 
exampled in any other palace. The King loved good eating 
and drinking, and during great part of his life took pleasure in 
seeing his table surrounded by guests ; yet the whole charge of 
his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand pounds 
sterling a year. He examined every extraordinary item with a 
care which might be thought to suit the mistress of a boarding 
house better than a great prince. When more than four rix- 
dollars were asked of him for a hundred oysters, he stormed 
as if he had heard that one of his generals had sold a fortress 
to the Empress Queen. Not a bottle of Champagne was un- 
corked without his express order. The game of the royal parks 
and forests, a serious head of expenditure in most kingdoms, 
was to him a source of profit The whole was farmed out ; 
and though the farmers were almost ruined by their contract, 
the King would grant them no remission. His wardrobe con- 
sisted of one fine gala dress, which lasted him all his life ; of 
two or three old coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yellow 
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vraistcoats soiled with snuff, and of huge boots embrowned by 
time. One taste alone sometimes allured him beyond the 
limits of parsimony, nay, even beyond the limits of prudence, 
the taste for building. In all other things his economy was 
such as we might call by a harsher name, if we did not reflect 
that his funds were drawn from a heavily-taxed people, and 
that it was impossible for him, without excessive tyranny, to 
keep up at once a formidable army and a splendid court 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly 
many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained through 
out his dominions. Property was secure. A great liberty of 
speaking and of writing was allowed. Confident in the irre- 
sistible strength derived from a great army, the King looked 
down on malcontents and libellers with a wise disdain ; and 
gave little encouragement to spies and informers. When he 
was told of the disaffection of one of his subjects, he merely 
asked, “ How many thousand men can he bring into the field ?” 
He once saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. He rode 
up, and found that tlie object of curiosity was a scurrilous 
placard against himself. The placard had been posted up so 
high that it was not easy to read it. Frederic ordered his at- 
tendants to take it down and put it lower. “ My people and 
1,’^ he said, ‘‘ have come to an agreement which satisfies us both. 
They are to say what they please, and I am to do what I 
please.’^ No person would have dared to publish in London 
satires on George II. approaching to the atrocity of those satires 
on Frederic, which the booksellers at Berlin sold with impunity. 
One bookseller sent to the palace a copy of the most stinging 
lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, the Me- 
moirs of Voltaire, published by Beaumarchais, and asked for 
his majesty's orders. “ Do not advertise it in an offensive 
manner,’' said the King, but sell it by all means. I hope it 
will pay you well." Even among statesmen accustomed to the 
license of a free press, such steadfastness of mind as this is not 
very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say that he 
earnestly laboured to secure to his people the great blessing of 
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cheap and speedy justice. He was one of the first rulers who 
abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. No sentence 
of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was executed 
without his sanction; and his sanction, except in cases of 
murder, was rarely given. Towards his troops he acted in a 
very different manner. Military offences were punished with 
such barbarous scourging that to be shot was considered by the 
Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. Indeed, the 
principle which pervaded Fredericks whole policy was this, that 
the more severely the army is governed, the safer it is to treat 
the rest of the community with lenity. 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government, 
unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the 
Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. His policy 
with respect to the Catholics of Silesia presented an honourable 
contrast to the policy which, under very similar circumstances, 
England long followed with respect to the Catholics of Ireland. 
Every form of religion and irreligion found an asylum in his 
states. The scoffer whom the parliaments of France had sen- 
tenced to a cruel death, was consoled by a commission in the 
Prussian service. The Jesuit who could show his face nowhere 
else, who in Britain was still subject to penal laws, who was 
proscribed by France, Spain, Portugal and Naples, who had 
been given up even by the Vatican, found safety and the means 
of subsistence in the Prussian dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve them- 
selves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The indefatigable 
activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, his military 
habits, all inclined him to this great fault. He drilled his 
people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and industry were 
diverted from their natural direction by a crowd of prepos- 
terous regulations. There was a monopoly of coffee, a mono- 
poly of tobacco, a monopoly* of ^refined sugar. The public 
money, of which the King was generally so sparing, was 
lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mulberry trees 
amidst the sand, in bringing sheep from Spain to improve the 
Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes for fine yarn, in building manu- 
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factories of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, manufactories 
of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither the experience of 
other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach him that something 
more than an edict and a grant of public money was required 
to create a Lyons, a Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

* ^ % 

With these associates,' and others of the same class, Frederic 
loved to spend the time which he could steal from public cares. 
He wished his supper-parties to be gay and easy. He invited 
his guests to lay aside all restraint, and to forget that he was at 
the head of a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, and w^ ab- 
solute master of the life and liberty of all who sat at meat with 
him. There was, therefore, at these parties the outward show 
of ease. The wit and learning of the company were ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The discussions on history and literature 
were often highly interesting. But the absurdity of all the 
religions known among men was the chief topic of conversation ; 
and the audacity with which doctrines and names venerated 
throughout Christendom were treated on these occasions 
startled even persons accustomed to the society of French and 
English freethinkers. Real liberty, however, or real affection, 
was in this brilliant society not to be found. Absolute kings 
seldom have friends : and Frederic's faults were such as, even 
where perfect equality exists, make friendship exceedingly pre- 
carious. He had indeed many qualities, which, on a first 
acquaintance, were captivating. His conversation was lively ; 
his manners, to those whom he desired to please, were even 
caressing. No man could flatter with more delicacy. No man 
succeeded more completely in inspiring those who approached 
him with vague hopes of some great advantage from his kind- 
ness. But under Ais fair exterior he was a tyrant, suspicious, 
disdainful, and malevolent. He had one taste which may be 
pardoned in a boy, but which when habitually and deliberately 
indulged by a man of mature age and strong understanding, is 
almost invariably the sign of a bad heart, a taste for severe 

* In an omitted passage, Macaulay enumerated the French men of 
letters among whom Frederic passed his leisure hours. 
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practical jokes. If a courtier was fond of dress, oil was flung 
over his richest suit. If he was fond of money, some prank was 
invented to make him disburse more than he could spare. If 
he was hypochondriacal, he was made to believe that he had 
the dropsy. If he had particularly set his heart on visiting a 
place, a letter was forged to frighten him from going thither. 
These things, it may be said, are trifles. They are so ; but they 
are indications, not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the 
sight of human suffering and human degradation is an agreeable 
excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved 
to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for sar- 
casm, and considerable skill in detecting the sore places where 
sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity, as well as his 
malignity, found gratification in the vexation and confusion of 
those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet in truth his 
success on these occasions belonged quite as much to the king 
as to the wit We read that Commodus descended, sword in 
hand, into the arena against a wretched gladiator, armed only 
with a foil of lead, and after shedding the blood of the helpless 
victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious victory. 
The triumphs of Frederic in the war of repartee were of much 
the same kind. How to deal with him was the most puzzling 
of questions. To appear constrained in his presence was to 
disobey his commands, and to spoil his amusement. Yet if his 
associates were enticed by his graciousness to indulge in the 
familiarity of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make them 
repent of their presumption by some cruel humiliation. To 
resent his affronts was perilous ; yet not to resent them was to 
deserve and to invite them. In his view, those who mutinied 
were insolent and ungrateful ; those who submitted were curs 
made to receive bones and kickings with the same fawning 
patience. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how anything 
short of the rage of hunger should have induced men to bear 
the misery of being the associates of the Great King. It was 
DO lucrative post His Majesty was as severe and economical 
in his friendships as in the other charges of his establishment, 
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and as unlikely to give a rixdollar too much for his guests as 
for his dinners. The sum which he allowed to a poet or a 
philosopher was the very smallest sum for which such poet or 
philosopher could be induced to sell himself into slavery ; and 
the bondsman might think himself fortunate, if what had been 
so grudgingly given was not, after years of suffering, rudely and 
arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its most 
illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina.^ At die first glance it 
seemed to be a delightful spot, where every intellectual and 
physical enjo)anent awaited the happy adventurer. Every 
new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxicated 
with flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and greatness. 
It was in vain that a long succession of favourites who had 
entered that abode with delight and hope, and who, after a 
short term of delusive happiness, had been doomed to expiate 
their folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, raised 
their voices to warn the aspirant who approached the charmed 
threshold. Some had wisdom enough to discover the truth 
early, and spirit enough to fly without looking back ; others 
lingered on to a cheerless and unhonoured old age. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the poorest author of that time in 
Ivondon, sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with a cravat of 
paper, and a skewer for a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any 
of the literary inmates of Frederic’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the inebria- 
tion of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and shame, 
the most remarkable was Voltaire. He was invited by a series 
of letters, couched in terms of the most enthusiastic fiiendship 
and admiration. For once the rigid parsimony of Frederic 
seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal 
pension, a well-served table, stately apartments under a royal 
roof, were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the first wit of the age. A 
thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the journey. 

* The palace and the garden of Alcina are described in the seventh 
book of Ariosto^s “ Orlando Furioso." 
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No ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court of the first 
rank, had ever been more amply supplied. But Voltaire was 
not satisfied. At a later period, when he possessed an ample 
fortune, he was one of the most liberal of men; but till his 
means had become equal to his wishes, his greediness for lucre 
was unrestrained either by justice or by shame. He had the 
effrontery to ask for a thousand louis more, in order to enable 
him to bring his niece, Madame Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, 
in his company. The indelicate rapacity of the poet produced 
its natural effect on the severe and frugal King. The answer 
was a dry refusal. I did not,^' said his Majesty, solicit the 
honour of the lady's society.” On this, Voltaire went off into 
a paroxysm of childish rage. “ Was there ever such avarice ? 
He has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and hag- 
gles with me about a poor thousand louis.” It seemed that 
the negotiation would be broken off ; but Frederic, with great 
dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed inclined to transfer 
his idolatry to Baculard D'Amaud.* His Majesty even wrote 
some bad verses, of which the sense was, that Voltaire was 
a setting sun, and that Amaud was rising. Good-natured 
friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. He was in his 
bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about the room with 
rage, and sent for his passport and his post-horses. It was not 
difficult to foresee the end of a connexion which had such a 
beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, 
which he was not to see again till, after the lapse of near thirty 
years, he returned, bowed down by extreme old age, to die in 
the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His reception 
in Prussia was such as might well have elated a less vain and 
excitable mind. He wrote to his friends at Paris that ther 
kindness and the attention with which he had been welcomed 
surpassed description, that the King was the most amiable of 
men, that Potsdam was the paradise of philosophers. He was 
created chamberlain, and received, together with his gold key, 

* Baculard D’Amatid was a dull and immensely voluminous writer, 
who died in 1805, at the age of 87. 
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the cross of an order, and a patent ensuring to him a pension 
of eight hundred pounds sterling a year for life. A hundred 
and sixty pounds a year were promised to his niece if she 
survived him. The royal cooks and coachmen were put at his 
disposal. He was lodged in the same apartments in which 
Saxe had lived, when, at the height of power and glory, he 
visited Prussia. Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even to 
use the language of adulation. He pressed to his lips the 
meagre hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom he regarded 
as the dispenser of immortal renown. He would add, he said, 
to the titles which he owed to his ancestors and his sword, 
another title, derived from his last and proudest acquisition. 
His style should run thus : — Frederic, King of Prussia, Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of 
Voltaire. But even amidst the delights of the honeymoon, 
Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take alarm. A few days 
after his arrival, he could not help telling his niece that the 
amiable King had a trick of giving a sly scratch with one hand, 
while patting and stroking with the other. Soon came hints 
not the less alarming, because mysterious. “ The supper 
parties are delicious. The King is the life of the company. 
But — I have operas and comedies, reviews and concerts, my 
studies and books. But — but — Berlin is fine, the princesses 

charming, the maids of honour handsome. But ” 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Each of them had exactly the fault of which the other 
was most impatient ; and they were, in different ways, the most 
impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal, almost niggardly. 
When he had secured his plaything, he began to think that he 
had bought it too dear. Voltaire, on the other hand, was 
greedy, even to the extent of impudence and knavery ; and 
conceived that the favourite of a monarch who had barrels full 
of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought to make a fortune 
which a receiver-general might envy. They soon discovered 
each other’s feelings. Both were angiy ; and a war began, in 
which Frederic stooped to the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire 
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to that of Scapin. It is humiliating to relate, that the great 
warrior and statesman gave orders that his guest's allowance of 
sugar and chocolate should be curtailed. It is, if possible, a 
still more humiliating fact, that Voltaire indemnified him-, 
self by pocketing the wax-candles in the royal antechamber. 
Disputes about money, however, were not the most serious 
disputes of these extraordinary associates. The sarcasms of 
the King soon galled the sensitive temper of the poet. D'Amaud 
and D'Argens, GuichaOrd and La M^trie, might, for the sake of 
a morsel of bread, be willing to bear the insolence of a master ; 
but Voltaire was of another order. He knew that he was a 
potentate as well as Frederic, that his European reputation, and 
his incomparable power of covering whatever he hated with 
ridicule, made him an object of dread even to the leaders of 
armies and the rulers of nations. In truth, of all the intellec- 
tual weapons which have ever been wielded by man, the most 
terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, who 
had never been moved by the wailing and cursing of millions, 
turned pale at his name. Principles unassailable by reason, 
principles which had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, 
the most valuable truths, the most generous sentiments, the 
noblest and most graceful images, the purest reputations, the 
most august institutions, began to look mean and loathsome as 
soon as that withering smile was turned upon them. To every 
opponent, however strong in his cause and his talents, in his 
station and his character, who ventured to encounter the great 
scoffer, might be addressed the caution which was given of old 
to the Archangel ; — 

“I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Though temper’d heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 

Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 

We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent was* 
exercised against rivals worthy of esteem ; how often it was 
used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent disdain \ 
how often it was perverted to the more noxious purpose of 
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destroying the last solace of earthly misery, and the last restraint 
on earthly power. Neither can we pause to tell how often it 
was used to vindicate justice, humanity, and toleration, the prin- 
ciples of sound philosophy, the principles of free government 
This is not the place for a full character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
always fond of stockjobbing, became implicated in transactions 
of at least a dubious character. The King was delighted at 
having such an opportunity to humble his guest; and bitter 
reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, too, 
was soon at war with the other men of letters who surrounded 
the King ; and this irritated Frederic, who, however, had him- 
self chiefly to blame : for, from that love of tormenting which 
was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished extravagant 
praises on small men and bad books, merely in order that he 
might enjoy the mortification and rage which, on such occa- 
sions, Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His Majesty, how- 
ever, soon had reason to regret the pains which he had taken 
to kindle jealousy among the members of his household. The 
whole palace was in a ferment with literary intrigues and cabals. 
It was to no purpose that the imperial voice, which kept a 
hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in order, was raised to 
quiet the contention of the exasperated wits. It was far easier 
to stir up such a storm than to lull it. Nor was Frederic, in 
his capacity of wit, by any means without his own share of 
vexations. He had sent a large quantity of verses to Voltaire, 
and requested that they might be returned with remarks and 
corrections. “ See,” exclaimed Voltaire, “ what a quantity of 
his dirty linen the King has sent me to wash ! ” Talebearers 
were not wanting to carry the sarcasm to the royal ear ; and 
Frederic was as much incensed as a Grub-street writer who had 
found his name in the Dunciad. 

This could not last A circumstance which, when the 
mutual regard of the friends was in its first glow, would merely 
have been matter for laughter, produced a violent explosion. 
Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic's good will as any man 
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of letters. He was President of the Academy of Berlin ; and 
he stood second to Voltaire, though at an immense distance, 
in the literary society which had been assembled at the Prus- 
sian court. Frederic had, by playing for his own amusement 
on the feelings of the two jealous and vainglorious Frenchmen, 
succeeded in producing a bitter enmity between them. Voltaire 
resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be effaced, on the 
forehead of Maupertuis, and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous 
Diatribe of Doctor Akakia. He showed this little piece to 
Frederic, who had too much taste and too much malice not to 
relish such delicious pleasantry. In truth, even at this time of 
day, it is not easy for any person who has the least perception 
of the ridiculous to read the jokes on the Latin city, the Pata- 
gonians, and the hole to the centre of the earth, without laugh- 
ing till he cries. But though Frederic was diverted by this 
charming pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get 
abroad. His self-love was interested. He had selected Mau- 
pertuis to fill the chair of his Academy. If all Europe were 
taught to laugh at Maupertuis, would not the reputation of the 
Academy, would not even the dignity, of its royal patron, be in 
some degree compromised? The King, therefore, begged 
Voltaire to suppress this performance. Voltaire promised to 
do so, and broke his word. The Diatribe was published, and 
received with shouts of merriment and applause by all who could 
read the French language. The King stormed. Voltaire, 
with his usual disregard of truth, asserted his innocence, and 
made up some lie about a printer or an amanuensis. The King 
was not to be so imposed upon. He ordered the pamphlet to be 
burned by the common hangman, and insisted upon having 
an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most abject terms. 
Voltaire sent back to the King his cross, his key, and the 
patent of his pension. After Ais burst of rage, the strange pair 
began to be ashamed of their violence, and went through the 
forms of reconciliation. But the breach was irreparable ; and 
Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for ever. They parted with 
cold civility ; but their hearts were big with resentment. Vol- 
taire had in his keeping a volume of the King’s poetry, and 
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forgot to return it. This was, we believe, merely one of the 
oversights which men setting out upon a journey often commit 
That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is quite incre- 
dible. He would not, we are confident, for the half of Fredericks 
kingdom have consented to father Fredericks verses. The 
King, however, who rated his own writings much above their 
value, and who was inclined to see all Voltaireks actions in the 
worst light, was enraged to think that his favourite composi- 
tions were in the hands of an enemy, as thievish as a daw and 
as mischievous as a monkey. In the anger excited by this 
thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and determined 
on committing an^ outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, 
came thither to meet him. He conceived himself secure from 
the power of his late master, when he was arrested by order of 
the Prussian resident The precious volume was delivered up. 
But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed not to 
let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity. He was 
confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed 
bayonets kept guard over him. His niece was dragged through 
the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted 
from him by his insolent gaolers. 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his liberty, 
the prospect before him was but dreary. He was an exile 
both fiom the country of his birth and from the country of his 
adoption. The French government had taken offence at his 
journey to Prussia, and would not permit him to return to 
Paris ; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him to 
remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained him, 
and having little to hope or to fear firom courts and churches, 
he began his long war against all that, whether for good or 
evil, had authority over man ; for what Burke said of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, was eminently true of this its great fore- 
runner : Voltaire could not build : he could only pull down : 
he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He has bequeathed to us 
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not a single doctrine to be called by his name, not a single 
addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But no human 
teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a wreck of 
tiuths and falsehoods, of things noble and things base, of 
things useful and things pernicious. From the time when his 
sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, 
the historian, was merged in a more important character. He 
was now the patriarch, the founder of a sect, the chief of a 
conspiracy, the prince of a wide intellectual commonwealth. 
He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better part of his 
nature, the pleasure of vindicating innocence which had no 
other helper, of repairing cmel wrongs, of punishing tyranny in 
high places. He had also the satisfaction, not less acceptable 
to his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified Capuchins call him 
the Antichrist. But whether employed in works of benevo- 
lence, or in works of mischief, he never forgot Potsdam and 
Frankfort ; and he listened anxiously to every murmur which 
indicated that a tempest was gathering in Europe, and that his 
vengeance was at hand.‘ 


HORACE WALPOLE. 1717—1797. 

(Essay on Horace Walpole.) 

He was, unless we have formed a very eironeous judgment 
of his character, the most eccentric, the most artificial, the most 
fastidious, the most capricious of men. His mind was a bundle 
of inconsistent whims and affectations. His features were 
covered by mask within mask. When the outer disguise of 
obvious affectation was removed, you were still as far as ever 
from seeing the real man. He played innumerable parts, and 
over-acted them all. When he talked misanthropy, he out- 
Timoned Timon. When he talked philanthropy, he left Howard 

* That vengeance soon came in the shape of the combined attack 
upon Prussia by Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, Saxony, and the 
Germanic body, which is famous in history as the Seven Years’ War, 
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at an immeasurable distance. He scoffed at courts, and kept 
a chronicle of their most trifling scandal ; at society, and was 
blown about by its slightest veerings of opinion ; at literary 
fame, and left fair copies of his private letters, with copious 
notes, to be published after his decease ; at rank, and nevei 
for a moment forgot that he was an Honourable ; at the practice 
of entail, and tasked the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. 

The conformation of his mind was such that whatever was 
little seemed to him great, and whatever was great seemed to 
him little. Serious business was a trifle to him, and trifles were 
his serious business. To chat w'th blue stockings, to write 
little copies of complimentary verses on little occasions, to super- 
intend a private press, to preserve from natural deca;y the perish- 
able topics of Ranelagh and White's, to record divorces and 
bets. Miss Chudleigh’s absurdities and George Selwyn's good 
sayings, to decorate a grotesque house with pie-crust battle- 
ments, to procure rare engravings and antique chimney-boards, 
to match odd gauntlets, to lay out a maze of walks within five 
acres of ground, these were the grave employments of his long 
life. From these he turned to politics as to an amusement 
After the labours of the print-shop and the auction-room, he 
unbent his mind in the House of Commons. And, having in- 
dulged in the recreation of making laws and voting millions, he 
returned to more important pursuits, to researches after Queen 
Mary's comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe which Van Tromp 
smoked during his last sea-fight, and the spur which King 
William struck into the flank of Sorrel. 

He was, as he has himself told us, fond of faction as an 
amusement. He loved mischief : but he loved quiet ; and he 
was constantly on the watch for opportunities of gratifying both 
his tastes at once. He sometimes contrived, without showing 
himself, to disturb the course of ministerial negotiations and to 
spread confusion through the political circles. He does not 
himself pretend that, on these occasions, he was actuated by 
public spirit ; nor does he appear to have had any private 
advantage in view. He thought it a good practical joke to set 
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public men together by the ears ; and he enjoyed their pei- 
plexities, their accusations, and their recriminations, as a 
malicious boy enjoys the embarrassment of a misdirected 
traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, he knew 
nothing, and cared nothing. He called himself a Whig. His 
father^s son could scarcely assume any other name. It pleased 
him also to affect a foolish dislike of kings as kings, and a fool- 
ish love and admiration of rebels as rebels : and perhaps, while 
kings were not in danger, and while rebels were not in being, 
he really believed that he held the doctrines which he pro- 
fessed. To go no further than the letters now before us, he is 
perpetually boasting to his friend Mann of his aversion to 
royalty and to royal persons.* He calls the crime of Damien 
“ that least bad of murders, the murder of a king.” He hung 
up in his villa an engraving of the death-warrant of Charles, 
with the inscription “ Major Charta^' Yet the most super- 
ficial knowledge of history might have taught him that the 
Restoration, and the crimes and follies of the twenty-eight years 
which followed the Restoration, were the effects of this Greater 
Charter. Nor was there much in the means by which that 
instrument was obtained that could gratify a judicious lover of 
liberty. A man must hate kings very bitterly, before he can 
think it desirable that the representatives of the people should 
be turned out of doors by dragoons, in order to get at a king’s 
head. Walpole’s Whiggism, however, was of a very harmless 
kind. He kept it, as he kept the old spears and helmets at 
Strawberry Hill, merely for show. He would just as soon have 
thought of taking down the arms of the ancient Templars and 
Hospitallers from the walls of his hall, and setting off on a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, as of acting in the spirit of those daring 
warriors and statesmen, great even in their errofs, whose names 
and seals were affixed to the warrant which he prized so highly. 
He liked revolution and regicide only when they were a hundred 
years old. His republicanism, like the courage of a bully, or 

* Sir Horace Mann, British envoy at the Court of Florence, was 
Horace Walpole’s close fiiend and assiduous correspondent. 
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the love of a fribble, was strong and ardent when there was no 
occasion for it, and subsided when he had an opportunity 
of bringing it to the proof. As soon as the revolutionary 
spirit really began to stir in Europe, as soon as the hatred of 
kings became something more than a sonorous phrase, he was 
fnghtened into a fanatical royalist, and became one of the 
most extravagant alarmists of those wretched times. In truth, 
lis talk about liberty, whether he knew it or not, was from the 
beginning a mere cant, the remains of a phraseology which had 
meant something in the mouths of those from whom he had 
learned it, but which, in his mouth, meant about as much as the 
oath by which the Knights of some modem orders bind them- 
selves to redress the wrongs of all injured ladies. He had been 
fed in his boyhood with Whig speculations on government. He 
must often have seen, at Houghton or in Downing Street, men 
who had been Whigs when it was as dangerous to be a Whig as 
to be a highwayman, men who had voted for the Exclusion 
bill, who had been concealed in garrets and cellars after the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and who had set their names to the de- 
claration that they would live and die with the Prince of Orange. 
He had acquired the language of these men, and he repeated it 
by rote, though it was at variance with all his tastes and feelings ; 
just as some old Jacobite families persisted in praying for the 
Pretender, and in passing their glasses over the water- decanter 
when they drank the King’s health, long after they had become 
loyal supporters of the government of George the Third. He 
was a Whig by the accident of hereditary connexion ; but he 
was essentially a courtier ; and not the less a courtier because 
he pretended to sneer at the objects which excited his ad- 
miration and envy. His real tastes perpetually show themselves 
through the thin disguise. While professing all the contempt 
of Bradshaw or Ludlow * for crowned heads, he took the trouble 
to write a book concerning Royal Authors. He pryed with the 
utmost anxiety into the most minute particulars relating to the 
Royal Family. When he was a child, he was haunted with a 

* Bradshaw was the President, and Ludlow one of the members the 
High Court of Justice which tried Charles the First. 
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longing to see George the First, and gave his mother no peace 
till she had found a way of gratifying his curiosity. The same 
feeling, covered with a thousand disguises, attended him to the 
grave. No observation that dropped from the lips of Majesty 
seemed to him too trifling to be recorded. The French songs 
of Prince Frederic, compositions certainly not deserving of 
preservation on account of their intrinsic merit, have been care- 
fully preserved for us by this contemner of royalty. In truth 
every page of Walpole^s works bewrays him. This Diogenes, 
who would be thought to prefer his tub to a palace, and who has 
nothing to ask of the masters of Windsor and Versailles but that 
they will stand out of his light, is a gentleman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the frivolity 
of his favourite pursuits ; and this consciousness produced one 
of the most diverting of his ten thousand affectations. His 
busy idleness, his indifference to matters which the world 
generally regards as important, his passion for trifles, he thought 
fit to dignify with the name of philosophy. He spoke of him- 
self as of a man whose equanimity was proof to ambitious 
hopes and fears, who had learned to rate power, wealth, 
and fame at their true value, and whom the conflict of parties, 
the rise and fall of statesmen, the ebb and flow of public opinion, 
moved only to a smile of mingled compassion and disdain. It 
was owing to the peculiar elevation of his character that he cared 
about a pinnacle of lath and plaster more than about the 
Middlesex election, ‘ and about a miniature of Grammont more 
than about the American Revolution. Pitt and Murray might 
talk themselves hoarse about trifles. But questions of govern- 
ment and war were too insi^ificant to detain a mind which was 
occupied in recording the scandal of club-rooms and the whispers 
of the back stairs, and which was even capable of selecting and 
disposing chairs of ebony and shields of rhinoceros-skin. 

One of his innumerable whims was an extreme unwillingness 
to be considered a man of letters. Not that he was indifferent 

* The dispute between the House of Commons, and the Electors of 
Middlesex, as to whether or not John Wilkes should sit in pailiament, 
created immense excitement in the public mind between 1 768 and 1 770. 
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to literary fame. Far from it. Scarcely any writer has ever 
troubled himself so much about the appearance which his 
works were to make before posterity. But he had set his heart 
on incompatible objects. He wished to be a celebrated author, 
and yet to be a mere idle gentleman, one of those Epicurean 
gods of the earth who do nothing at all, and who pass their 
existence in the contemplation of their own perfections. He 
did not like to have any thing in common with the wretches 
who lodged in the little courts behind St. Martin's Church, and 
stole out on Sundays to dine with their bookseller. He avoided 
the society of authors. He spoke with lordly contempt of the 
most distinguished among them. 

There are several amusing instances of Walpole’s feeling on 
this subject in the letters now before us. Mann had compli- 
mented him on the learning which appeared in the “ Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors and it is curious to see how 
impatiently Walpole bore the imputation of having attended to 
anything so unfashionable as the improvement of his mind. 
“ I know nothing. How should I ? I who have always lived 
in the big busy world ; who lie a-bed all the morning, calling 
it morning as long as you please ; who sup in company ; who 
have played at faro half my life, and now at loo till two and 
three in the morning ; who have always loved pleasure ; haunted 
auctions How I have laughed when some of the Maga- 

zines have called me the learned gentleman ! Pray don’t be 
like the Magazines.” This folly might be pardoned in a boy. 
But a man between forty and fifty years old, as Walpole then 
was, ought to be quite as much ashamed of playing at loo till 
three every morning as of being that vulgar thing, a learned 
gentleman. 

The literary character has undoubtedly its full share of 
faults, and of very serious and offensive faults. If Walpole 
had avoided those faults, we could have pardoned the fasti- 
diousness with which he declined all fellowship with men of 
learning. But from those faults Walpole was not one jot 
more free than the garreteers from whose contact he shrank. 
Of literary meaimesses and literary vices, his life and his 
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works contain as many instances as the life and the works 
of any member of Johnson^s club. The fact is, that Walpole 
had the faults of Grub Street, with a large addition from St. 
Jameses Street, the vanity, the jealousy, the irritability of a 
man of letters, the affected superciliousness and apathy of a 
man of ton. 

His judgment of literature, of contemporary literature espe* 
cially, was altogether perverted by his aristocratical feelings. 
No writer surely was ever guilty of so much false and absurd 
criticism. He almost invariably speaks with contempt of those 
books which are now universally allowed to be the best that 
appeared in his time ; and, on the other hand, he speaks of 
writers of rank and fashion as if they were entitled to the same 
precedence in literature which would have been allowed to 
them in a drawing-room. In these letters, for example, he says 
that he would rather have written the most absurd lines in Lee 
than Thomsons Seasons. The periodical paper called ‘‘ The 
World,” on the other hand, was by “ our first writers ” Who, 
then, were the first writers of England in the year 1753 ? Wal- 
pole has told us in a note. Our readers will probably guess 
that Hume, Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, Johnson, Warbur- 
ton, Collins, Akenside, Gray, Dyer, Young, Warton, Mason, or 
some of those distinguished men, were in the list Not one of 
them. Our first writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles Williams, Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Coventry. Of these seven per- 
sonages, Whithed was the lowest in station, but was the most ac- 
complished tuft-hunter of his time. Coventry was of a noble 
family. The other five had among them two seats in the House 
of Lords, two seats in the House of Commons, three seats in 
the Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue riband, a red riband, 
about a hundred thousand pounds a year, and not ten pages 
that are worth reading. 
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THE PURITANS. 

(Essay on Milton.) 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced. 
The odious and ridiculous parts of their character lie on the 
surface. He that runs may read them ; nor have there been 
wanting attentive and malicious observers to point them out. 
For many years after the Restoration, they were the theme of 
unmeasured invective and derision. They were exposed to 
the utmost licentiousness of the press and of the stage, at the 
time when the press and the stage were most licentious. They 
were not men of letters ; they were, as a body, unpopular ; 
they could not defend themselves ; and the public would not 
take them under its protection. They were therefore abandoned, 
without reserve, to the tender mercies of the satirists and 
dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, their 
sour aspect, their nasal twang, their stiff posture, their long 
graces, their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases which 
they introduced on every occasion, their contempt of human 
learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were indeed 
fair game for the laughers. But it is not from the laughers 
alone that the philosophy of history is to be learnt. And he 
who approaches this subject should carefully guard against the 
influence of that potent ridicule which has already misled so 
many excellent writers. 

Those who roused the people to resistance, who directed 
their measures through a long series of eventful years, who 
formed, out of the most unpromising materials, the finest 
army that Europe had ever seen, who trampled down King, 
Church, and Aristocracy, who, in the short intervals of do- 
mestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of England 
terrible to every nation on the face of the earth, were no 
vulgar fanatics Most of their absurdities were mere external 
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badges, like the signs of treemasonry, or the dresses of friars. 
We regret that these badges were not more attractive. We 
regret that a body to whose courage and talents mankind 
has owed inestimable obligations had not the lofty elegance 
which distinguished some of the adherents of Charles the 
First, or the easy good«breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, like Bassanio in the play, turn from the 
specious caskets which contain only the Death^s head and the 
FooFs head, and fix on the plain leaden chest which conceals 
the treasure. 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a pecu- 
liar character from the daily contemplation of superior beings 
and eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in 
general terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually as- 
cribed every event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was 
too minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was 
with them the great end of existence. They rejected with 
contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects substituted 
for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of catching oc- 
casional glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring veil, 
they aspired to gaze full on his intolerable brightness, and to 
commune with him face to face. Hence originated their con- 
tempt for terrestrial distinctions. The difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, when 
compared with the boundless interval which separated the 
whole race from him on whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognised no title to superiority but his favour ; 
and, confident of that favour, they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and all the dignities of the world. If they were unac- 
quainted with the works of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God. If their names were not 
found in the registers of heralds, they were recorded in the 
Book of Life. If their steps were not accompanied by a 
splendid train of menials, legions of ministering angels had 
charge over them. Their palaces were houses not made with 
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hands \ their diadems crowns of glory which should never fade 
away. On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, 
they looked down with contempt : for they esteemed them- 
selves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more 
sublime language, nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier hand. The very 
meanest of them was a being to whose fate a mysterious and 
terrible importance belonged, on whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and darkness looked with anxious interest, who 
had been destined, before heaven and earth were created, to 
enjoy a felicity which should continue when heaven and earth 
should have passed away. Events which short-sighted poli- 
ticians ascribed to earthly causes, had been ordained on his 
account. For his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and 
decayed. For his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will 
by the pen of the Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet. 
He had been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp 
of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the sweat of 
no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was 
for him that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, that the dead had risen, that all nature had shuddered 
at the sufferings of her expiring God. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, the 
one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion, the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself in 
the dust before his Maker : but he set his foot on the neck of 
his king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed with con- 
vulsions, and groans, and tears. He was half-maddened by 
glorious or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of angels 
or the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam of 
the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from dreams of ever- 
lasting fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with the 
sceptre of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried in 
the bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face from him. 
But when he took his seat m tne council, or girt on his sword 
for war, these tempestuous workings of the soul had left no 
perceptible trace behind them. People who saw nothing of 
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the godly but their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from 
them but their groans and their whining hymns, might laugh at 
them. But those had little reason to laugh who encountered 
them in the hall of debate or in the field of battle. These 
fanatics brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of judg- 
ment and an immutability of purpose which some writers have 
thought inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which were 
in fact the necessary effects of it. The intensity of their feel- 
ings on one subject made them tranquil on every other. One 
overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its 
charms. They had their smiles and their tears, their raptures 
and their sorrows, but not for the things of this world. Enthu- 
siasm had made them Stoics, had cleared their minds from 
every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised them above 
the influence of danger and of corruption. It sometimes 
might lead them to pursue unwise ends, but never to choose 
unwise means. They went through the world, like Sir Artegal’s 
iron man Talus with his flail,* crushing and trampling down 
oppressors, mingling with human beings, but having neither 
part nor lot in human infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to 
pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by any weapon, not to 
be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we believe to have been the character of the Puritans. 
We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We dislike the 
sullen gloom of their domestic habits. We acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often injured by straining after 
things too high for mortal reach ; and we know that, in spite 
of their hatred of Popery, they too often fell into the worst 
vices of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant austerity. 

* ** The Champion of true Justice, Arthegal,” and his attendant, are 
described in the fifth book of SpensePs ** Faery Queen.” 

** His name was Talus, made of yron mould, 

Immovable, resistless, without end, 

Who, in his Hand, an yron flail did hold, 

With which he threshed out Falsehood, and did truth unfold.” 
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Yet, when all circumstances are taken into consideration, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and 
an useful body.^ 


UNPOPULARITY OF THE PURITANS AFTER 
THE RESTORATION, 

(History of England, Chapter II.) 

The Puritans had undoubtedly, in the day of their power, 
given cruel provocation. They ought to have learned, if from 
nothing else, yet from their own discontents, from their own 
struggles, from their own victory, from the fall of that proud 
hierarchy by which they had been so heavily oppressed, that, 
in England, and in the seventeenth ^entury, it was not in the 
power of the civil magistrate to drill the minds of men into 
conformity with his own system of theology. They proved, 
however, as intolerant and as meddling as ever Laud had been. 
They interdicted under heavy penalties the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, not only in churches, but even in private 
houses. It was a crime in a child to read by the bedside of a 
sick parent one of those beautiful collects which had soothed 
the griefs of forty generations of Christians. Severe punish- 
ments were denounced against such as should presume to 
blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. Clergymen of re- 
spectable character were not only ejected from their benefices 
by thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages of a 
fanatical rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art 
and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally defaced. The 
Parliament resolved that all pictures in the royal collection 

* Macaulay thought lightly of his essay on Milton ; but it may be 
doubted whether any of his works have done so much for the principles 
which he had at heart. In 1825 the views which he expresses in that 
essay were new to the great body of English readers, who had hithertc 
been accustomed to draw their information about the civil wars from 
Hume’s history, and their sentiments from Scott’s novels. 
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which conuined representations of Jesus or of the Virgin 
Mother should be burned. Sculpture fared as ill as painting. 
Nymphs and Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were delivered 
over to Puritan stonemasons to be made decent Against the 
lighter vices the ruling faction waged war with a zeal little 
tempered by humanity or by common sense. Sharp laws were 
passed against betting. It was enacted that adultery should be 
punished with death. The illicit intercourse of the sexes, even 
where neither violence nor seduction was imputed, where no 
public scandal was given, where no conjugal right was violated, 
was made a misdemeanour. Public amusements, from the 
masques which were exhibited at the mansions of the great 
down to the wrestling matches and grinning matches on village 
greens, were vigorously attacked. One ordinance directed that 
all the Maypoles in England should forthwith be hewn down. 
Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. The playhouses 
were to be dismantled, the spectators fined, the actors whipped 
at the cart's tail. Ropedancing, puppet-shows, bowls, horse- 
racing, were regarded with no friendly eye. But bearbaiting, 
then a favourite diversion of high and low, was the abomination 
which most strongly stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries. 
It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this sport had 
nothing in common with the feeling which has, in our own 
time, induced the legislature to interfere for the purpose of pro- 
tecting beasts against the wanton cruelty of men. The Puritan 
hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, he gene- 
rally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tormenting both 
spectators and bear. 

Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly illustrates 
the temper of the precisians than their conduct respecting 
Christmas day. Christmas had been, from time immemorial, 
the season of joy and domestic affection, the season wheyti 
families assembled, when children came home from school, 
when quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in every 
street, when every house was decorated with evergreens, and 
every table was loaded with good cheer. At that season all 
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hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarged and 
softened. At that season the poor were admitted to partake 
largely of the overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose 
bounty was peculiarly acceptable on account of the shortness of 
the days and of the severity of the weather. At that season, 
the interval between landlord and tenant, master and servant, 
was less marked than through the rest of the year. Where 
there is much enjoyment there will be some excess : yet, on the 
whole, the spirit in which the holiday was kept was not un- 
worthy of a Christian festival The long Parliament gave 
orders, in 1644, that the twenty fifth of December should be 
strictly observed* as a fast, and that all men should pass it in 
humbly bemoaning the great national sin which they and their 
fathers had so often committed on that day by romping under 
the misletoe, eating boar’s head, and drinking ale flavoured with 
roasted apples. No public act of that time seems to have 
irritated the common people more. On the next anniversary 
of the festival formidable riots broke out in many places. The 
constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, the houses of 
noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service of the day 
openly read in the churches. 

Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presby- 
terian and Independent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to 
be either a persecutor or a meddler. But Oliver, the head of a 
party, and consequently, to a great extent, the slave of a party, 
could not govern altogether according to his own inclinations. 
Even under his administration many magistrates, within their 
own jurisdiction, made themselves as odious as Sir Hudibras, 
interfered with all the pleasures of the neighbourhood, dispersed 
festive meetings, and put fiddlers in the stocks. Still more 
formidable was the zeal of the soldiers. In every village where 
they appeared there was an end of dancing, bellringing, and 
hockey. In London they several times interrupted theatrical 
performances at which the Protector had the judgment and 
good nature to connive. 

With the fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny con- 
tempt was largely mingled. The peculiarities of the Puritan, 
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his look, his dress, his dialect, his strange scruples, had been, 
ever since the time of Elizabeth, favourite subjects with mockers. 
But these peculiarities appeared far more grotesque in a faction 
which ruled a great empire than in obscure and persecuted 
congregations. The cant, which had moved laughter when it 
was heard on the stage from the Tribulation Wholesome and 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, was still more laughable when it pro- 
ceeded from the lips of Generals and Councillors of State. It 
is also to be noticed that during the civil troubles several sects 
had sprung into existence, whose eccentricities surpassed any- 
thing that had before been seen in England. A mad tailor, 
named Lodowick Muggleton, wandered from pothouse to pot- 
house, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal torments against 
those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the Supreme 
Being was only six feet high, and that the sun was just four 
miles from the earth. George Fox had raised a tempest of 
derision by proclaiming that it was a violation of Christian sin- 
cerity to designate a single person by a plural pronoun, and 
that it was an idolatrous homage to Janus and Woden to talk 
about January and Wednesday. His doctrine, a few years 
later, was embraced by some eminent men, and rose greatly in 
the public estimation. But at the time of the Restoration the 
Quakers were popularly regarded as the most despicable of 
fanatics. By the Puritans they were treated with severity here, 
and were persecuted to the death in New England. Neverthe- 
less the public, which seldom makes nice distinctions, often 
confoimded the Puritan with the Quaker. Both were schisma- 
tics. Both hated episcopacy and the Liturgy. Both had what 
seemed extravagant whimsies about dress, diversions, and pos- 
tures. Widely as the two differed in opinion, they were popularly 
classed together as canting schismatics ; and whatever was 
ridiculous or odious in either increased the scorn and aversion 
which the multitude felt for both. 

Before the civil wars, even those who most disliked the 
opinions and manners of the Puritan were forced to admit that 
his moral conduct was generally, in essentials, blameless ; but 
this praise was now no longer bestowed, and, unfortunately, 
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was no longer deseived The general fate of sects is to obtain 
a high reputation for sanctity while they are oppressed, and to 
lose it as soon as they become powerful : and the reason is 
obvious. It is seldom that a man enrolls himself in a pro- 
scribed body from any but conscientious motives. Such a body, 
therefore, is composed, with scarcely an exception, of sincere 
persons. The most rigid discipline that can be enforced within 
a religious society is a very feeble instrument of purification, 
when compared with a little ^harp persecution from without. 
We may be certain that very few persons, not seriously impressed 
by religious convictions, applied for baptism while Diocletian 
was vexing the Church, or joined tliemselves to Protestant 
congregations at the risk of being burned by Bonner. But, 
when a sect becomes powerful, when its favour is the road to 
riches and dignities, worldly and ambitious men crowd into it, 
talk its language, conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its 
peculiarities, and frequently go beyond its honest members in 
all the outward indications of zeal. No discernment, no watch- 
fulness, on the part of ecclesiastical rulers, can prevent the in- 
trusion of such false brethren. The tares and the wheat must 
grow together. Soon the world begins to find out that the 
godly are not better than other men, and argues, with some 
justice, that, if not better, they must be much worse. In no 
long time all those signs which were formerly regarded as 
characteristic of a saint are regarded as characteristic of a 
knave. 

Thus it was with the English Nonconformists. They had 
been oppressed ; and oppression had kept them a pure body. 
They then became supreme in the state. No man could hope 
to rise to eminence and command but by their favour. Their 
favour was to be gained only by exchanging with them the signs 
and passwords of spiritual fraternity. One of the first resolu- 
tions adopted by Barebone’s Parliament, the most intensely 
Puritanical of all our political assemblies, was that no person 
should be admitted into the public service till the House should 
be satisfied of his real godliness. What were then considered 
as the signs of real godliness, the sadcoloured dress, the sour 
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look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, the speech interspersed 
with quaint texts, the Sunday, glodmy as a Pharisaical Sabbath, 
were easily imitated by men to whom all religions were the 
same. The sincere Puritans soon found themselves lost in a 
multitude, not merely of men of the world, but of the very 
worst sort of men of the world. For the most notorious 
libertine who had fought under the royal standard might justly 
be thought virtuous when compared with some of those who, 
while they talked about sweet* experiences and comfortable 
scriptures, lived in the constant practice of fraud, rapacity, and 
secret debauchery. The people, with a rashness which we may 
justly lament, but at which we cannot wonder, formed their 
estimate of the whole body from these hypocrites. The 
theology, the manners, the dialect of the Puritan were thus 
associated in the public mind with the darkest and meanest 
vices. As soon as the Restoration had made it safe to avow 
enmity to the party which had so long been predominant, 
a general outcry against Puritanism rose from every comer of 
the kingdom, and was often swollen by the voices of those 
very dissemblers whose villany had brought disgrace on the 
Puritan name. 
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THE REVOLUTION. 1689. 

(History of Eng^land, Chapter X.) . 

On the morning of Wednesday, the thirteenth of February, 
the court of Whitehall and all the neighbouring streets were 
filled with gazers. The magnificent Banqueting House, the 
masterpiece of Inigo, embellished by masterpieces of Rubens, 
had been prepared for a great ceremony. The walls were lined 
by the yeomen of the guard. Near the northern door, on 
the right hand, large number of Peers had assembled. On 
the left were the Commons with their Speaker, attended by the 
mace. The southern door opened : and the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their place 
under the canopy of state. 

Both Houses approached bowing low. William and Mary 
advanced a few steps. Halifax on the right, and Powle' on the 
left, stood forth ; and Halifax spoke. The Convention, he 
said, had agreed to a resolution which he prayed Their High- 
nesses to hear. They signified their assent ; and the clerk of 
the House of Lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of 
Right. When he had concluded, Halifax, in the name of all 
the Estates of the Realm, requested the Prince and Princess to 
accept the crown. 

William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered 
that the crown was, in their estimation, the more valuable be- 
cause it was presented to them as a token of the confidence of 
the nation. ‘‘ We thankfully accept,” he said, “ what you have 
offered us.” Then, for himself, he assured them that the laws 
of England, which he had once already vindicated, should be 
the rules of his conduct, and that it should be his study to pro- 
mote the welfare of the kingdom, and that, as to the means of 

• Henry Powle, member for Cirencester, an old supporter of the Ex- 
clusion Bill, was Speaker of the Commons. Halifax was Speaker of the 
I/>rds. The Parliament, which, for want of a King, could not be regularly 
assembled, went by the title of the Conrention. 

8 * 
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doing so, he should constantly recur to the advice of the 
Houses, and should be disposed to trust their judgment rather 
than his own. These words were received with a shout of joy 
which was heard in the streets below, and was instantly 
answered by huzzas from many thousands of voices. The 
Lords and Commons then reverently retired from the Banquet- 
ing House and went in procession to the great gate of White- 
hall, where the heralds and pursuivants were waiting in their 
gorgeous tabards. 

All the space as far as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. 
The kettle drums struck up : the trumpets pealed ; and Garter 
King at Arms, in a loud voice, proclaimed the Prince and 
Princess of Orange King and Queen of England, charged all 
Englishmen to bear, from that moment, true allegiance to the 
new sovereigns, and besought God, who had already wrought 
so signal a deliverance for our Church and nation, to bles? 
William and Mary with a long and happy reign. 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution. When 
we compare it with those revolutions which have, during the 
last sixty years, overthrown so many ancient governments, we 
cannot but be struck by its peculiar character. Why that 
character was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems 
not to have been always understood either by eulogists or by 
censors. 

The Continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries took place in countries where all trace of the 
limited monarchy of the middle ages had long been effaced. 
The right of the prince to make laws and to levy money had, 
during many generations, been undisputed. His throne was 
guarded by a great regular army. His administration could not, 
without extreme peril, be blamed even in the mildest terms. 
His subjects held their personal liberty by no other tenure than 
his pleasure. Not a single institution was left which had, 
within the memory of the oldest man, afforded efficient pro- 
tection t6 the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny. 
Those great councils which had once curbed the regal power 
had sunk into oblivion. Their composition and their privileges 
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were known only to antiquaries. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that, when men who had been thus ruled succeeded in wrest- 
ing supreme power from a government which they had long in 
secret hated, they should have been impatient to demolish and 
unable to construct, that they should have been fascinated by 
every specious novelty, that they should have proscribed every 
title, ceremony, and phrase associated with the old system, and 
that, turning away with disgust from their own national pre- 
cedents and traditions, they should have sought for principles 
of government in the writings of theorists, or aped, with' ignorant 
and ungraceful affectation, the patriots of Athens and Rome. 
As little can we wonder that the violent action of the revo- 
lutionary spirit should have been followed by reaction equally 
violent, and that confusion should speedily have engendered 
despotism sterner than that from which it had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation ; had Strafford succeeded 
in his favourite scheme of Thorough ; had he formed an army 
as numerous and as well disciplined as that which, a few 
years later, was formed by Cromwell ; had a series of judicial 
decisions, similar to that whicli was pronounced by the Ex- 
chequer Chamber in the case of shipmoney, transferred to the 
crown the right of taxing the people \ had the Star Chamber 
and the High Commission continued to fine, mutilate, and im- 
prison every man who dared to raise his voice against the 
government ; had the press been as completely enslaved here 
as at Vienna or at Naples ; had our Kings gradually drawn to 
themselves the whole legislative power ; had six generations of 
Englishmen passed away without a single session of Parliament , 
and had we then at length risen up in some moment of wild 
excitement against our masters, what an outbreak would that 
have been ! With what a crash, heard and felt to ' the farthest 
ends of the world, would the whole vast fabric of society have 
fallen ! How many thousands of exiles, once the most pros- 
perous and the most refined members of this great community, 
would have begged their bread in Continental cities, or have 
sheltered their heads under huts of bark in the uncleared forests 
of America ! How often should we have seen the pavement 
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of London piled up in barricades, the houses dinted with bullets, 
the gutters foaming with blood 1 How many times should we 
have rushed wildly from extreme to extreme, sought refuge 
from anarchy in despotism, and been again driven by despotism 
into anarchy 1 How many years of blood and confusion would 
it have cost us to learn the very rudiments of political science 1 
How many childish theories would have duped us I How 
many rude and ill poised constitutions should we have set up, 
only to see them tumble down 1 Happy would it have been 
for us if a sharp discipline of half a century had sufficed to 
educate us into a capacity of enjo)ang true freedom. 

These calamities our Revolution averted. It was a rev^olu- 
tion strictly defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on 
its side. Here, and here only, a limited monarchy of the 
thirteenth century had come down unimpaired to the seven- 
teenth century. Our parliamentary institutions were in full 
vigour. The main principles of our government were excel- 
lent They were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in 
a single written instrument : but they were to be found scattered 
over our ancient and noble statutes ; and, what was of far 
greater moment, they had been engraven on the hearts of 
Englishmen during four hundred years. That, without the 
consent of the representatives of the nation, no legislative act 
could be passed, no tax imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, 
that no man could be imprisoned, even for a day, by the 
arbitrary will of the sovereign, that no tool of power could 
plead the royal command as a justification for violating any 
right of the humblest subject, were held, both by Whigs and 
Tories, to be fundamental laws of the realm. A realm of which 
these were the fundamental laws stood in no need of a new 
constitution; 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was 
plain that changes were required. The misgovemment of the 
Stuarts, and the troubles which that misgovemment had pro- 
duced, sufficiently proved that there was somewhere a defect 
in our polity ; and that defect it was the duty of the Con- 
vention to discover and supply. 
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Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. 
Our constitution had begun to exist in times when statesmen 
were not much accustomed to frame exact definitions. Ano- 
malies, therefore, inconsistent with its principles and dangerous 
to its very existence, had sprung up almost imperceptibly, and, 
not having, during many years, caused any serious inconvenience, 
had gradually acquired the force of prescription. The remedy 
for these evils was to assert the rights of the people in such 
language as should terminate all controversy, and to declare 
that no precedent could justify any violation of those rights. 

When this had been done it would be impossible for our 
rulers to misunderstand the law : but, unless something more 
were done, it was by no means improbable that they might 
violate it. Unhappily the Church had long taught the nation 
that hereditary monarchy, alone among our institutions, was 
divine and inviolable ; that the right of the House of Commons 
to a share in the legislative power was a right merely human, 
but that the right of the King to the obedience of his people 
was from above ; that the Great Charter was a statute which 
might be repealed by those who had made it, but the rule 
which called the princes of the blood royal to the throne in 
order of succession was of celestial origin, and that any Act of 
Parliament inconsistent with that rule was a nullity. It is 
evident that, in a society in which such superstitions prevail, 
constitutional freedom must ever be insecure. A power which 
is regarded merely as the ordinance of man cannot be 
an efficient check on a power which is regarded as the 
ordinance of God. It is vain to hope that laws, however excel- 
lent, will permanently restrain a king who, in his own opinion, 
and in the opinion of a great part of his people, has an 
authority infinitely higher in kind than the authority which be- 
longs to those laws. To deprive royalty of these mysterious 
attributes, and to establish the principle that Kings reigned 
by a right in no respect differing from the right by which free- 
holders chose knights of the shire, or from the right by which 
Judges granted writs of Habeas Corpus, was absolutely necessary 
to the security of our liberties. 
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Thus the Convention had two great duties to perform. 
The first was to clear the fundamental laws of the realm from 
ambiguity. The second was to eradicate from the minds, 
both of the governors and of the governed, the false and 
pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something 
more sublime and holy than those fundamental laws. The 
former object was attained by the solemn recital and claim 
with which the Declaration of Right commences ; the latter 
by the resolution which pronounced the throne vacant, and 
invited William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown 
was touched. Not a single new right was given to the 
people. The whole English law, substantive and adjective, 
was, in the judgment of all the greatest lawyers, of Holt and 
Treby, of Maynard and Somers, almost exactly the same 
after the Revolution as before it. Some controverted points 
had been decided according to the sense of the best jurists ; 
and there had been a slight deviation from the ordinary 
course of succession. This was all ; and this was enough. 

As our Revolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so 
it was conducted with strict attention to ancient formalities. 
In almost every word and act may be discerned a profound 
reverence for the past The Estates of the Realm deliberated 
in the old halls and according to the old rules.- Powle was 
conducted to his chair between his mover and his seconder 
with the accustomed forms. The Serjeant with his mace 
brought up the messengers of the Lords to the table of the 
Commons ; and the three obeisances were duly made. The 
conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On one 
side of the table, in the Painted Chamber, the managers for 
the Lords sate covered and robed in ermine and gold. The 
managers for the Commons stood bareheaded on the other 
side. The speeches present an almost ludicrous contrast to 
the revolutionary oratory ot every other country. Both the 
English parties agreed in treating with solemn respect the 
ancient constitutional traditions of the state. The only ques- 
tion was, in what sense those traditions were to be under* 
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stood. The assertors of liberty said not a word about the 
natural equality of men and the inalienable sovereignty of 
the people, about Harmodius or Timoleon, Brutus the elder 
or Brutus the younger.* When they were told that, by the 
English law, the crown, at the moment of a demise, must 
descend to the next heir, they answered that, by the English 
law, a living man could have no heir. When they were told 
that there was no precedent for declaring the throne vacant, 
they produced from among the records in the Tower a roll of 
parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint 
characters and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the 
Estates of the Realm had declared vacant the throne of a 
perfidious and tyrannical Plantagenet. When at length the 
dispute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were 
proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the fantastic pomp 
of heraldry was there, Clarencieux and Norroy, Portcullis 
and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, the banners, the grotesque 
coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title of King of 
France, assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted 
in the royal style. To us, who have lived in the year 1848, it 
may seem almost an abuse of terms to call a proceeding, con- 
ducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, and 
with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the 
terrible name of Revolution. 

And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the least violent, 
has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. It finally 
decided the great question whether the popular element 
which had, ever since the age of Fitzwalter and De Montfoit, 
been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the 
monarchical element, or should be suffered to develope itself 
freely, and to become dominant. The strife between the two 
principles had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted 
through four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeach- 

‘ Harmodius killed the Athenian tyrant Hipparchus. Timoleon set 
Syracuse free from Dionysius, and defeateil and slew other Sicilian tyrants 
Brutus the elder probably had a share in expelling the Tarquins ; and 
Brutus the younger undoubtedly assisted in the murder of Julius Caesar. 
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ments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial mas- 
sacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed 
to be on the point of perishing. During many years one half 
of the energy of England had been employed in counteracting 
the other half. The executive power and the legislative 
power had so effectually impeded each other that the state 
had been of no account in Europe. The King at Arms, who 
proclaimed William and Mary before Whitehall Gate, did in 
truth announce that this great struggle was over; that there 
was entire union between the throne and the Parliament ; 
that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a 
power of the first rank ; that the ancient laws by which the 
prerogative was bounded would thenceforth be held as sacred 
as the prerogative itself, and would be followed out to all 
their consequences ; that the executive administration would 
be conducted in conformity with the sense of the represen- 
tatives of the nation; and thrt no reform, which the two 
Houses should, after mature deliberation, propose, would be 
obstinately withstood by the sovereign. The Declaration of 
Right, though it made nothing law which had not been law 
before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious 
freedom to the Dissenter, of the law which secured the inde- 
pendence of the judges, of the law which limited the duration 
of Parliaments, of the law which placed the liberty of the 
press under the protection of juries, of the law which pro- 
hibited the slave trade, of the law which abolished the sacra- 
mental test, of the law which relieved the Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which reformed the repre- 
sentative system, of every good law which has been passed 
during more than a century and a half, of every good law 
which may hereafter, in the course of ages, be found neces- 
sary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy the demands 
of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the revo- 
lution of 1688 is this, that it was our last revolution. Seve- 
ral generations have now passed away since any wise and 
patriotic Englishman has meditated resistance to the estab- 
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lished government. In all honest and reflecting minds there 
is a conviction, daily strengthened by experience, that the 
means of effecting every improvement which the constitution 
requires may be found within the constitution itself 

Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appreciate the whole 
importance of the stand which was made by our forefathers 
against the House of Stuart. ‘ All around us the world is 
convulsed by the agonies of great nations. Governments 
which lately seemed likely to stand during ages have been 
on a sudden shaken and overthrown. The proudest capitals 
of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. All evil 
passions, the thirst of gain and the thirst of vengeance, the 
antipathy of class to class, the antipathy of race to race, have 
broken loose from the control of divine and human laws. 
Fear and anxiety have clouded the faces and depressed the 
hearts of millions. Trade has been suspended, and industry 
paralysed. The rich have become poor ; and the poor have 
become poorer. Doctrines hostile to all sciences, to all arts, 
to all industry, to all domestic charities, doctrines which, if 
carried into effect, would, in thirty years, undo all that thirty 
centuries have done for mankind, and would make the fairest 
provinces of France and Germany as savage as Congo or 
Patagonia, have been avowed from the tribune and defended 
by the sword. Europe has been threatened with subjugation 
by barbarians, compared with whom the barbarians who 
marched under Attila and Alboin* were enlightened and 
humane. The truest friends of the people have with deep 
sorrow owned that interests more precious than any political 
privileges were in jeopardy, and that it might be necessary to 
sacrifice even liberty in order to save civilisation. Meanwhile 
in our island the regular course of government has never been 
for a day interrupted. The few bad men who longed for license 
and plunder have not had the courage to confront for one 

* This passage was written m November 1848. (Note by Macaalay.). 

* Alboiu was King of the Lombards. He overran the north of Italy in 
the latter half of the sixth century, and founded the Lombard dominion in 
those regions. 
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moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied in hrm array 
round a parental throne. And, if it be asked what has made 
us to differ from others, the answer is that we never lost what 
others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. It is because 
we had a preserving revolution in the seventeenth century 
that we have not had a destroying revolution in the nine- 
teenth. It is because we had freedom in the midst of servi- 
tude that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For the 
authority of law, for the security of property, for the peace 
of our streets, for the happiness of our homes, our gratitude 
is due, under Him who raises and pulls down nations at his 
pleasure, to the Long Parliament, to the Convention, and to 
William of Orange. 


FIRE AT WHITEHALL AND VISIT OF PETER 
THE GREAT TO ENGLAND, 1698. 

(History of England, Chapter XXI 11.) 

During the long and busy session which had just closed, 
some interesting and important events had taken place which 
may properly be mentioned here. One of those events was 
the destruction of the most celebrated palace in which the 
sovereigns of England have ever dwelt. On the evening of the 
4th of January, a woman— -the patriotic journalists and pamph- 
leteers of that time did not fail to note that she was a Dutch 
woman, — who was employed as a laundress at Whitehall, 
lighted a cnarcoal fire in her room and placed some linen round 
it. The linen caught fire and burned furiously. The tapestry, 
the bedding, the wainscots were soon in a blaze. The unhappy 
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woman who had done the mischief perished. Soon the flames 
burst out of the windows. All Westminister, all the Strand, all 
the river were in commotion. Before midnight the King’s 
apartments, the Queen’s apartments, the 'Wardrobe, the Trea- 
sury, the office of the Privy Council, the office of the Secretary 
of State, had been destroyed. The two chapels perished 
together : that ancient chapel where Wolsey had heard mass in 
the midst of gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, and jewelled 
crosses, and that modem edifice which had been erected for 
the devotions of James, and had been embellished by the 
pencil of Verrio and the chisel of Gibbons. Meanwhile a great 
extent of building had been blown up ; and it was hoped that 
by this expedient a stop had been put to the conflagration. 
But early in the morning a new fire broke out of the heaps oi 
combustible matter which the gunpowder had scattered to right 
and left. The guard room was consumed. No trace was left 
of that celebrated gallery which had witnessed so many balls 
and pageants, in which so many maids of honour had listened 
too easily to the vows and flatteries of gallants, and in which so 
many bags of gold had changed masters at the hazard table. 
During some time men despaired of the Banqueting House. 
The flames broke in on the south of that beautiful hall, and 
were with great difficulty extinguished by the exertions of the 
guards, to whom Cutts, mindful of his honourable nickname of 
the Salamander, set as good an example on this night of terror 
as he had set in the breach at Namur. Many lives were lost, 
and many grievous wounds were inflicted by the falling masses 
of stone and timber, before the fire was effectually subdued. 
When day broke, the heaps of smoking ruins spread from 
Scotland Yard to the Bowling Green, where the mansion of the 
Duke of Buccleuch now stands. The Banqueting House was 
safe ; but the graceful columns and festoons designed by Inigo 
were so much defaced and blackened that their form could 
hardly be discerned. There had been time to move the most 
valuable effects which were moveable. Unfortunately some of 
Holbein’s finest pictures were painted on the walls, and are 
consequently known to us only by copies and engravings 
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Tlie books of the Treasury and of the Privy Council were 
rescued, and are still preserved. The Ministers whose offices 
had been burned down were provided with new offices in the 
neighbourhood. Henry the Eighth had built, close to St 
James* Park, two appendages to the Palace of Whitehall, a 
cockpit and a tennis court. The Treasury now occupies the 
site of the cockpit, the Privy Council Office the site of the 
tennis court 

Notwithstanding the many associations which make the 
name of Whitehall still interesting to an Englishman, the old 
building was little regretted. It was spacious indeed and com- 
modious, but mean and inelegant The people of the capital 
had been annoyed by the scoffing way in which foreigners 
spoke of the principal residence of our sovereigns, and often 
said that it was a pity that the great fire had not spared the old 
portico of St. Paul*s and the stately arcades of Gresham’s 
Bourse, and taken in excl^mge that ugly old labyrinth of dingy 
brick and plastered timber. It might now be hoped that we 
should have a Louvre. Before the ashes of the old Palace were 
cold, plans for a new palace were circulated and discussed. 
But William, who could not draw his breath in the air of West- 
minster, was little disposed to expend a million on a house 
which it would have been impossible for him to inhabit Many 
blamed him for not restoring the dwelling of his predecessors ; 
and a few Jacobites, whom evil temper and repeated dis- 
appointments had driven almost mad, accused him of having 
burned it down. It was not till long after his death that Tory 
writers ceased to call for the rebuilding of Whitehall, and to 
complain that the King of England had no better town house 
than St James’s, while the delightful spot where the Tudors and 
the Stuarts had held their councils and their revels was covered 
with the mansions of his jobbing courtiers. 

In the same week in which Whitehall perished, the London- 
ers were supplied with a new topic of conversation by a royal 
visit, which, of all royal visits, was the least pompous and 
ceremonious and yet the most interesting and important On 
the xoth of January a vessel from Holland anchored off Green- 
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tvich and was welcomed with great respect Peter the First, 
Czar of Muscovy, was on board. He took boat with a few at 
tendants and was rowed up the Thames to Norfolk Street, 
where a house overlooking the river bad been prepared for his 
reception. 

His journey is an epoch in the history, not only of his own 
country but of ours, and of the world. To the polished nations 
of Western Europe, the empire which he governed had till then 
been what Bokhara or Siam is to us. That Empire indeed, 
though less extensive than at present, was the most extensive 
that had ever obeyed a single chief. The dominions of Alexan- 
der and of Trajan were small when compared with the immense 
area of the Scythian desert. But in the estimation of statesmen 
that boundless expanse of larch forest and morass, where the 
snow lay deep during eight months of every year, and where a 
wretched peasantry could with difficulty defend their hovels 
against troops of famished wolves, was of less account than the 
two or three square miles into which were crowded the count- 
ing houses, the warehouses, and the innumerable masts of 
Amsterdam. On the Baltic Russia had not them a single port. 
Her maritime trade with the other nations of Christendom was 
entirely carried on at Archangel, a place which had been 
created and was supported by adventurers from our island. 
In the days of the Tudors, a ship from England, seeking a 
north east passage to the land of silk and spice, had discovered 
the White Sea. The barbarians who dwelt on the shores of 
that dreary gulf had never before seen such a portent as a 
vessel of a hundred and sixty tons burden. They fled in terror; 
and, when they were pursued and overtaken, prostrated them- 
selves before the chief of the strangers and kissed his feet. 
He succeeded in opening a friendly communication with them; 
and from that time there had been a regular commercial inter- 
course beti^v'een our country and the subjects of the Czar. A 
Russia Company was incorporated in London. An English 
factory was built at Archangel. The factory was indeed, even 
at the latter part of the seventeenth century, a rude and mean 
building. The walls consisted of trees laid one upon another ; 
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and the roof was of birch bark. This shelter, however, was 
sufficient in the long summer day of the Arctic regions. Regu- 
larly at that season several English ships cast anchor in the 
bay. A fair was held on the beach. Traders came from a 
distance of many hundreds of miles to the only mart where 
they could exchange hemp and tar, hides and tallow, wax and 
honey, the fur of the sable and the wolverine, and the roe of 
the sturgeon of the Volga, for Manchester stuffs, Sheffield 
knives, Birmingham buttons, sugar from Jamaica, and pepper 
from Malabar. The commerce in these articles was open. 
But there was a secret traffic which was not less active or less 
lucrative, though the Russian laws had made it punishable, and 
though the Russian divines pronounced it damnable. In 
general the mandates of princes and the lessons of priests were 
received by the Muscovite with profound reverence. But the 
authority of his princes and of his priests united could not keep 
him from tobacco. Pipes he could not obtain; but a coVs 
horn perforated served his turn. From every Archangel fair 
rolls of the best Virginia speedily found their way to Novgorod 
and Tobolsk.* 

The commercial intercourse between England and Russia 
made some diplomatic intercourse necessary. The diplomatic 
intercourse however was only occasional. The Czar had no 
permanent minister here. We had no permanent minister 
at Moscow ; and even at Archangel we had no consul. Three 
or four times in a century extraordinary embassies were sent 
from Whitehall to the Kremlin and from the Kremlin to 
Whitehall. 

The English embassies had historians whose narratives 
may still be read with interest. Those historians described 
\dvidly, and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance and the 
squalid poverty of the barbarous country in which they had 
sojourned. In that country, they said, there was neither lite- 
rature nor science, neither school nor college. It was not till 
more than a hundred years after the invention of printing 
that a single printing press had been introduced into the 
Russian empire ; and that pnnting press had speedily perished 
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in a fire which was supposed to have been kindled by the 
priests. Even in the seventeenth century the library of a 
prelate of the first dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. 
Those manuscripts too were in long rolls : for the art of book- 
binding was unknown. The best educated men could barely 
read and write. It was much if the secretary to whom was 
entrusted the direction of negotiations with foreign powers 
had a sufficient smattering of Dog Latin to make himself 
understood. The arithmetic was the arithmetic of the dark 
ages. The denary notation was unknown. Even in the 
Imperial Treasury the computations were made by the help of 
balls strung on wires. Round the person of the Sovereign 
there was a blaze of gold and jewels : but even in his most 
splendid palaces were to be found the filth and misery of an 
Irish cabin. So late as the year 1663 the gentlemen of 
the retinue of the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city of Mos- 
cow, thrust into a single bedroom, and were told that, if they 
did not remain together, they would be in danger of being 
devoured by rats. 

Such was the report which the English legations made of 
what they had seen and suffered in Russia ; and their evidence 
was confirmed by the appearance which the Russian legations 
made in England. The strangers spoke no civilised language. 
Their garb, their gestures, their salutations, had a wild and 
barbarous character. The ambassador and the grandees 
who accompanied him were so gorgeous that all London 
crowded to stare at them, and so filthy that nobody dared to 
touch them. They came to the court balls dropping pearls and 
vermin. It was said that one envoy cudgelled the lords of 
his train whenever they soiled or lost any part of their finery, 
and that another had with difficulty been prevented from 
putting his son to death for the crime of shaving and dressing 
after the French fashion. 

Our ancestors therefore were not a little surprised to learn 
that a young barbarian, who hadj at seventeen years of age, 
become the autocrat of the immense region stretching from 
the confines of Sweden to those of China, and whose educa- 
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tion had been inferior to that of an English farmer oi shopman, 
had planned gigantic improvements, had learned enough of 
some languages of Western Europe to enable him to commu- 
nicate with civilised men, had begun to surround himself with 
able adventurers from various parts of the world, had sent 
many of his young subjects to study languages, arts and sciences 
in foreign cities, and finally had determined to travel as a 
private man, and to discover, by personal observation, the 
secret of the immense prosperity and power enjoyed by some 
communities whose whole territory was far less than the hun- 
dredth part of his dominions. 

It might have been expected that France would have been 
the first object of his curiosity. For the grace and dignity of 
the French King, the splendour of the French Court, the dis- 
cipline of the French armies, and the genius and learning of 
the French writers, were then renowned all over the world. 
But the Czar^s mind had early taken a strange ply which it re- 
tained to the last. His empire was of all empires the least 
capable of being made a great naval power. The Swedish 
provinces lay between his States and the Baltic. The Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles lay between his States and the Mediter- 
ranean. He had access to the ocean only in a latitude in 
which navigation is, during a great part of every year, perilous 
and difficult. On the ocean he had only a single port. Arch- 
angel; and the whole shipping of Archangel was foreign. 
There did not exist a Russian vessel larger than a fishing-boat. 
Yet, from some cause which cannot now be traced, he had a 
taste for maritime pursuits which amounted to a passion, indeed 
almost to a monomania. His imagination was full of sails, 
yard-arms, and rudders. That large mind, equal to the highest 
duties of the general and the statesman, contracted itself to 
the most minute details of naval architecture and naval dis- 
cipline. The chief ambition of the great conqueror and 
legislator was to be a good boatswain and a good ship’s car- 
penter. Holland and England therefore had for him an at- 
traction which was wanting to the galleries and terraces of 
Versailles. He repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging in the 
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dockyard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down his name on 
the list of workmen, wielded with his own hand the caulking 
iron and the mallet, fixed the pumps, and twisted the ropes. 
Ambassadors who came to pay their respects to him were 
forced, much against their will, to clamber up the rigging 
of a man of war, and found him enthroned on the cross 
trees. 

Such was the prince whom the populace of London now 
crowded to behold. His stately form, his intellectual fore- 
head, his piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and mouth, his 
gracious smile, his frown black with all the stormy rage and 
hate of a barbarian tyrant, and above all a strange nervous 
convulsion which sometimes transformed his countenance, 
during a few moments, into an object on which it was impossible 
to look without terror, the immense quantities of meat which 
he devoured, the pints of brandy which he swallowed, and 
which, it was said, he had carefully distilled with his own hands, 
the fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey which grinned at 
the back of his chair, were, during some weeks, popular topics 
of conversation. He meanwhile shunned the public gaze with 
a haughty shyness which inflamed curiosity. He went to a 
play ; but as soon as he perceived that pit, boxes and gallery 
were staring, not at the stage, but at him, he retired to a back 
bench where he was screened from observation by his attendants. 
He was desirous to see a sitting of the House of Lords ; 
but, as he was determined not to be seen, he was forced to 
climb up to the leads, and to peep through a small window. 
He heard with great interest the royal assent given to a bill for 
raising fifteen hundred thousand pounds by land tax, and 
learned with amazement that this sum, though larger by one 
half than the whole revenue which he could wring from the 
population of the immense empire of which he was absolute 
master, was but a small part of what the Commons of Eng- 
land voluntarily granted every year to their constitutional 
King. 

William judiciously humoured the whims of his illustrious 
guest, and stole to Norfolk Street so quietly that nobody in 
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the neighbourhood recognised His Majesty in the thin gentle- 
man who got out of the modest looking coach at the Czar^s 
lodgings. The Czar returned the visit with the same precau- 
tions, and was admitted into Kensington House by a back 
door. It was afterwards known that he took no notice of the 
fine pictures with which the palace was adorned. But over the 
chimney of the royal sitting room was a plate which, by an 
ingenious machinery, indicated the direction of the wind ; and 
with this plate he was in raptures. 

He soon became weary of his residence. He found that 
he was too far from the objects of his curiosity, and too near to 
the crowds to which he was himself an object of curiosity. 
He accordingly removed to Deptford, and was there lodged in 
the house of John Evelyn, a house which had long been a 
favourite resort of men of letters, men of taste and men of 
science.* Here Peter gave himself up to his favourite pursuits. 
He navigated a yacht every day up and down the river. His 
apartment was crowded with models of three deckers and two 
deckers, frigates, sloops and fireships. The only Englishman 
of rank in whose society he seemed to take much pleasure was 
the eccentric Caermarthen, whose passion for the sea bore 
some resemblance to his own, and who was very competent to 
give an opinion about every part of a ship from the stem to 
the stern.^ Caermarthen, indeed, became so great a favourite 
that he prevailed on the Czar to consent to the admission of a 
limited quantity of tobacco into Russia. There was reason to 
apprehend that the Russian clergy would cry out against any 
relaxation of the ancient rule, and would strenuously maintain 
that the practice of smoking was condemned by that text 
which declares that man is defiled, not by those things which 

‘ John Evelyn, of Deptford, andof Wotton in Suirey, was author of the 
celebrated Memoirs. When the Deptford Dockyard was closed by Mr. 
Gladstone’s government, Evelyn’s descendant bought back the family 
property from the public. 

* Macaulay elsewhere speaks of Lord Caermarthen as a ‘‘bold, volatile, 
and somewhat eccentric young man,” who ** was fond of the sea, lived much 
among sailors, and was the proprietor of a small yacht of marvellous 
«oeed.” 
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entei in at the mouth, but by those things which proceed out 
of it. This apprehension was expressed by a deputation of 
merchants who were admitted to an audience of the Czar : 
but they were reassured by the air with which he told them that 
he knew how to keep priests in order 

He was indeed so free from any bigoted attachment to the 
religion in which he had been brought up that both Papists 
and Protestants hoped at different times to make him a pro* 
selyte. Burnet, commissioned by his brethren, and impelled, 
no doubt, by his own restless curiosity and love of meddling, 
repaired to Deptford and was honoured with several audiences. 
The Czar could not be persuaded to exhibit himself at Saint 
Paul’s ; but he was induced to visit Lambeth palace. There 
he saw the ceremony of ordination performed, and expressed 
warm approbation of the Anglican ritual. Nothing in England 
astonished him so much as the Archiepiscopal library. It was 
the first good collection of books that he had seen ; and he 
declared that he had never imagined that there were so many 
printed volumes in the world. 

The impression which he made on Burnet was not favour- 
able. The good bishop could not understand that a mind 
which seemed to be chiefly occupied with questions about the 
best place for a capstan and the best way of rigging a jury 
mast might be capable, not merely of ruling an empire, but of 
creating a nation. He complained that he had gone to see a 
great prince, and had found only an industrious shipwright. 
Nor does Evelyn seem to have formed a much more favourable 
opinion of his august tenant. It was, indeed, not in the 
character of tenant that the Czar was likely to gain the good 
word of civilised men. With all the high qualities which were 
peculiar to himself, he had all the filthy habits which were then 
common among his countrymen. To the end of his life, 
while disciplining armies, founding schools, framing codes, 
organising tribunals, building cities in deserts, joining distant 
seas by artificial rivers, he lived in his palace like a hog in a 
sty ; and, when he was entertained by other sovereigns, never 
(ailed to leave on their tapestried walls and \elvet state beds 
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unequivocal proof that a savage had been there. Evelyn’s 
house was left in such a state that the Treasury quieted his 
complaints with a considerable sum of money. 

Towards the close of March the Czar visited Portsmouth, 
saw a sham sea-fight at Spithead, watched every movement of 
the contending fleets with intense interest, and expressed in 
warm terms his gratitude to the hospitable government which 
had provided so delightful a spectacle for his amusement and 
instruction. After passing more than three months in England, 
he departed in high good humour. 


MONTAGUBS UNPOPULARITY. THE AD VAN 
TAGES OF THE ALTERNATIONS OF PARTY 
GOVERNMENT 1698. 

(History of England. Chapter XXIV.) 

Hitherto Montague’s career had been more splendidly and 
iminterruptedly successful than that of any member of the 
House of Commons, since the House of Commons had begun 
to exist. And now fortune had turned. By the Tories he 
had long been hated as a Whig ; and the rapidity of his rise, 
the brilliancy of his fame, and the unvarying good luck which 
seemed to attend him, had made many Whigs his enemies. 
He was absurdly compared to the upstart favourites of a former 
age, Carr and Villiers, men whom he resembled in nothing 
but in the speed with which he had mounted from a humble 
to a lofty position. They had, without rendering any service 
to the State, without showing any capacity for the conduct 
of great affairs, been elevated to the highest dignities, in 
spite of the murmurs of the whole nation, by the mere par- 
tiality of the Sovereign- Montague owed everything to his 
own merit and to the public opinion of his merit With his 
master he appears to have had very little intercourse, and 
none that was not official. He was in truth a living monu- 
ment of what the Revolution had done for the Country. The 
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Revolution had found him a young student in a cell by the 
Cam, poring on the diagrams which illustrated the newly 
discovered laws of centripetal and centrifugal force, writing 
little copies of verses, and indulging visions of .parsonages 
with rich glebes, and of closes in old cathedral towns ; had 
developed in him new talents ; had held out to him the hope 
of prizes of a very different sort from a rectory or a prebend. 
His eloquence had gained for him the ear of the legislature. 
His skill in fiscal and commercial affairs had won for him the 
confidence of the City. During four years he had been the 
undisputed leader of the majority of the House of Commons ; 
and every one of those years he had made memorable by great 
parliamentary victories, and by great public services. It 
should seem that his success ought to have been gratifying to 
the nation, and especially to that assembly of which he was 
the chief ornament, of which indeed he might be called the 
creature. The representatives of the people ought to have 
been well pleased to find that their approbation could, in the 
new order of things, do for the man whom they delighted to 
honour all that the mightiest of the Tudors could do for 
Leicester, or the most arbitrary of the Stuarts for Strafford. 
But, strange to say, the Commons soon began to regard with 
an evil eye that greatness which was their own work. The 
fault indeed was partly Montague's. With all his ability, he 
had not the wisdom to avert, by suavity and moderation, that 
curse, the inseparable concomitant of prosperity and glory, 
which the ancients personified under the name of Nemesis. 
His head, strong for all the purposes of debate and arith- 
metical calculation, was weak against the intoxicating influ- 
ence of success and fame. He became proud even to insolence. 
Old companions, who, a very few years before, had pimned 
and rhymed with him in garrets, had dined with him at cheap 
ordinaries, had sate with him in the pit, and had lent him 
some silver to pay his seamstress's bill, hardly knew their 
friend Charles in the great man who could not forget for one 
moment that he was First Lord of the Treasury, that he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he had been a Regent of 
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the kingdom, that he had founded the Bank of England and 
the new East India Company, that he had restored the cur- 
rency, that he had invented the Exchequer Bills, that he 
had planned the General Mortgage, and that he had been 
pronounced, by a solemn vote of tne Commons, to have 
deserved all the favours which he had received from the 
Crown. It was said that admiration of himself and contempt 
of others were indicated by all his gestures and written in all 
the lines of his face. The very way in which the little jack- 
anapes, as the hostile pamphleteers loved to call him, strutted 
through the lobby, making the most of his small figure, rising 
on his toe, and perking up his chin, made him enemies. Rash 
and arrogant sayings were imputed to him, and perhaps in 
vented for him. He was accused of boasting that there was 
nothing that he could not carry through the House of Com- 
mons, that he could turn the majority round his finger. A 
crowd of libellers assailed him with much more than political 
hatred. Boundless rapacity and corruption were laid to his 
charge. He was represented as selling all the places in the 
revenue department for three years’ purchase. The oppro- 
brious nickname of Filcher was fastened on him. His luxury, 
it was said, was not less inordinate than his avarice. There 
was indeed an attempt made at this time to raise against the 
leading V^hig politicians and their allies, the great moneyed 
men of the City, a cry much resembling the cry which, 
seventy or eighty years later, was raised against the English 
Nabobs. Great wealth, suddenly acquired, is not often en- 
joyed with moderation, dignity and good taste. It is there- 
fore not impossible that there may have been some small 
foundation for the extravagant stories with which malecon- 
tent pamphleteers amused the leisure of malccontent squires. 
In such stories Montague played a conspicuous part. He 
contrived, it was said, to be at once as rich as Crassus and as 
riotous as Mark Antony. His stud and his cellar were beyond 
all price. His very lacqueys turned up their noses at claret 
He and his confederates were described as spending the im- 
mense sums of which they had plundered tlie public in 
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banquets of four courses, such as Lucullus might have eaten 
in the Hall of Apollo. A supper for twelve Whigs, enriched 
by jobs, grants, bribes, lucky purchases and lucky sales of 
stock, was cheap at eighty poimds. At the end of every 
course all the fine linen on the table was changed. Those who 
saw the pyramids of choice wild fowl imagined that the en- 
tertainment had been prepared for fifty epicures at the least 
Only six birds’ nests from the Nicobar islands were to be had 
in London : and all the six, bought at an enormous price, 
were smoking in soup on the board. These fables were des- 
titute alike of probability and of evidence. But Grub Street 
could devise no fable injurious to Montague which was not 
certain to find credence in more than half the manor houses 
and vicarages of England. 

It may seem strange that a man who loved literature 
passionately, and rewarded literary merit munificently, should 
have been more savagely reviled both in prose and verse than 
almost any other politican in our history. But there is 
really no cause for wonder. A powerful, liberal and discern- 
ing protector of genius is very likely to be mentioned with 
honour long after his death, but is very likely also to be most 
brutally libelled during his life. In every age there will be 
twenty bad writers for one good one ; and every bad writer 
will think himself a good one. A ruler who neglects all men 
of letters alike does not wound the self love of any man of 
letters. But a ruler who shows favour to the few men of 
letters who deserve it inflicts on the many the miseries ot 
disappointed hope, of affronted pride, of jealousy cruel as the 
grave. All the rage of a multitude of authors, irritated at 
once by the sting of want and by the sting of vanity, is di- 
rected against the unfortunate patron. It is true that the 
thanks and eulogies of those whom he has befriended will be 
remembered when the invectives of those whom he ha^ 
neglected are forgotten. But in his own time the obloquy 
will probably make as much noise and find as much credit as 
the panegyric. The name of Maecenas has been made im- 
mortal by Horace and Virgil, and is popularly used to desig- 
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nat^ an accomplished statesman, who lives in close intimacy 
with the greatest poets and wits of his time, and heaps benefits 
on them with the most delicate generosity. But it may well 
be suspected that, if the verses of Alpinus and Fannius, of 
Bavius and Maevius, had come down to us, we might see 
Maecenas represented as the most niggardly and tasteless of 
human beings, nay, as a man who, on system, neglected and 
persecuted all intellectual superiority. It is certain that 
Montague was thus represented by contemporary scribblers. 
They told the world in essays, in letters, in dialogues, in 
ballads, that he would do nothing for anybody without being 
paid either in money or in some vile services ; that he not 
only never rewarded merit, but hafed it whenever he saw it ; 
that he practised the meanest arts for the purpose of depress- 
ing it ; that those whom he protected and enriched were not 
men of ability and virtue, but wretches distinguished only by 
their sycophancy and their low debaucheries. And this was 
said of the man who made the fortune of Joseph Addison, 
and of Isaac Newton. 

The faults of Montague were great ; but his punishment 
was cruel. It was indeed a punishment which must have been 
more bitter than the bitterness of death to a man whose vanity 
was exquisitely sensitive, and who had been spoiled by early 
and rapid success and by constant prosperity. Before the new 
Parliament had been a month sitting it was plain that his em- 
pire was at an end. He spoke with the old eloquence ; but 
his speeches no longer called forth the old response. Whatever 
he proposed was maliciously scrutinised. 

In a despatch from the Dutch Embassy the States General 
were informed that many of the votes of that session which 
had caused astonishment out of doors were to be ascribed to 
nothing but to the bitter envy which the ability and fame of Mon- 
tague had excited. It was not without a hard struggle and a 
sharp pang that the first Englishman who has held that high 
position which has now been long called the Leaderi^hip of the 
House of Commons submitted to be deposed. But he was set 
upon with cowardly malignity by whole rows of small men none 
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of whom singly would have dared to look him in the face* 
A contemporary pamphleteer compared him to an owl in the 
sunshine pursued and pecked to death by flights of tiny birds. 
On one occasion he was irritated into uttering an oath. Then 
there was a cry of order ; and he was threatened with the 
Serjeant and the Tower. On another occasion he was moved 
even to shedding tears of rage and vexation, tears which 
only moved the mockery of his low minded and bad hearted 
foes. 

If a minister were now to find himself thus situated in a 
House of Commons which had just been elected, and from 
which it would therefore be idle to appeal to the electors, he 
would instantly resign his office, and his adversaries would take 
his place. The change would be most advantageous to the 
public, even if we suppose his successor to be both less virtuous 
and less able than himself. For it is much better for the coun- 
try to have a bad ministry, than to have no ministry at all ; 
and there would be no ministry at all if the executive depart- 
ments were filled by men whom the representatives of the people 
took every opportunity of thwarting and insulting. That an 
unprincipled man should be followed by a majority of the 
House of Commons is no doubt an evil. But, when this is 
the case, he will nowhere be so harmless as at the head of 
affairs. As he already possesses the power to do boundless 
mischief, it is desirable to give him a strong motive to abstain 
from doing mischief \ and such a motive he has from the mo- 
ment that he is entrusted with the administration. Office of 
itself does much to equalise politicians. It by no means brings 
all characters to a level ; but it does bring high characters down 
and low characters up towards a common standard. In power 
the most patriotic and most enlightened statesman finds that 
he must disappoint the expectations of his admirers : that, if 
he effects any good, he must effect it by a compromise ; that 
he must relinquish many favourite schemes ; that he must bear 
with many abuses. On the other hand, power turns the ver>’ 
vices of the most worthless adventurer, his selfish ambition, his 
sordid cupidity, his vanity, his cowardice;, into a sort of public 
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spirit The most greedy and cruel wrecker that ever put up 
false lights to lure mariners to their destruction will do his best 
to preserve a ship from going to pieces on the rocks, if he is 
taken on board of her and made pilot : and so the most pro- 
fligate Chancellor of the Exchequer must wish that trade may 
flourish, that the revenue may come in well, and that he may 
be able to take taxes oflf instead of putting them on. The most 
profligate First Lord of the Admiralty must wish to receive 
news of a victory like that of the Nile rather than of a mutiny 
like that at the Nore. There is, therefore, a limit to the evil 
which is to be apprehended from the worst ministry that is 
likely ever to exist in England. But to the evil ot having no 
ministry, to the evil of having a House of Commons perma- 
nently at war with the executive government, there is absolutely 
no limit. This was signally proved in 1699 and 1700. Had 
the statesmen of the Junto, as soon as they had ascertained 
the temper of the new parliament, acted as statesmen similarly 
situated would now act, great calamities would have been 
averted. The chiefs of the opposition must then have been 
called upon to form a government. With the power of the 
late ministry the responsibility of the late ministry would have 
been transferred to them ; and that responsibility would at once 
have sobered them. The orator whose eloquence had been 
the delight of the Country party would have had to exert his 
ingenuity on a new set of topics. There would have been an 
end of his invectives against courtiers and placemen, of piteous 
moanings about the intolerable weight of the land tax, of his 
boasts that the militia of Kent and Sussex, without the help of 
a single regular soldier, would turn the conquerors of Landen 
to the right about. He would himself have been a courtier : 
he would himself have been a placeman : he would ‘have known 
that he should be held accountable for all the misery which a 
national bankruptcy or a French invasion might produce : and,, 
instead of labouring to get up a clamour for the reduction of 
imposts, and the disbanding of regiments, he would have em- 
ployed all his talents and influence for the purpose of obtaining 
from Parliament the means of supporting public credit, and of 
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putting the country in a good posture of defence. Meanwhile 
the statesmen who were out might have watched the new men, 
might have checked them when they were wrong, might have 
come to their help when, by doing right, they had raised a 
mutiny in their own absurd and perverse faction. In this way 
Montague and Somers might, in opposition, have been really 
far more powerful than they could be while they filled the 
highest posts in the executive government and were outvoted 
every day in the House of Commons. Their retirement would 
have mitigated envy ; their abilities would have been missed 
and regretted ; their unpopularity would have passed to their 
successors, who would have grievously disappointed vulgar ex- 
pectation, and would have been under the necessity of eating 
their own words in every debate. The league between the Tories 
and the discontented Whigs would have been dissolved ; and 
it is probable that, in a session or two, the public voice would 
have loudly demanded the recall of the best Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and of the best First Lord of the Treasury, the 
oldest man living could remember. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM III 1702. 

tTluft passage is taken from that portion of the History of England which was left unre- 
vised at Macaulay’s death.) 

Reports about the state of the King’s health were con- 
stantly becoming more and more alarming. His medical ad- 
visers, both English and Dutch, were at the end of their re- 
sources. He had consulted by letter all the most eminent 
physicians of Europe ; and, as he was apprehensive that they 
might return flattering answers if they knew who he was, he had 
written under feigned names. To Fagon he had described 
himself as a parish priest.* Fagon replied, somewhat bluntly, 

* Macaulay elsewhere describes Fagon as ** the first physician of the 

Fiench Court, and, on medical questions, the oracle of all Europe.” 
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that such symptoms could have only one meaning, and that the 
only advice which he had to give to the sick man was to pre- 
pare himself for death. Having obtained this plain answer, 
William consulted Fagon again without disguise, and obtained 
some prescriptions which were thought to have a little re- 
tarded the approach of the inevitable hour. But the great 
King’s days were numbered. Headaches and shivering fits re- 
turned on him almost daily. He still rode and even hunted ; 
but he had no longer that firm seat or that perfect command of 
the bridle for which he had once been renowned. Still all his 
care was for the future. The filial respect and tenderness of 
Albemarle had been almost a necessary of life to him.' But it 
was of importance tliat Heinsius should be fully informed 
both as to the whole plan of the next campaign and as to the 
state of the preparations.^ Albemarle was in full possession of 
the King’s views on these subjects. He was therefore sent to 
the Hague. Heinsius was at that time suffering from in- 
disposition, which was indeed a trifle when compared with the 
maladies under which William was sinking. But in the nature 
of William there was none of that selfishness which is the too 
common vice of invalids. On the twentieth of February he 
sent to Heinsius a letter in which he did not even allude to his 
own sufferings and infirmities. ** I am,” he said, “ infinitely con- 
cerned to learn that your health is not yet quite reestablished. 
May God be pleased to grant you a speedy recovery. I am 
unalterably your good friend, William.” Those were the last 
lines of that long correspondence. * 

On the twentieth of February William was ambling on 
a favourite horse, named Sorrel, through the park of Hampton 
Court. He urged his horse to strike into a gallop just at the 

' Arnold Von Keppd, an amiable and attractive friend and servant of 
William, was made by him Earl of Albemarle and Master of the Robes. 

* Heinsins was Grand Pensionary of Holland. He acted cordially and 
loyally in conjunction with William, whose foreign policy he heartily 
approved. After the death of the master,” wrote Macaulay, “the 
servant proved himself capable of supplying with eminent ability the master's 
place, and was renowned throughout Europe as one of the great Trium- 
virate which humbled the pride of Lewis the Fourteenth.*’ 
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spot where a mole had been at work. Sorrel stumbled on the 
mole-hill, and went down on his knees. The King fell off, and 
broke his collar bone. The bone was set ; and he returned to 
Kensington in his coach. The jolting of the rough roads of 
that time made it necessary to reduce the fracture again. To a 
young and vigorous man such an accident would have been a 
trifle. But the frame of William was not in a condition to bear 
even the slightest shock. He felt that his time was short, and 
grieved, with a grief such as only noble spirits feel, to think 
that he must leave his work but half finished.* 

* # # # # # 

The King meanwhile was sinking fast. Albemarle had 
arrived at Kensington from the Hague, exhausted by rapid 
travelling. His master kindly bade him go to rest for some 
hours, and then summoned him to make his report That re- 
port was in all respects satisfactory. The States General were 
in the best temper ; the troops, the provisions and the magazines 
were in the best order. Every thing was in readiness for an 
early campaign. William received the intelligence with the 
calmness of a man whose work was done. He was under no 
delusion as to his danger. “ I am fast drawing,” he said, to 
my end.” His end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not 
for a moment clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable 
because he was not willing to die. He had very lately said to 
one of those whom he most loved ; “ You know that I never 
feared death ; there have been times when I should have 
wished it ; but, now that this great new prospect is opening be- 
fore me, I do wish to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weak- 
ness, no querulousness, disgraced the noble close of that noble 
career. To the physicians the King returned his thanks 
graciously and gently. “ I know that you have done all that 
skill and learning could do for me : but the case is beyond 
your art; and I submit.” From the words which escaped 

* The work which William left half finished was his resistance to the 
aggression of the French King. At the time of his death he was making 
preparations for the first campaign of the great war, the laurels of which 
were destined to be gathered by Marlborough at Blenheim and Ramillies. 
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hhn lie seemed to be frequently engaged in mental prayer. 
Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the sick room. 
He professed to them his firm belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and received the sacrament from their hands with 
great seriousness. The antechambers were crowded all night 
with lords and privy councillors. He ordered several of them 
to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them with 
a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who were 
admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. But 
there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman could 
feel, friends of his youth who had been true to him, and to 
whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes of fortune ; 
who had served him with unalterable fidelity when his Secretaries 
of State, his Treasury and his Admiralty had betrayed him ; 
who had never on any field of battle, or in any atmosphere tainted 
with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their own 
lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had at the 
cost of his own popularity rewiirded with bounteous munificence. 
He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque for the 
affectionate and loyal services of thirty years.* To Albemarle 
he gave the keys of his closet, and of his private drawers. 
“ You know,” he said, ‘‘ what to do with them.” By this time 
he could scarcely respire. Can this,” he said to the physicians, 
“ last long ? ” He was told that the end was approaching. He 
swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were his 
last articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, 
bent down, and placed his ear close to the King’s mouth. The 
lips of the dying man moved; but nothing could be heard. 
The King took the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship 
was forgotten.* It was now between seven and eight in the 

• Auverquerque, who distinguished himself at the battle of Steinkirk, 
was Master of the Horse to William. 

* Bentindc, afterwards £aii, and Duke, of Portland, had been William’s 
close and faithful companion from youth upwards. Towards the end of 
William’s life, Bentinck's jealousy of Albemarle’s rising fortunes had pro- 
duced a coolness between the King and his old friend. 
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morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for breath. The 
bishops knelt down and read the commendatory prayer. When 
it ended William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk riband. * The lords 
in waiting ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring 
and a lock of the hair of Mary. 


LORD CHATHAM AS A WAR MINISTER, 
1757—1761. 

(Essay on Lord Chatham.) 

Early in April, Pitt and all his friends were turned out, and 
Newcastle was summoned to St. Jameses. But the public dis- 
content was not extinguished. It had subsided when Pitt was 
called to power. But it still glowed under the embers ; and it 
now burst at once into a flame. The stocks fell. The Common 
Council met. The freedom of the city was voted to Pitt. All 
the greatest corporate towns followed the example. For some 
weeks,” says Walpole, ‘‘ it rained gold boxes.” 

This was the turning point of Pitt’s life. It might have 
been expected that a man of so haughty and vehement a nature, 
treated so ungraciously by the Court, and supported so enthu- 
siastically by the people, would have eagerly taken the first 
opportunity of showing his power and gratifying his resent- 
ment ; and an opportunity was not wanting. The members 
for many counties and large towns had been instructed to vote 

* The war with France, which was destined to be so glorious for this 
country, had begun with a disaster. The French, under the Duke of 
Richelieu, had taken Minorca, Admiral Byng, who had failed in relieving the 
island, paid for his fault with his life. The Duke of Newcastle retired from 
power under the weight of popular indignation ; and a ministry, in which 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was Secretary of State, was called into 
office. The King, however, who was strongly prejudiced against his new 
ministers, lost no time in getting rid of them. But the hearts of the people 
V^cre with Pitt,, and they were determined to have him back again. 

9 
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for an inquiry into the circumstances which had produced the 
miscarriage of the preceding year. A motion for inquiry had 
been carried in the House of Commons, without opposition ; 
and, a few days after Pitt’s dismissal, the investigation com- 
menced. Newcastle and his colleagues obtained a vote of 
acquittal ; but the minority was so strong that they could not 
venture to ask for a vote of approbation, as they had at first 
intended ; and it was thought by some shrewd observers that, 
if Pitt had exerted himself to the utmost of his power, the 
inquiry might have ended in a censure, if not in an impeach- 
ment. 

Pitt showed on this occasion a moderation and self-govern- 
ment which was not habitual to him. He had found by ex- 
perience, that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and 
his popularity had done much, very much for him. Without 
rank, without fortune, without borough interest, hated by the 
King, hated by the aristocracy, he was a person of the first 
importance in the state. He had been suffered to form a 
ministry, and to pronounce sentence of exclusion on all his 
rivals, on the most powerful nobleman of the Whig party, on 
the ablest debater in the House of Commons. And he now 
found that he had gone too far. The English Constitution was 
not, indeed, without a popular element. But other elements 
generally predominated. The confidence and admiration of 
the nation might make a statesman formidable at the head of 
an Opposition, might load him with framed and glazed parch- 
ments and gold boxes, might possibly, under very peculiar 
circumstances, such as those of the preceding year, raise him 
for a time to power. But, constituted as Parliament then was, 
the favourite of the people could not depend on a majority in 
the people’s own house. The Duke of Newcastle, however 
contemptible in morals, manners, and understanding, was a 
dangerous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled parlia- 
mentary interest, would alone have made him important. But 
this was not all. The Whig aristocracy regarded him as their 
leader. His long possession of power had given him a kind of 
prescriptive right to possess it still The House of Commons 
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had been elected when he was at the head of affairs. The 
members for the ministerial boroughs had all been nominated 
by him. The public offices swarmed with his creatures. 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, we really believe, 
from high and generous motives. He was, in the 'strict sense 
of the word, a patriot. He had none of that philanthropy 
which the great French writers of his time preached to all the 
nations of Europe. He loved England as an Athenian loved 
the City of the Violet Crown, as a Roman loved the City of 
the Seven Hills. He saw his country insulted and defeated. 
He saw the national spirit sinking. Yet he knew what the 
resources of the -empire, vigorously employed, could effect ; and 
he felt that he was the man to employ them vigorously. “ My 
Lord,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire, “ I am sure that I 
can save this country, and that nobody else can.” 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that his abilities 
and the public confidence were not alone sufficient to keep him 
in power against the wishes of the Court and of the aristocracy, 
he began to think of a coalition with Newcastle. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, 
too, had profited by his recent experience. He had found that 
the Court and the aristocracy, though powerful, were not every 
thing in the state. A strong oligarchical connexion, a great 
borough interest, ample patronage, and secret- service-money, 
might, in quiet times, be all that a Minister needed; but it 
was unsafe to trust wholly to such support in time of war, of 
discontent, and of agitation. The composition of the House 
of Commons was not wholly aristocratical; and, whatever be 
the composition of large deliberative assemblies, their spirit is 
always in some degree popular. Where there are free debates, 
eloquence must have admirers, and reason must make converts. 
Where there is a free press, the governors must live in constant 
awe of the opinions of the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen 
in November, for want of that public confidence which Pitt 
possessed, and of that Parliamentary support which Pitt was 

9 *^ 
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better qualified than any man of his time to give. Pitt had 
fallen in April, for want of that species of influence which 
Newcastle had passed his whole life in acquiring and hoarding. 
Neither of them had power enough to support himself. Each 
of them had power enough to overturn the other. Their union 
would be irresistible. Neither the King nor any party in the 
state would be able to stand against them. 

* Newcastle took the Treasury. Pitt was Secretary of State, 
with the lead in the House of Commons, and with the supreme 
direction of the war and of foreign affairs. Fox, the only man 
who could have given much annoyance to the new government, 
was silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, during the 
continuance of that war, was probably the most lucrative place 
in the whole Government He was poor, and the situation was 
tempting ; yet it cannot but seem extraordinary that a man who 
had played a first part in politics, and whose abilities had been 
found not unequal to that part, who had sat in the cabinet, 
who had led the House of Commons, who had been twice 
entrusted by the King with the office of forming a ministry, who 
was regarded as the rival of Pitt, and who at one time seemed 
likely to be a successful rival, should have consented, for the 
sake of emolument, to take a subordinate place and to give 
silent votes for all the measures of a government to the delibe- 
rations of which he was not summoned. 

The first acts of the new administration were characterized 
rather by vigour than by judgment. Expeditions were sent 
against different parts of the French coast with little success. 
The small island of Aix was taken, Rochefort threatened, a few 
ships burned in the harbour of St. Maloes, and a few guns and 
mortars brought home as trophies from the fortifications of 
Cherbourg. But soon conquests of a very different kind filled 
the kingdom with pride and rejoicing. A succession of victo- 
ries undoubtedly brilliant, and, as it was thought, not barren, 
raised to the highest point the fame of the minister to whom 
the conduct of the war had been entrusted. In July, 1758, 
Louisburg fell. The whole island of Cape Breton was reduced. 
The fleet to which the Court of Versailles had confided the 
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defence of French America was destroyed. The captured 
standards were borne in triumph from Kensington Palace 10 • 
the city, and were suspended in St. Paul's Churchy amidst the 
roar of guns and kettle-drums, and the shouts of an immense 
multitude. Addresses of congratulation came in from all the 
great towns of England. Parliament met only to decree thanks 
and monuments, and to bestow, without one murmur, supplies 
more than double of those whicn had been given during the 
war of the Grand Alliance. 

The year 1759 with the conquest of Goree. Next fell 

Guadaloupe ; then Ticonderoga ; then Niagara. The Toulon 
squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off Cape Lagos. 
But the greatest exploit of the year was the achievement of 
Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The news of his glorious 
death and of the fall of Quebec reached London in the very 
week in which the Houses met All was joy and triumph. 
Envy and faction were forced to join in the general applause. 
Whigs and Tories vied with each other in extolling the genius 
and energy of Pitt His colleagues were never talked of or 
thought of. The House of Commons, the nation, the colonies, 
our allies, our enemies, had their eyes fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfe when 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. The Brest 
fleet, under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It 
was overtaken by an English squadron under Hawke. Con- 
flans attempted to take shelter close under the French coast. The 
shore was rocky : the night was black : the wind was furious : 
the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt had infused 
mto every branch of the service a spirit which had long been 
unknown. No British seaman was disposed to err on the 
same side with Byng. The pilot told Hawke that the attack 
could not be made without the greatest danger. You have 
done your duty in remonstrating,” answered Hawke ; ‘‘ I will 
answer for everything. I command you to lay me alongside 
the French admiral.” Two French ships of the line struck. 
Four were destroyed. The rest hid themselves in the rivers of 
Britanny. 
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The year 1760 came ; and still triumph followed triumph. 
Montreal was taken ; the whole province of Canada was sub- 
jugated ; the French fleets underwent a succession of disasters 
in the seas of Europe and America. 

In the meantime conquests equalling in rapidity, and far 
surpassing in magnitude, those of Cortes and Pizarro, had been 
achieved in the East In the space of three years the English 
had founded a mighty empire. The French had been defeated 
in every part of India. Chandemagore had surrendered to 
Clive, Pondicherry to Coote. Throughout Bengal, Bahar, 
Orissa, and the Carnatic, the authority of the East India Com- 
pany was more absolute than that of Acbar or Aurungzebe had 
ever been. 

On the Continent of Europe the odds were against England. 
We had but one important ally, the King of Prussia ; and he 
was attacked, not only by France, but also by Russia and 
Austria. Yet even on the Continent the energy of Pitt tri- 
umphed over all difficulties. Vehemently as he had condemned 
the practice of subsidising foreign princes, he now carried that 
practice farther than Carteret himself would have ventured to 
do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia received such 
pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain the conflict on 
equal terms against his powerful enemies. On no subject had 
Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardour as on the 
mischiefs of the Hanoverian connexion. He now declared, 
not without much show of reason, that it would be unworthy 
of the English people to suffer their King to be deprived of 
his electoral dominions in an English quarrel. He assured his 
countiymen that they should be no losers, and that he would 
conquer America for them in Germany. By taking this line he 
conciliated the King, and lost no part of his influence with the 
nation. In Parliament, such was the ascendency which his 
eloquence, his success, his high situation, his pride, and his 
intrepidity had obtained for him, that he took liberties with the 
House of which there had been no example, and which have 
never since been imitated. No orator could there venture to 
reproach him with inconsistency. One unfortunate man made 
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the attempt, and was so much disconcerted by the scornful 
demeanour of the Minister that he stammered, stopped, and 
sat down. Even the old Tory country gentlemen, to whom 
the very name of Hanover had been odious, gave -their hearty 
Ayes to subsidy after subsidy. In a lively contemporary satire, 
much more lively indeed than delicate, this remarkable con- 
version is not unhappily described. 

‘ No more they make a fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 

No more of continental measures ; 

No more of wasting British treasures. 

T6n millions, and a vote of credit, 

’Tis right. He can’t be wrong who did it.” 

The success of Pittas continental measures was such as 
might have been expected from their vigour. When he came 
into power, Hanover was in imminent danger ; and before he 
had been in office three months, the whole electorate was in the 
hands of France. But the face of affairs was speedily changed. 
The invaders were driven out. An army, partly English, partly 
Hanoverian, partly composed of soldiers furnished by the petty 
princes of Germany, was placed under the command of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, The French were beaten in 1758 at 
Crevelt. In 1759 they received a still more complete and 
humiliating defeat at Minden, 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs of wealth 
and prosperity. The merchants of London had never been 
more thriving. The importance of several great commercial 
and manufacturing towns, of Glasgow in particular, dates from 
this period. The fine inscription on the monument of Lord 
Chatham in Guildhall records the general opinion of the citizens 
of London, that under his administration commerce had been 
“ united with and made to flourish by war.” 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in 
some degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our 
conquests were rather splendid than useful. It must be owned 
that the expense of the war never entered into Pittas consider 
ratioa Perhaps It would be more correct to say that the cost 
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of his victories increased the pleasure with which he contem- 
plated them. Unlike other men in his situation, he loved to 
eccaggerate the sums which the nation was laying out under his 
direction. He was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which 
his eloquence and his success had induced his countrymen to 
make. The price at which he purchased faithful service and 
complete victory, though far smaller than that which his son, 
the most profuse and incapable of war ministers, paid for 
treachery, defeat, and shame, was long and severely felt by the 
nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. We, per- 
haps from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrangements any 
appearance of profound or dexterous combination. Several of 
his expeditions, particularly those which were sent to the coast 
of France, were at once costly and absurd. Our Indian con 
quests, though they add to the splendour of the period during 
which he was at the head of affairs, were not planned by him. 
He had undoubtedly great eneigy, great determination, great 
means at his command. His temper was enterprising ; and, 
situated as he was, he had only to follow his temper. The 
wealth of a rich nation, the valour of a brave nation, were ready 
to support him in every attempt 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he 
has ever received. The success of our arms was perhaps owing 
less to the skill of his dispositions than to the national resources 
and the national spirit. But that the national spirit rose to the 
emergency, that the national resources were contributed with 
unexampled cheerfulness, this was undoubtedly his work. The 
ardour of his soul had set the whole kingdom on fire. It in- 
flamed every soldier who dragged the cannon up the heights of 
Quebec, and every sailor who boarded the French ships among 
the rocks of Britanny. The Minister, before he had been long 
in office, had imparted to the commanders whom he employed 
his own impetuous, adventurous, and defying character. They, 
like him, were disposed to risk every thing, to play double or 
quits to the last, to think nothing done while any thing re- 
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mained undone, to fail rather than not to attempt For the 
errors of rashness there might be indulgence. For over-caution, 
for faults like those of Lord George Sackville, there was no 
mercy. In other times, and against other enemies, this mode 
of warfare might have failed. But the state of the Frendi 
government and of the French nation gave every advantage to 
Pitt The fops and intriguers of Versailles were appalled and 
bewildered by his vigour. A panic spread through all ranks of 
society. Our enemies soon considered it as a settled thing that 
they were always to be beaten. Thus victory begot victory ; 
till, at last, wherever the forces of the two nations met, they 
met with disdainful confidence on one side, and with a craven 
fear on the other. 

The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign 
of George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied by 
any public man in English history. He had conciliated the 
King ; he domineered over the House of Commons ; he was 
adored by the people; he was admired by all Europe. He 
was the first Englishman of his time ; and he had made Eng- 
land the first country in the world. The Great Commoner, the 
name by which he was often designated, might look down with 
scorn on coronets and garters. . The nation was drunk with joy 
and pride. The Parliament was as quiet as it had been under 
Pelham. The old party distinctions were almost effaced ; nor 
was their place yet supplied by distinctions of a still more 
important kind. A new generation of country squires and 
rectors had arisen who knew not the Stuarts. The Dissenters 
were tolerated ; the Catholics not cruelly persecuted. The 
Church was drowsy and indulgent. The great civil and reli- 
gious conflict which began at the Reformation seemed to have 
terminated in universal repose. Whigs and Tories, Churchmen 
and Puritans, spoke with equal reverence of the constitution, 
and with equal enthusiasm of the talents, virtues, and services 
of the Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the fiercest 
invective, a House of Commons hated and despised by the 
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nation, England set against Scotland, Britain set against 
America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, English 
blood shed by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, our 
conquests wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take ven- 
geance for past humiliation, our flag scarcely able to maintain 
Itself in our own seas, such was the spectacle which Pitt lived 
to see. But the history of this great revolution requires far 
more space than we can at present bestow. We leave the 
Great Commoner in the zeni^ of his glory. It is not impos- 
sible that we may take some other opportunity of tracing his 
Ufe to its melancholy, yet not inglorious close.* 

' Macaulay fulfilled this promise by his second article on Lord Cha tham, 
written m 1844, ten years after the first. 
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(This passage is taken from Macaulay's Essay on history, which was written at the age 
of twenty-seven; — more than twenty years before the publication of the first volumes of 
his History of England.) 

While our historians are practising all the arts of contro- 
versy, they miserably neglect the art of narration, the art 
of interesting the affections and presenting pictures to the im- 
agination. That a writer may produce these effects with- 
out violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excellent 
biographical works. The immense popularity which well- 
written books of this kind have acquired, deserves the serious 
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consideration of historians. Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfthj 
MannonteFs Memoirs, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Southey’s 
account of Nelson, are perused with delight by the mosi 
frivolous and indolent Whenever any tolerable book o\ 
the same description makes its appearance, the circulating 
libraries are mobbed; the book societies are in commotion ; the 
new novel lies uncut ; the magazines and newspapers fill theii 
columns with extracts. In the meantime histories of great em- 
pires, written by men of eminent ability, lie unread on the 
shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical 
contempt for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath 
the dignity of men who describe the revolutions of nations to 
dwell on the details which constitute the charm of biography. 
They have imposed on themselves a code of conventional de- 
cencies as absurd as that which has been the bane of the French 
drama. The most characteristic and interesting circumstances 
are omitted or softened down, because, as we are told, the]^ are 
too trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history 
seems to resemble the majesty of the poor King of Spain, who 
died a martyr to ceremony because the proper dignitaries were 
not at hand to render him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette were 
relaxed will, we suppose, be acknowledged. But would it be 
less dignified or less useful ? What do we mean when we say 
that one past event is important and another insignificant? No 
past event has any intrinsic importance. The knowledge of it 
is valuable only as it leads us to form just calculations with re- 
spect to the future. A history which does not serve this pur- 
pose, though it may be filled with battles, treaties, and com- 
motions, is as useless as the series of turnpike tickets collected 
by Sir Matthew Mite.* 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling hun- 
dreds of folio pages with copies of state papers, in which the 
same assertions and contradictions are repeated till the reader 
is overpowered with weariness, had condescended to be the 
Boswell of the I.^ng Parliament. Let us suppose that he had 

* Sir Matthew Mite i» a character in Foote’s play, “The Nabob.” 
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exliibited to us the wise and lofty self-government of Hampden, 
leading while he seemed to follow, and propounding unanswer- 
able arguments in the strongest forms with the modest air of 
an inquirer anxious for information; the delusions which 
misled the noble spirit of Vane : the coarse fanaticism which 
concealed the yet loftier genius of Cromwell, destined to con- 
trol a mutinous army and a factious people, to abase the flag of 
Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, and to hold 
the balance firm between the rival monarchies of France and 
Spain. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style; that he had reported 
some of the ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant 
of Harrison and Fleetwood. Would not his work in that case 
have been more interesting ? Would it not have been more 
accurate ? 

A history in which every particular incident may be true 
may on the whole be false. The circumstances which have 
most influence on the happiness of mankind, the changes of 
manners and morals, the transition of communities from 
poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity to 
humanity — these are, for the most part, noiseless revolutions. 
Their progress is rarely indicated by what historians are pleased 
to call important events. They are not achieved by armies, 
or enacted by senates. They are sanctioned by no treaties, 
and recorded in no archives. They are carried on in every 
school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten 
thousand firesides. The upper current of society presents no 
certain criterion by which we can judge of the direction in 
svhich the under current flows. We read of defeats and vic- 
tories. But we know that nations may be miserable amidst 
rictories and prosperous amidst defeats. We read of the fall 
Df wise ministers and of the rise of profligate favourites. But 
(ve must remember how small a proportion the good or evi 
effected by a single statesman can bear to the good or evil of a 
great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist to a gnat mounted on 
an elehpant, and laying down theories as to the whole internal 
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structure of the vast animal, from the phenomena of the hide. The 
comparison is unjust to the geologists ; but it is very applicable 
to those historians who write as if the body politic were homo- 
geneous, who look only on the surface of affairs, and never think 
of the mighty and various organisation which lies deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, is in the highest state of prosperity : 
at the close of the American war she is in a miserable and de- 
graded condition ; as if the people were not on the whole as 
rich, as well governed, and as well educated at the latter period 
as at the former. We have read books called Histories of Eng- 
land, under the reign of George the Second, in which the rise 
of Methodism is not even mentioned. A hundred years hence 
this breed of authors will, we hope, be extinct If it should 
still exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be described 
in terms which will seem to imply nat all government was at 
an end : that the social contract was annulled ; and that the 
hand of every man was against his neighbour, until the wis- 
dom and virtue of the new cabinet educed order out of the 
chaos of anarchy.* We iire quite certain that misconceptions as 
gross prevail at this moment respecting many important parts 
of our annals. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many re- 
spects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student, like 
the tourist, is transported into a new state of society. He sees 
new feshions. He hears new modes of expression. His mind 
is enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of 
morals, and of manners. But men may travel far, and return 
with minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from their 
own market-town. In the same manner, men may know the 
dates of many battles and the genealogies of many royal houses, 
and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times as princes 
look at foreign countries. More than one illustrious stranger 
has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, has dined 

* At the end of 1827, and the beginning of 1828, political difficulties 
were such that the country was viitually left without responsible ministers 
during a period of six weeks. 
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with the king, has hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, 
has seen the guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter in- 
stalled, has cantered along Regent Street, has visited St. Paul's, 
and noted down its dimensions; and has then departed, think- 
ing that he has seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few 
public buildings, public men, and public ceremonies. But of 
the vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades of 
national character, of the practical operation of government and 
laws, he knows nothing. He who would understand these 
things rightly must not confine his observations to palaces and 
solemn days. He must see ordinary men as they appear in 
their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleasures. He 
must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee- 
house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table and 
the domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar expressions. 
He must not shrink from exploring even the retreats of misery. 
He who wishes to understand the condition of mankind in 
former ages must proceed on the same principle. If he attends 
only to public transactions, to wars, congresses, and debates, 
his studies will be as unprofitable as the travels of diose 
imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns who form their judgment 
of our island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, and 
from having held formal conferences with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, 
he attributes no expression to his characters, which is not 
authenticated by sufficient testimony. But, by judicious se- 
lection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those 
attractions which have been usurped by fiction. In his nar- 
rative a due subordination is observed : some transactions are 
prominent ; others retire. But the scale on which he repre- 
sents them is increased or diminished, not according to the 
dignity of the persons concerned in them, but according to the 
degree in which they elucidate the condition of society and the 
nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, and tlie 
senate. But he shows us also the nation. He considers no 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too 
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insignificant for his notice which is not too insignificant to 
illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, 
and to mark the progress of the human mind. Men will not 
merely be described, but will be made intimately known to us. 
The changes of manners will be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases or a few extracts from statistical documents, 
but by appropriate images presented in every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the history 
of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, 
the negotiations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. But 
with these he would intersperse the details which are the charm 
of historical romances. At Lincoln Cathedral there is a beauti- 
ful painted window, which was made by an apprentice out of 
the pieces of glass which had been rejected by his master. It 
is so far superior to every other in the church, that, according 
to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from mor- 
tification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has used 
those fragments of truth which historians have scornfully thrown 
behind them in a manner which may well excite their envy. 
He "has constructed out of their gleanings works which, even 
considered as histories, are scarcely less valuable than their’s. 
But a truly great historian would reclaim those materials which 
the novelist has appropriated. The history of the government, 
and the history of the people, would be exhibited in that mode 
in which alone they can be exhibited justly, in inseparable con- 
junction and intermixture. We should not then have to look 
for the wars and votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for 
their phraseology in Old Mortality ; for one half of King James 
in Hume, and for the other half in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with 
colouring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We should 
find ourselves in the company of knights such as those of 
Froissart, and of pilgrims such as those who rode with Chaucer 
from the Tabard. Society would be shown from tlie highest to 
the lowest, — from the royal cloth of state to the den of the 
outlaw ; from the throne of the legate, to the chimney-corner 
where the begging friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, 
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crusaders, — the stately monastery, with the good cheer in its 
refectory and the high-mass in its chapel, — the manor-house, 
with its hunting and hawking, — the tournament, with the 
heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gojd, — would 
give truth and life to the representation. We should perceive, 
in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privileged 
burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled imder 
the collar of the degraded villain. The revival of letters would 
not merely be described in a few magnificent periods. We 
should discern, in innumerable particulars, the fermentation of 
mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, which distinguished the 
sixteenth from the fifteenth century. In the Reformation we 
should see, not merely a schism which changed the ecclesiastical 
constitution of England and the mutual relations of the Euro- 
pean powers, but a moral war which raged in every family, 
which set the father against the son, and the son against the 
father, the mother against the daughter, and the daughter 
against the mother. Henry would be painted with tlie skill ot 
Tacitus. We should have the change of his character from his 
profuse and joyous youth to his savage and imperious old age. 
We should perceive the gradual progress of selfish and tyranni- 
cal passions in a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous ; 
and to the last we should detect some remains of that open and 
noble temper which endeared him to a people whom he 
oppressed, struggling with the hardness of despotism and the 
irritability of disease. We should see Elizabeth in all her 
weakness and in all her strength, surrounded by the handsome 
favourites whom she never trusted, and the wise old statesmen 
whom she never dismissed, uniting in herself the most contra- 
dictory qualities of both her parents, — the coquetry, the caprice, 
the petty malice of Anne, — the haughty and resolute spirit of 
Henry. We have no hesitation in sapng that a great artist 
might produce a portrait of this remarkable woman at least as 
striking as that in the novel of Kenilworth, without employing 
a single trait not authenticated by ample testimony. In the 
meantime, we should see arts cultivated, wealth accumulated, 
the conveniences of life improved. We should see tlie keeps, 
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where nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecunty around 
them, gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, 
to the oriels of Longleat, and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. 
We should see towns extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets 
of fishermen turned into wealthy havens, the meal of the 
peasant improved, and his hut more commodiously furnished. 
We should see those opinions and feelings which produced the 
great struggle against the House of Stuart slowly growing up 
in the bosom of private families, before they manifested them- 
selves in parliamentary debates. Then would come the civil 
war. Those skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so minutely 
would be told, as Thucydides would have told them, with per- 
spicuous conciseness. They are merely connecting links. 
But the great characteristics of the age, the loyal enthusiasm of 
the brave English gentry, the fierce licentiousness of the swear- 
ing, dicing, drunken reprobates, whose excesses disgraced the 
royal cause, — the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in the 
city, the extravagance of the independent preachers in the 
camp, the precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty 
scruples, the affected accent, the absurd names and phrases 
which marked the Puritans, — the valour, the policy, the public 
spirit, which lurked beneath these ungraceful disguises, — the 
dreams of the raving Fifth-monarchy man, the dreams, scarcely 
less wild, of the philosophic republican, — all these would enter 
into the representation, and render it at once more exact and 
more striking. 

The instruction derived from history thus written would be 
of a vivid and practical character. It would be received by 
the imagination as well as by the reason. It would be not 
merely traced on the mind, but branded into it. Many truths, 
too, would be learned, which can be learned in no other man- 
ner. As the history of states is generally written, the greatest 
and most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them 
like supernatural inflictions, without warning or cause. But 
the fact is, that such revolutions are almost always the con- 
sequences of moral changes, which have gradually passed on 
the mass ot the community, and which ordinarily proceed far 
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before their progress is indicated by any public measure. An 
intimate knowledge of the domestic history of nations is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to the prognosis of political events. 
A narrative^ defective in this respect, is as useless as a medical 
treatise which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on 
the early stage of a disease and mention only what occurs 
when the patient is beyond the reach of remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempting to describe, 
would indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In his mind, powers 
scarcely compatible with each other, must be tempered into 
an exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see another Shakspeare 
or another Homer. The highest excellence to which any single 
faculty can be brought would be less surprising than such a 
happy and delicate combination of qualities. Yet the contem- 
plation of imaginary models is not an unpleasant or useless 
employment of the mind. It cannot indeed produce per- 
fection ; but it produces improvement, and nourishes that 
generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not inconsistent 
with the strongest sensibility to merit, and which, while it exalts 
our conceptions of the art, does not render us unjust to the 
artist. 


ZOJS:/? AfACAC/LATS FEELINGS WITH REGARD 
TO GREAT AUTHORS, 

(Essay on Bacon.) 

There is scarcely any delusion which has a better claim to 
be indulgently treated than that under the influence of which a 
man ascribes every moral excellence to those who have left 
imperishable monuments of their genius. The causes of this 
error lie deep in the inmost recesses of human nature. We are 
all inclined to judge of others as we find them. Our estimate 
of a character always depends much on the manner in which 
that character affects our own interests and passions. We find 
it difficult to think well of those by whom we are thwarted or 
depressed ; and we are ready to admit every excuse for the 
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vices of those who are useful or agreeable to us. This is, we 
believe, one of those illusions to which the whole human race 
is subject, and which experience and reflection can only par- 
tially remove. Hence it is that the moral character of a man 
eminent in letters or in the fine arts is treated, often by con- 
temporaries, almost always by posterity, with extraordinary 
tenderness. The world derives pleasure and advantage frotn 
the performances of such a man. The number of those who 
suffer by his personal vices is small, even in his own time, when 
compared with the number of those to whom his talents are a 
source of gratification. In a few years all those whom he has 
injured disappear. But his works remain, and are a source of 
delight to millions. The genius of Sallust is still with us. But 
the Numidians whom he plundered, and the unfortunate 
husbands who caught him in their houses at unseasonable 
hours, are forgotten. We suffer ourselves to be delighted by 
the keenness of Clarendon^s observation, and by the sober 
majesty of his style, till we forget the oppressor and the bigot 
in the historian. Falstaff and Tom Jones have survived the 
gamekeepers whom Shakspeare cudgelled and the landladies 
whom Fielding bilked. A great writer is the friend and bene- 
factor of his readers 3 and they cannot but judge of him undei 
the deluding influence of friendship and gratitude. We all 
know how unwilling we are to admit the truth of any disgrace- 
ful story about a person whose society we like, and from whom 
we have received favours ; how long we- struggle against evi 
dence, how fondly, when the facts cannot be disputed, we cling 
to the hope that there may be some explanation or some ex- 
tenuating circumstance with which we are unacquainted. Just 
such is the feeling which a man of liberal education naturally 
entertains towards the great minds of former ages. The debt 
which he owes to them is incalculable. They have guided him 
to truth. They have filled his mind with noble and graceful 
images. They have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters 
in sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude. These 
friendships are exposed to no danger from the occurrences by 
which other attachments are weakened or dissolved. Time 
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•glides on ; fortune is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds 
which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by 
emulation, or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the 
silent converse which we hold with the highest of human intel- 
lects. That placid intercourse is disturbed by no ‘jealousies or 
resentments. These are the old friends who are never seen 
with new faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, 
in glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. 
In the dead there is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cer- 
vantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes unsea- 
sonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference of political 
opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror 
of Bossueh 
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MANNERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

(History of England, Chapter III.) 

The Revolutiou completely altered the relations between 
the Court and the higher classes of society. It was by degrees 
discovered that the King, in his individual capacity, had very 
attle to give ; that coronets and garters, bishoprics and em- 
bassies, lordships of the Treasury and tellerships of the 
Exchequer, nay, even charges in the royal stud and bed- 
chamber, were really bestowed, not by him, but by his 
advisers. Every ambitious and covetous man perceived that 
he would consult his own interest far better by acquiring the 
dominion of a Cornish borough, and by rendering good 
service to the ministry during a critical session, than by 
becoming the champion, or even the minion, of his prince. It 
was therefore in the antechambers, not of George the First 
and of George the Second, but of Walpole and of Pelham, 
that the daily crowd of courtiers was to be found. It is also 
to be remarked that the same Revolution, which made it im- 
possible that our Kings should use the patronage of the state 
merely for the purpose of gratifying their personal predilec- 
tions, gave us several Kings imfitted by their education and 
habits to be gracious and affable hosts. They had been bom 
and bred on the Continent They never felt themselves at 
home in our island. If they spoke our language, they spoke 
it inelegantly and with effort. Our national character they 
never fully understood. Our national manners they hardly 
attempted to acquire. The most important part of their 
duty they performed better than any ruler who had preceded 
them : for they governed strictly according to law : but they 
could not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the heads of 
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polite society. If ever they unbent, it was m a very small 
circle where hardly an English face was to be seen ; and they 
were never so happy as when they could escape for a summer 
to their native land. They had indeed their days of reception 
for our nobility and gentry ; but the reception was mere 
matter of form, and became at last as solemn a ceremony as a 
funeral. 

Not such was the court of Charles the Second. Whitehall, 
when he dwelt there, was the focus of political intrigue and of 
fashionable gaiety. Half the jobbing and half the flirting of 
the metropolis went on under his roof. Whoever could make 
himself agreeable to the prince, or could secure the good 
offices of the mistress, might hope to rise in the world without 
rendering any service to the government, without being even 
known by sight to any minister of state. This courtier got a 
frigate, and that a company ; a third, the pardon of a rich 
offender \ a fourth, a lease of crown land on easy terms. If 
the King notified his pleasure that a briefless lawyei should be 
made a judge, or that a libertine baronet should be made a 
peer, the gravest counsellors, after a little murmuring, sub- 
mitted, Interest, therefore, drew a constant press of suitors 
to -the gates of the palace ; and those gates always stood 
wide. The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London, the extreme Whigs 
only excepted. Hardly any gentleman had any difficulty in 
making his way to the royal presence. The levee was exactly 
what the word imports. Some men of quality came every 
morning to stand round their master, to chat with him while 
his wig was combed and his cravat tied, and to accompany 
him in his early walk through the Park. All persons who had 
been properly introduced might, without any special invitation, 
go to see him dine, sup, dance, and play at hazard, and 
might have the pleasure of hearing him tell stories, which, 
indeed he told remarkably well, about his flight from 
Worcester, and about the misery which he had endured 
when he was a state prisoner in the hands of the canting 
meddling preachers of Scotland. Bystanders whom His 
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Majesty recognised often came in for a courteous word. This 
proved a far more successful kingcraft than any that his 
father or grandfather had practised. It was not easy for the 
most austere republican of the school of Marvel ^ to resist the 
fascination of so much good humour and affability : and many 
a veteran Cavalier, in whose heart the remembrance of unre- 
quited sacrifices and services had been festering during twenty 
years, was compensated in one moment for wounds and seques- 
trations by his sovereign’s kind nod, and ‘‘God bless you, my 
:)ld friend ! ” 

Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news. 
Whenever there was a rumour that anything important had 
happened or was about to happen, people hastened thither to 

* Andrew Marvell was employed by Oliver Cromwell, and was 
assistant-secretary to Milton. In 1660 he was chosen member of parliament 
for his native town of Hull. Though no great speaker, his integrity and con- 
sistency acquired for him the respect of his colleagues and the confidence of 
his constituents, who anticipated the compliment subsequently paid to Fox 
and Cobden by taking upon themselves the honour and burden of pro- 
viding for his maintenance. His ode on Cromwell’s return from Ireland 
will be known as long as English literature is read. The spirit of it forms 
a noble contrast to the bitter and unscrupulous tone of the partisan ballad- 
poetry of the seventeenth century. It is hard to say whether Charles’s 
death, or Cromwell’s rise, is described with the most perfect skill and the 
most exquisite feeling. 

*‘He nothing common did oi mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite. 

To vindicate his helpless right. 

But bow’d his comely head 
Down as upon a bed.” 

** Much to the Man is due 
Who, from his private garden, wheie 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot,) 

Could by industrious valour climb \ 

To ruin the great work of time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould.” 
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obtain intelligence from the fountain head. The galleries pre- 
sented the appearance of a modem club room at an anxious 
time. They were full of people enquiring whether the Dutch 
mail was in, what tidings the express from France had brought, 
whether John Sobiesky had beaten the Turks, whether the Doge 
of Genoa was really at Paris. These were matters about 
which it was safe to talk aloud. But there were subject"' con- 
cerning which information was asked and given in whibpers. 
Had Halifax got the better of Rochester? Was there to be a 
Parliament? Was the Duke of York really going to Scotland ? 
Had Monmouth really been summoned from the Hague ? Men 
tried to read the countenances of every minister as he went 
through the throng to and from the royal closet. All sorts of 
auguries were drawn from the tone in which His Majesty spoke 
to the Lord President, or from the laugh with which His Majesty 
honoured a jest of the Lord Privy Seal ; and in a few hours the 
hopes and fears inspired by such slight indications had spread 
to all the coffee houses from Saint James’s to the Tower. 

The coffee house must not be dismissed with a cursory 
mention. It might indeed at that time have been not im- 
properly called a most important political institution. No 
Parliament had sat for years. The municipal council of the 
City had ceased to speak the sense of the citizens. Public 
meetings, harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the modem 
machinery of agitation had not yet come into fashion. 
Nothing resembling the modem newspapei existed. In 
such circumstances the coffee houses were the chief organs 
through which the public opinion of the metropolis vented 
itself. 

The first of these establishments had been set up, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had 
acquired among the Mahometans a taste for their favourite 
beverage. The convenience of being able to make appoint- 
ments in any part of the town, and of being able to pass 
evemngs socially at a very small charge, was so great that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle class 
went daily to his coffee house to learn the news and to discus? 
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It, Every coffee house had one or more orators to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration, and who soon 
became, what the journalists of our time have been called, a 
fourth Estate of the realm. The Court had long seen with 
uneasiness the growth of this new power in the state. An at- 
tempt had been made, during Danby’s administration/ to close 
the coffee houses. But men of all parties missed their usual 
places of resort so much that there was an universal outcry. 
The government did not venture, in opposition to a feeling 
so strong and general, to enforce a regulation of which the 
legality might well be questioned. Since that time ten years 
had elapsed, and during those years the number and in- 
fluence of the coffee houses had been constantly increasing. 
Eoreigners remarked that the coffee house was that which 
especially distinguished London from all other cities ; that the 
coffee house was the Londoner's home, and that those who 
wished to find a gentleman commonly asked, not whether he 
lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he 
frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded 
from these places who laid down his penny at the bar. Yet 
every rank and profession, and every shade of religious and 
political opinion, had its own head quarters. There were 
houses near Saint James's Park where fops congregated, theii 
heads and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not less 
ample than those which are now worn by the Chancellor and 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons. The wig came 
from Paris ; and so did the rest of the fine gentleman's orna- 
ments, his erabroided coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel 
which upheld his pantaloons. The conversation was in that 
dialect which, long after it had ceased to be spoken in 
fashionable circles, continued, in the mouth of Lord P’op- 
pington, to excite the mirth of theatres. The atmosphere was 
like that of a perfumer's shop. Tobacco in any other form than 

* Thomas Osborn, Earl of Danby, under Charles the Second was Lord 
'treasurer, and head of a high Tory and Cavalier administration. He 
joined in deposing James \ played an active part under William ; and rose 
to be Marquis of Caermarthen and Duke of Leeds. He was father of the 
Caerraarthen who won the good graces of Peter the Great. 
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that of richly scented snuff was held in abomination. If any 
clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, called for a pipe, 
the sneers of the whole assembly and the short answers of the 
waiteirs soon convinced him that he had better go somewhere 
else. Nor, indeed, would he have had far to go. For, in 
general, the coffee rooms reeked with tobacco like a guard- 
room ; the strangers sometimes expressed then surprise that so 
many people should leave their own firesides to sit in the midst 
of eternal fog and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant than at Wilfs. That celebrated house, situated 
between Covent Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to polite 
letters. There the talk was about poetical justice and the 
unities of place and time. There was a faction for Perrault 
and the modems, a faction for Boileau and the ancients.' One 
group debated whether Paradise Lost ought not to have been 
in rhyme. To another an envious poetaster demonstrated 
that Venice Preserved ought to have been hooted from the 
stage. ^ Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to be 
seen. There were Earls in stars and garters, clergymen in 
cassocks and bands, pert Templars, sheepish lads from the 
Universities, translators and indexmakers in ragged coats of 
frieze. The great press was to get near the chair where John 
Dryden sate. In winter that chair was always in the warmest 
nook by the fire ; in summer it stood in the balcony. To bow 
to the Laureate, and to hear his opinion of Racine's last tragedy 
or of Bossu's treatise on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. 
A pinch from his snuff box was an honour sufficient to turn the 
head of a young enthusiast. There were coffee houses where 
the first medical men might be consulted. Doctor John Rad- 
cliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice* in 
London, came daily, at the hour when the Exchange was full, 
from his house in Bow Street, then a fashionable part of the 

> Perrault’s poem on the **Age of Louis the Great,*’ which urged the 
superiority of n^em to ancient authors, gave rise to a controversy with 
3o|leau, conducted through many long years and bulky volumes. 

• “Venice Preserved,” by Otway, appeared in 1682. It long remained 
one of the most popular acting plays on the* British stage. 
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capital, to Garrawa/s, and was to be found, surrounded by 
surgeons and apothecaries, at a particular table. There were 
Puritan coffee houses where no oath was heard, and where lank- 
haired men discussed election and reprobation through their 
noses ; Jew coffee houses where darkeyed money changers from 
Venice and from Amsterdam greeted each other ; and Popish 
coffee houses where, as good Protestants believed, Jesuits 
planned, over their cups, another great fire, and cast silver 
bullets to shoot the King. 

These gregarious habits had no small share in forming 
the character of the Londoner of that age. He was, indeed, 
a different being from the rustic Englishman. There was 
not then the intercourse which now exists between the two 
classes. Only very great men were in the habit of dividing 
the year between town and country. Few esquires came to 
the capital thrice in their lives. Nor was it yet the practice 
of all citizens in easy circumstances to breathe the fresh air 
of the fields and woods during some weeks of every summer. 
A cockney, in a rural village, was stared at as much as if he 
had intruded into a Kraal of Hottentots. On the other 
hand, when the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor 
appeared in Fleet Street, he was as easily distinguished from 
the resident population as a Turk or a Lascar. His dress, 
his gait, his accent, the manner in which he gazed at the 
shops, stumbled into the gutters, ran against the porters, 
and stood under the waterspouts, marked him out as an ex- 
cellent subject for the operations of swindlers and banterers. 
Bullies jostled him into the kennel. Hackney coachmen 
splashed him from head to foot. Thieves explored with per- 
fect security the huge pockets of his horseman's coat, while 
he stood entranced by the splendour of the Lord Mayor's 
show. Moneydroppers, sore from the cart's tail, introduced 
themselves to him, and appeared to him the most honest 
friendly gentlemen that he had evei" seen. Painted women, 
the refuse of Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, passed 
themselves on him for countesses and maids of honour. If 
he asked his way to Saint James's, his informants sent him 
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to Mile End. If he went into a shop, he was instantly dis- 
cerned to be a fit purchaser of everything that nobody else 
would buy, of secondhand embroidery, copper rings, and 
watches that would not go. If he rambled into any fashion- 
able coffee house, he became a mark for the insolent derision 
of fops and the grave waggery of Templars. Enraged and 
mortified, he soon returned to his mansion, and there, in the 
homage of his tenants and the conversation of his boon com- 
panions, found consolation for the vexations and humiliations 
which he had undergone. There he was once more a great 
man, and saw nothing above himself except when at the 
assizes he took his seat on the bench near the Judge, or 
when at the muster of the militia he saluted the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


RAVELLING IN’ THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, 

(History of England, Chapter 111.) 

The chief cause which made the fusion of the different ele- 
ments of society so imperfect was the extreme difficulty which 
our ancestors found in passing from place to place. Of p11 
inventions, the alphabet and the printing press alone ex- 
cepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done 
most for the civilisation of our species. Every improvement 
of the means of locomotion benefits mankind morally and in 
tellectually as well as materially, and not only facilitates the 
interchange of the various productions of nature and art, but 
tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to 
bind together all the branches of the great human family. In 
the seventeenth century the inhabitants of London were, for 
almost every practical purpose, farther from Reading than 
they now are from Edinburgh, and farther from Edinburgh 
than they now axe from Vienna. 

It was by the highways that both travellers and goods 
generally passed from place to place ; and those highways 
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appear to have been far worse than might have been expected 
from the degree of wealth and civilisation which the nation 
had even then attained. On the best lines of communication 
the ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the way 
often such as it was hardly possible to distinguish, in the 
dusk, from the unenclosed' heath and fen which lay on both 
sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger of 
losing his way on the great North road, between Barnby Moor 
and Tuxford, and actually lost his way between Doncaster 

and York. Pepys and his wife, travelling in their own 

coach, lost their way between Newbury and Reading. In the 
course of the same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, 

and were in danger of having to pass the night on the plain. 

It was only in fine weather that the whole breadth of the 
road was available for wheeled vehicles. Often the mud lay 
deep on the right and the left ; and only a narrow track of 
firm ground rose above the quagmire. At such times ob- 
structions and quarrels were frequent, and the path was some- 
times blocked up during a long time by carriers, neither of 
whom would break the way. It happened almost every day, 
that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle could be pro- 
cured from some neighbouring farm, to tug them out of the 
slough. But in bad seasons the traveller had to encounter 
inconveniences still more serious. Thoresby, who was in the 
habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, has 
recorded, in his Diary, such a series of perils and disasters as 
might suffice for a journey to the Frozen Ocean or to the 
Desert of Sahara. On one occasion he learned that the floods 
were out between Ware and London, that passengers had to 
swim for their lives, and that a higgler had perished in the 
attempt to cross. In consequence of these tidings he turned 
out of the high road, and was conducted across some meadows, 
where it was necessary for him to ride to the saddle skirts in 
water. In the course of another journey he narrowly 
escaped being swept away by an inundation of the Trent. He 
was afterwards detained at Stamford four days, on account of 
the state of the roads, and then ventured to proceed only 
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because fourteen members of the House of Commons, who 
were going up in a body to Parliament with guides and nu- 
merous attendants, took him into their company. On the 
roads of Derbyshire, travellers were in constant fear for their 
necks, and were frequently compelled to alight and lead their 
beasts. The great route through Wales to Holyhead was in 
such a state that, in 1685, a viceroy, going to Ireland, was 
five hours in travelling fourteen miles, from Saint Asaph to 
Conway. Between Conway and Beaumaris he was forced to 
walk great part of the way ; and his lady was carried in a 
litter. His coach was, with much difficulty, and by the help 
of many hands, brought after him entire. In general, car- 
riages were taken to pieces at Conway, and borne, on the 
shoulders of stout Welsh peasants, to the Menai Straits. In 
some parts of Kent and Sussex, none but the strongest horses 
could, in winter, get through the bog, in which, at every step, 
they sank deep. The markets were often inaccessible during 
several months. It is said that the fruits of the earth were 
sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while in another place, 
distant only a few miles, the supply fell far shoit of the de- 
mand. The wheeled carriages were, in this district, generally 
pulled by oxen. When Prince George of Denmark visited the 
stately mansion of Petworth in wet weather, he was six hours 
ill going nine miles ; and it was necessary that a body of sturdy 
hinds should be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 
Of the carriages which conveyed his retinue several were 
upset and injured. A letter from one of the party has been 
preserved, in which the unfortunate courtier complains that, 
during fourteen hours, he never once alighted, except when 
his coach was overturned or stuck fast in the mud. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time of 
Charles the Second, generally conveyed from place to place by 
stage waggons. In the straw of these vehicles nestled a crowd 
of passengers, who could not afford to travel by coach or on 
horseback, and who were prevented by infirmity, or by the 
weight of their luggage, from going on foot The expense of 
transmitting heavy goods in this way was enormous. From 
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London to Birmingham the charge was seven pounds a ton ; 
from London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was about 
fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by a third than was 
afterwards charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is 
now demanded by railway companies. The cost of conveyance 
amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful articles. Coal 
in particular was never seen except in the districts where it was 
produced, or in the districts to which it could be carried by 
sea, and was indeed always known in the south of England by 
the name of sea coal. 

0n byroads, and generally throughout the country north ol 
York and west of Exeter, goods were carried by long trains of 
packhorses. These strong and patient beasts, the breed of which 
IS now extinct, were attended by a class of men who seem to have 
borne much resemblance to the Spanish muleteers. A traveller 
of humble condition often found it convenient to perform a 
journey mounted on a packsaddle between two baskets, under 
the care of these hardy guides. The expense of this mode of 
conveyance was small. But the caravan moved at a foof s pace ; 
and in winter the cold was often insupportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, with at 
least four horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, attempted to go 
from London to the Peak with a single pair, but found at Saint 
Albans that the journey would be insupportably tedious, and 
altered his plan. A coach and six is in our time never seen, 
except as part of some pageant. The frequent mention there- 
fore of such equipages in old books is likely to mislead us. We 
attribute to magnificence what was really the effect of a very 
disagreeable necessity. People, in the time of Charles the 
Second, travelled with six horses, because with a smaller num- 
ber there was great danger of sticking fast in the mire. Nor 
were even six horses always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the suc- 
ceeding generation, described with great humour the way in 
which a country gentleman, newly chosen a member of Par- 
liament, went up to London. On that occasion all the exertions 
of six beasts, two of which had been taken from the plough, could 
not save the family coach from being embedded in a quagmire. 

10 
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Public carriages had recently been much improved. During 
the years which immediately followed the Restoration, a dili- 
gence ran between London and Oxford in two days. The 
passengers slept at Beaconsfield. At length, in the spring of 
1669, a great and daring innovation was attempted. It was 
announced that a vehicle, described as the Flying Coach, would 
perform the whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This 
spirited undertaking was solemnly considered and sanctioned 
by the Heads of the University, and appears to have excited 
the same sort of interest which is excited in our own time by 
the opening of a new railway. The Vicechancellor, by a notice 
affixed in all public places, prescribed the hour and place of 
departure. The success of the experiment was complete. At 
six in the morning the carriage began to move from before the 
ancient front of All Souls College ; and at seven in the evening 
the adventurous gentlemen who had run the first risk were 
safely deposited at their inn in London. The emulation of the 
sister University was moved ; and soon a diligence was set up 
which in one day carried passengers from Cambridge to the 
capital. At the close of the reign of Charles the Second, flying 
carriages ran thrice a week from London to the chief towns. 
But no stage coach, indeed no stage waggon, appears to have 
proceeded further north than York, or further west than Exeter. 
The ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach was about fifty 
miles in the summer ; but in winter, when the ways were bad 
and the nights long, little more than thirty. The Chester 
coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach generally reached 
London in four days during the fine season, but at Christmas 
not till the sixth day. The passengers, six in number, were all 
seated in the carriage. For accidents were so frequent that it 
would have been most perilous to mount the roof. The ordi- 
nary fare was about twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, and 
somewhat more in winter. 

This mode of travelling, which by Englishmen of the pre- 
sent day would be regarded as insufferably slow, seemed to our 
ancestors wonderfully and indeed alarmingly rapid. In a work 
published a few months before the death of Charles the Second, 
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the flying coaches are extolled as far superior to any similar 
vehicles ever known in the world. Their velocity is the subject 
of special commendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with 
the sluggish pace of the continental posts. But with boasts 
like these was mingled the sound of complaint and invective. 
The interests of large classes had been unfavourably affected 
by the establishment of the new diligences ; and, as usual, 
many persons were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, dis- 
posed to clamour against the innovation, simply because it was 
an innovation. It was vehemently argued that this mode of 
conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the 
noble art of horsemanship ; that the Thames, which had long 
been an important nursery of seamen, would cease to be the 
chief thoroughfare from London up to Windsor and down to 
Gravesend j that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined by 
hundreds ; that numerous inns, at which mounted travellers 
had been in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and 
would no longer pay any rent ; that the new carnages were too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter , that the passengers 
were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying children ; that 
the coach sometimes reached the inn so late that it was impos- 
sible to get supper, and sometimes started so early that it was 
impossible to get breakfast. On these grounds it was gravely 
recommended that no public coach should be pennitted to 
have more than four horses, to Start oftener than once a week, 
or to go more than thirty miles a day. It was hoped that, if 
this regulation were adopted, all except the sick and the lame 
would return to the old mode of travelling. Petitions embody- 
ing such opinions as these were presented to the King in coun- 
cil from several companies of the City of London, from several 
provincial towns, and from the justices of several counties. We 
smile at these things. It is not impossible that our descendants, 
when they read the history of the opposition offered by cupidity 
and prejudice to the improvements of the nineteenth century, 
may smile in their turn. 

In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it was still 
usual for men who enjoyed health and vigour, and who were 

10 * 
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not encumbered by much baggage, to perform long journeys on 
horseback. If the traveller wished to move expeditiously he 
rode post. Fresh saddle horses and guides were to be pro- 
cured at convenient distances along all the great lines of road. 
The charge was threepence a mile for each horse, and fourpence 
a stage for the guide. In this manner, when the ways were 
good, it was possible to travel, for a considerable time, as 
rapidly as by any conveyance known in England, till vehicles 
were propelled by steam. 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey was per- 
formed, the travellers, unless they were numerous and well 
armed, ran considerable risk of being stopped and plundered. 
The mounted highwayman, a^ marauder known to our genera- 
tion only from books, was to be found on every main road. The 
waste tracts which lay on the great routes near London were 
especially haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow Heath, 
on the Great Western Road, and Finchley Common, on the 
Great Northern Road, were perhaps the most celebrated of 
these spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled when they 
approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. Seamen 
who had just been paid off at Chatham were often compelled 
to deliver their purses on Gadshill, celebrated near a hundred 
years earlier by the greatest of poets as the scene of the depre- 
dations of Falstaff. The public authorities seem to have been 
often at a loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one time 
it was announced in the Gazette, that several persons, who 
were strongly suspected of being highwaymen, but against 
whom there was not sufficient evidence, would be paraded at 
Newgate in riding dresses : their horses would also be shown ] 
and all gentlemen who had been robbed were invited to inspect 
this singular exhibition. On another occasion a pardon was 
publicly offered to a robber if he would give up some rough 
diamonds, of immense value, which he had taken when he 
stopped the Harwich mail. 

It was necessary to the success and even to the safety of 
the highwayman that he should be a bold and skilful rider, and 
that his manners and appearance should be such as suited the 
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master of a fine horse. He therefore held an aristocratical 
position in the community of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with men of quality- 
on the race ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
family and education. A romantic interest therefore attached, 
and perhaps still attaches, to the names of freebooters of this 
class. The vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their ferocity and 
audacity, of their occasional acts of generosity and good 
nature, of their amours, of their miraculous escapes, of their 
desperate struggles, and of their manly bearing at the bar and 
in the cart. 

All the various dangers by which the traveller was beset 
were greatly increased by darkness. He was therefore com- 
monly desirous of having the shelter of a roof during the night; 
and such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. From a very 
early period the inns of England had been renowned. Our 
first great poet had described the excellent accommodation 
which they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. 
Nine and twenty persons, with their horses, found room in the 
wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in Southwark. The 
food was of the best, and the wines such as drew the company 
on to drink largely. Two hundred years later, under the reign 
of Elizabeth, William Harrison gave a lively description of the 
plenty and comfort of the great hostelries. The Continent of 
Europe, he said, could show nothing like them. There were 
some in which two or three hundred people, with their horses, 
could without difficulty be lodged and fed. The bedding, the 
tapestry, above all, the abundance of clean and fine linen was 
matter of wonder. Valuable plate was often set on the tables. 
Nay, there were signs which had cost thirty or forty pounds. 
In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent 
inns of every rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small village, 
lighted on a public house such as Walton has described, where 
the brick floor was swept clean, where the walls were stuck 
round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, and 
where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trouts 
fresh from the neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small 
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charge. At the larger houses of entertainment were to be found 
beds hung with silk, choice cookery, and claret equal to the 
best which was drunk in London. The innkeepers too, it was 
said, were not like other innkeepers. On the Continent the 
landlord was the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. 
In England he was a servant. Never was an Englishman more 
at home than when he took his ease in his inn. Even men oi 
fortune, who might in their own mansions have enjoyed every 
luxury, were often in the habit of passing their evenings in the 
parlour of some neighbouring house of public entertainment. 
They seem to have bought that comfort and freedom could 
in no other place be enjoyed with equal perfection. This 
feeling continued during many generations to be a national 
peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished 
matter to our novelists and dramatists. Johnson declared that 
a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity ; and Shenstone 
gently complained that no private roof, however friendly, gave 
the wanderer so warm a welcome as that which was to be found 
at an inn. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN OF THE SEVEN 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

(History of England, Chapter 111.) 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured to ourselves 
the squires of the seventeenth century as men bearing a close 
resemblance to their descendants, the county members and 
chairmen of quarter sessions with whom we are familiar. The 
modem country gentleman generally receives a liberal educa- 
tion,, passes from a distinguished school to a distinguished 
college, and has ample opportunity to become an excellent 
scholar. He has generally seen something of foreign countries. 
A considerable part of his life has generally been passed in the 
capital ; and the refinements of the capital follow him into the 
countiy. There is perhaps no class of dwellings so pleasing as 
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the rural seats of the English gentry. In the parks and pleasure 
grounds, nature, dressed yet not disguised by art, wears her 
most alluring form. In the buildings, good sense and good 
taste combine to produce a happy union of the comfortable and 
the graceful. The pictures, the musical instruments, the library, 
would in any other country be considered as proving the owner 
to be an eminently polished and accomplished man. A 
country gentleman who witnessed the Revolution was probably 
in receipt of about a fourth part of the rent which his acres now 
yield to his posterity. He was, therefore, as compared with 
his posterity, a poor man, and was generally under the necessity 
of residing, with little interruption, on his estate. To travel on 
the Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, or 
even to visit London frequently, were pleasures in which only 
the great proprietors could indulge. It may be confidently 
affirmed that of the squires whose names were then in the 
Commissions of Peace and Lieutenancy not one in twenty 
went to town once in five years, or had ever in his life wandered 
so far as Paris. Many lords of manors had received an 
education differing little from that of their menial servants. 
'Phe heir of an estate often passed his boyhood and youth at 
the seat of his family with no better tutors than grooms and 
gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning enough to sign his 
name to a Mittimus. If he went to school and to college, he 
generally returned before he was twenty to the seclusion of the 
old hall, and there, unless his mind were very happily con- 
stituted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits in 
rural business and pleasures. His chief serious employment 
was the care of his property. He examined samples of grain, 
handled pigs, and, on market days, made bargains over a tankard 
with drovers and hop merchants. His chief pleasures were 
commonly derived from field sports and from an unrefined 
sensuality. His language and pronunciation were such as we 
should now expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 
His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse, were 
uttered with the broadest accent of his province. It was easy 
to discern from the first words which he spoke, whether he 
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came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself 
little about decorating his abode, and, if he attempted decora- 
tion, seldom produced anything but deformity. The litter 
of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his bedchamber, 
and the cabbages and the gooseberry bushes grew close to his 
hall door. His table was loaded with coarse plenty ; and 
guests were cordially welcomed to it. But, as the habit of 
drinking to excess was general in the class to which he be- 
longed, and as his fortune did not enable him to intoxicate 
large assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was 
the ordinary beverage. The quantity of beer consumed in those 
days was indeed enormous. For beer then was to the middle 
and lower classes, not only all that beer now is, but all that 
wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was only at great 
houses, or on great occasions, that foreign drink was placed on 
the board. The ladies of the house, whose business it had 
commonly been to cook the repast, retired as soon as the 
dishes had been devoured, and left the gentlemen to their ale 
and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often 
prolonged till the revellers were laid under the table. 

It was very seldom that the country gentleman caught 
glimpses of the great world ; and what he saw of it tended 
rather to confuse than to enlighten his understanding. His 
opinions respecting religion, government, foreign countries and 
former times, having been derived, not from study, from 
observation, or from conversation with enlightened companions, 
but from such traditions as were current in his own small circle, 
were the opinions of a child. He adhered to them, however, 
with the obstinacy which is generally found in ignorant men 
accustomed to be fed with flatter}*. His animosities were 
numerous and bitter. He hated Frenchmen and Italians, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and Baptists, Quakers and Jews. Towards London 
and Londoners he felt an aversion which more than once pro- 
duced important political effects. His wife and daughter were 
in tastes and acquirements below a housekeeper or a stillroom 
maid of the present day. They stitched and spun, brewed 
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gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust lor the 
venison pasty. 

From this description it might be supposed that the English 
esquire of the seventeenth century did not materially differ from 
a rustic miller or alehouse keeper of our time. There are, how- 
ever, some important parts of his character still to be noted, 
which will greatly modify this estimate. Unlettered as he was 
and unpolished, he was still in some most important points a 
gentleman. He was a member of a proud and powerful 
aristocracy, and was distinguished by many both of the good 
and of the bad qualities which belong to aristocrats. His family 
pride was beyond that of a Talbot or a Howard. He knew the 
genealogies and coats of arms of all his neighbours, and could tell 
which of them had assumed supporters without any right, and 
which of them were so unfortunate as to be greatgrandsons of 
aldermen. He was a magistrate, and, as such, administered 
gratuitously to those who dwelt around him a rude patriarchal 
justice, which, in spite of innumerable blunders and of occasional 
acts of tyranny, was yet better than no justice at all. He was 
an officer of the trainbands \ and his military dignity, though it 
might move the mirth of gallants who had served a campaign 
in Flanders, raised his character in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of his neighbours. Nor indeed was his soldiership justly a 
subject of derision. In every county there were elderly 
gentlemen who had seen service which was no child’s play. 
One had been knighted by Charles the First, after the battle of 
Edgehill. Another still wore a patch over the scar which he 
had received at Naseby. A third had defended his old house 
till Fairfax had blown in the door with a petard. The presence 
of these old Cavaliers, with their old swords and holsters, and with 
their old stories about Goring and Lunsford, gave to the musters 
of militia an earnest and warlike aspect which would otherwise 
have been wanting.* Even those country gentlemen who were 

* Gonng was a dashing leader, but a hot-headed, unprincipled man, 
who did the royal cause at least as much harm as good. Colonel Harry 
Lunsford, killed at the siege of Bristol, in 1643, was “ an officer of extra 
ordinary sobriety, industry, and courage.” Sir Thomas Lunsford’s appoint* 
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loo young to have themselves exchanged blows with the 
cuirassiers of Parliament had, from childhood, been surrounded 
by traces of recent war, and fed with stories of the martial ex- 
ploits of their fathers and uncles. Thus the character of the Eng- 
lish esquire of the seventeenth century was compounded of two 
elements which we seldom or never find united. His ignorance 
or uncouthness, his low tastes and gross phrases, would, in our 
time, be considered as indicating a nature and a breeding 
thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was essentially a patrician, and 
had, in large measure, both the virtues and the vices which 
flourish among men set from their birth in high place, and used 
to respect themselves and to be respected by others. It is not 
Tasy for a generation accustomed to find chivalrous sentiments 
only in company with liberal studies and polished manners to 
image to itself a man with the deportment, the vocabulary, and the 
accent of a carter, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy and 
precedence, and ready to risk his life rather than see a stain cast 
on the honour of his house. It is however only by thus joining 
together things seldom or never found together in our own ex- 
perience, that we can form a just idea of that rustic aristocracy 
which constituted the main strength of the armies of Charles 
the p;irst, and which long supported, with strange fidelity, the 
interest of his descendants. 

The gross, uneducated, untravelled country gentleman was 
commonly a Tory ; but, though devotedly attached to heredi- 
tary monarchy, he had no partiality for courtiers and ministers. 
He thought, not without reason, that Whitehall was filled with 
the most corrupt of mankind, and that of the great sums which 
the House of Commons had voted to the crown since the 
Restoration paij had been embezzled by cunning politicians, 
and part squandered on buffoons and foreign courtesans. His 
stout English heart swelled with indignation at the thought that 
the government of his country should be subject to French 

ment to the Lieutenancy of the Tower, in place of Sir William Balfour, 
was one of the causes of quarrel between the King and the Parliament 
According to Clarendon, his character was very bad. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Fdgehill. 
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dictation Being himself generally an old Cavalier, or the son 
of an old Cavalier, he reflected with bitter resentment on the 
ingratitude with which the Stuarts had requited their best 
friends. Those who heard him grumble at the neglect with 
which he was treated, and at the profusion with which wealth 
was lavished on the bastards of Nell Gwynn and Madam 
Carwell, would have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But all 
this ill humour lasted only till the throne was really in danger. 
It was precisely when those whom the sovereign had loaded 
with wealth and honours shrank from his side that the country 
gentlemen, so surly and mutinous in the season of his prosperity, 
rallied round him .in a body. Thus, after murmuring twenty 
years at the misgovemment of Charles the Second, they 
came to his rescue in his extremity, when his own Secretaries of 
State and the Lords of his own Treasury had deserted him, and 
enabled him to gain a complete victory over the opposition ; 
nor can there be any doubt that they would have shown equal 
loyalty to his brother James, if James would, even at the last 
moment, have refrained from outraging their strongest feeling. 
For there was one institution, and one only, which they prized 
even more than hereditary monarchy ; and that institution was 
the Church of England. Their love of the Church was not, 
indeed, the effect of study or meditation. Few among them 
could have given any reason, drawn from Scripture or ecclesi- 
astical history, for adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and her 
polity ; nor were they, as a class, by any means strict observers 
of that code of morality which is common to all Christian sects. 
But the experience of many ages proves that men may be 
ready to fight to the death, and to persecute without pity, for 
a religion whose creed they do not understand, and whose 
precepts they habitually disobey. 
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THE TOWNS OF ENGLAND IN THE FEIGN OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

(History of England, Chapter III.) 

Great as has been the change in the rural life of England 
since the Revolution, the change which has come to pass in the 
cities is still more amazing. At present above a sixth part of 
the nation is crowded into provincial towns of more than thirty 
thousand inhabitants. In the reign of Charles the Second no 
provincial town in the kingdom contained thirty thousand in- 
habitants j and only four provincial towns contained so many 
as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, 
stood Bristol, then the first English seaport, and Norwich, then 
the first English manufacturing town. Both have since that 
time been far outstripped by younger rivals ; yet both have 
made great positive advances. The population of Bristol 
has quadrupled. The population of Norwich has more than 
doubled. 

Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after the Restoration, 
was struck by the splendour of the city. But his standard 
was not high ; for he noted down as a wonder the circumstance 
that, in Bristol, a man might look round him and see nothing 
but houses.' It seems that, in no other place with which he 
was acquainted, except London, did the buildings completel} 
shut out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol might then 
appear, it occupied but a very small portion of the area or 
which it now stands. A few churches of eminent' beauty rost 
out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon vaults of no greaf 
solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, there was 
danger that it would be wedged between the houses, and 

•m 

* Pepys, after having been ** trimmed by a very handsome fellow,” at * 
cost of two shillings, walked through the city, “which is in every respeci 
another London, that one can hardly know it to stand in the country m 
more than that.” 
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danger also that it would break in the cellars. Goods were 
therefore conveyed about the town almost exclusively in trucks 
drawn by dogs ; and the richest inhabitants exhibited their 
wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by walking the 
streets with trains of servants in rich liveries, and. by keeping 
tables loaded with good cheer. The pomp of the christenings 
and burials far exceeded what was seen at any other place in 
England. The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, 
and especially the collations with which the sugar refiners 
regaled their visitors. The repast was dressed in the furnace, 
and was accompanied by a rich beverage made of the best 
Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole kingdom as 
Bristol milk. This luxury was supported by a thriving trade 
with the North American plantations and with the West Indies. 
The passion for colonial traffic was so strong that there was 
scarcely a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not a venture 
on board of some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles. 
Some of these ventures indeed were not of the most honourable 
kind. There was, in the Transatlantic possessions of the crowm, 
a great demand for labour ; and this demand was partly sup- 
plied by a system of crimping and kidnapping at the principal 
English seaports. Nowhere was this system in such active and 
extensive operation as at Bristol. Even the first magistrates of 
that city were not ashamed to enrich themselves by so odious a 
commerce. The number of houses appears, from the returns 
of the hearth money, to have been in the year 1685, J^st five 
thousand three hundred. We can hardly suppose the number 
of persons in a house to have been greater than in the city of 
London ; and in the city of London we learn from the best 
authority that there were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. 
The population of Bristol must therefore have been about 
twenty-nine thousand souls. 

Norwich was the capital of a large and fruitful province. 
It was the residence of a Bishop and of a Chapter. It was the 
chief seat of the chief manufacture of the realm. Some men 
distinguished by learning and science had recently dwelt there ; 
and no place in the kingdom, except the capital and the 
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Universities, liad more attractions for the curious. The library, 
the museum, the aviary, and the botanical garden of Sir 
Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety well worthy of a long pilgrimage.* Norwich had also a 
court in miniature. In the heart of the city stood an old 
palace of the Dukes of Norfolk, said to be the largest town 
house in the kingdom out of London. In this mansion, to 
which were annexed a tennis court, a bowling green, and a 
wilderness stretching along the banks of the Wansum, the 
noble family of Howard frequently resided, and kept a state 
resembling that of petty sovereigns. Drink was served to 
guests in goblets of pure gold. The very tongs and shovels 
were of silver. Pictures by Italian masters adorned the walls. 
The cabinets were filled with a fine collection of gems pur- 
chased by that Earl of Arundel whose marbles are now among 
the ornaments of Oxford. Here, in the year 1671, Charles and 
his court were sumptuously entertained. Here, too, all comers 
were annually welcomed, from Christmas to Twelfth Night 
Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. Three coaches, one of 
which had been built at a cost of five hundred pounds to 
contain fourteen persons, were sent every afternoon round the 
city to bring ladies to the festivities ; and the dances were 
always followed by a luxurious banquet. When the Duke of 
Norfolk came to Norwich, he was greeted like a King returning 
to his capital. The bells of the Cathedral and of St. Peter 
Mancroft were rung : the guns of the castle were fired ; and 
the Mayor and Aldermen waited on their illustrious fellow 
citizen with complimentary addresses. In the year 1693 the 
population of Norwich was found by actual enumeration, to be 
between twenty-eight and twenty-nine thousand souls. 

Far below Norwich, but still high in dignity and importance, 
were some other ancient capitals of shires. In that age it was 
seldom that a country gentleman went up with his family to 
London. The country town was his metropolis. He some- 

* Sir Thomas Browne, born in 160^, was the author of ** Religio 
Medici,” “ The Discourse on Sepulchral Urns,” and other notable works. 
He practised medicine at Norwich. 
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times made it his residence during part of the year. At ali 
events, he was often attracted thither by business and pleasure, 
by assizes, quarter sessions, elections, musters of militia, 
festivals, and races. There were the halls where the judges, 
robed in scarlet and escorted by javelins and trumpets, opened 
the King’s commission twice a year. There were the markets 
at which the com, the cattle, the wool, and the hops of the 
surrounding country were exposed to sale. There were the 
great fairs to which merchants came down from London, and 
where the rural dealer laid in his annual stores of sugar, 
stationery, cutlery, and muslin. There were the shops at which 
the best families of the neighbourhood bought grocery and 
millinery. Some of these places derived dignity from interest- 
ing historical recollections, from cathedrals decorated by all the 
art and magnificence of the middle ages, from palaces where a 
long succession of prelates had dwelt, from closes surrounded 
by the venerable abodes of deans and canons, and from castles 
which had in the old time repelled the Nevilles or de Veres, 
and which bore more recent traces of the vengeance of Rupert 
or of Cromwell. 

Conspicuous amongst these interesting cities were York, the 
capital of the north, and Exeter, the capital of the west. 
Neither can have contained much more than ten thousand 
inhabitants. Worcester, the queen of the cider land, had but 
eight thousand ; Nottingham probably as many. Gloucester, 
renowned for that resolute defence which had been fatal to 
Charles the First, had certainly between four and five thousand ; 
Derby not quite four thousand. Shrewsbury was the chief 
place of an extensive and fertile district. The Court of the 
Marches of Wales was held there. In the language of the 
gentry many miles round the Wrekin, to go to Shrewsbury was 
to go to town. The provincial wits and beauties imitated, as 
w«ll as they could, the fashions of Saint James’s Park, in the 
walks along the side of the Severn, The inhabitants were about 
seven thousand. 

The population of every one of these places has, since the 
Revolution, much more than doubled. The population of 
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some has multiplied sevenfold. The streets have been almost 
entirely rebuilt. Slate has succeeded to thatch, and brick to 
timber. The pavements and the lamps, the display of wealth in 
the principal shops, and the luxurious neatness of the dwellings 
occupied by the gentry would, in the seventeenth century, have 
seemed miraculous. Yet is the relative importance of the old 
capitals of counties by no means what it was. Younger towns, 
towns which are rarely or never mentioned in our early history 
and which sent no representatives to our early Parliaments, 
have, within the memory of persons still living, grown to a great- 
ness which this generation contemplates with wonder and pride, 
not unaccompanied by awe and anxiety. 

The most eminent of these towns were indeed known in the 
seventeenth century as respectable seats of industry. Nay, 
their rapid progress and their vast opulence were then some- 
times described in language which seems ludicrous to a man 
who has seen their present grandeur. One of the most popu- 
lous and prosperous among them was Manchester. Manchester 
had been required by the Protector to send one representative 
to his Parliament, and was mentioned by writers of the time 
of Charles the Second as a busy and opulent place. Cottoi 
had, during half a century, been brought thither from Cyprus 
and Smyrna ; but the manufacture was in its infancy. Wnitney 
had not yet taught how the raw n^aterial might be furnished in 
quantities almost fabulous. Arkwright had not yet taught how 
It might be worked up with a speed and precision which seem 
magical. The whole annual import did not, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, amount to two millions of pounds, a 
quantity which would now hardly supply the demand of forty- 
eight hours. That wonderful emporium, w^hich in population 
and wealth far surpasses capitals so much renowned as Berlin, 
Madrid, and Lisbon, was then a mean and ill built market 
town, containing under six thousand people. It then had not 
a single press. It now supports a hundred printing establish- 
ments. It then had not a ^single coach. It now supports 
twenty coachmakers. 

Leeds was already the chief seat of the woollen manufac- 
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tares of Yorkshire : but the elderly inhabitants could still 
remember the time when the first brick house, then and long 
after called the Red House, was built. They boasted loudly 
of their increasmg wealth, and of the immense sales of cloth 
which took place in the open air on the bridge.. Hundreds, 
nay thousands of pounds, had been paid down.* in the course 
of one busy market day. The rising importance of Leeds had 
attracted the notice of successive governments. Charles the 
First had granted municipal privileges to the town. Oliver 
had invited it to send one Member to the House of Commons. 
But from the returns of the hearth money it seems certain 
tlrat the whole population of the borough, an extensive dis- 
trict which contains many hamlets, did not, in the reign of 
Cl aries the Second, exceed seven thousand souls. In 1841 
there were more than a hundred and fifty thousand. 

.\bout a day's journey south of Leeds, on the verge of a 
wild moorland tract, lay an ancient manor, now rich with 
cultivation, then barren and unenclosed, which was known 
by the name of Hallamshire. Iron aboimded there ; and, from 
a very early period, the rude whittles fabricated there had 
been sold all over the kingdom. They had indeed been men- 
tioned by Geoffrey Chaucer in one of his Canterbury Tales. 
But the manufacture appears to have made little progress 
during the three centuries which followed his time. This 
languor may perhaps be explained by the fact that the trade 
was, during almost the whole of this long period, subject to 
such regulations as the lord and his court leet thought fit to 
impose. The more delicate kinds of cutlery were either made 
in the capital, or brought from the Continent. Indeed it was 
not till the reign of George the First that the English sur- 
geons ceased to import from France those exquisitely fine 
blades which are required for operations on the human frame. 
Most of the Hallamshire forges were collected in a market 
town which had sprung up near the castle of the proprietor, 
and which, in the reign of James the First, had been a singu- 
larly miserable place, containing about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, of whom a third were half starved and half naked 
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beggars. It seems certain from the parochial registers ihat 
the population did not amount to four thousand at the end of 
the reign of Charles the Second. The effects of a species of 
toil singularly unfavourable to the health and vigour cf the 
human frame were at once discerned by every traveller. A 
large proportion of the people had distorted limbs. This is that 
Sheffield which now, with the dependencies, contains a hundred 
and twenty thousand souls, and which sends forth its admirable 
knives, razors, and lanbets to the farthest ends of the world. 

Birmingham had not been thought of sufficient importance 
to return a member to Oliver’s Parliament. Yet the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham were already a busy and thriving 
race. They boasted that their hardware was highly esteemed, 
not indeed as now, at Pekin and Lima, at Bokhara and Tim- 
buctoo, but in London, and even as far off as Ireland They 
had acquired a less honourable renown as coiners of bad 
money. In allusion to their spurious groats, some Tory wit 
had fixed on demagogues, who hypocritically affected zeal 
against Popery, the nickname of Binninghams. Yet in 1685 
the population, which is now little less than two hundred 
thousand, did not amount to four thousand. Birmingham 
buttons were just beginning to be known : of Birmingham 
guns nobody had yet he^rd ; and the place whence, two ge- 
nerations later, the magnificent editions of Baskerville went 
forth to astonish all the librarians of Europe, did not contain 
a single regular shop where a Bible or an almanack could be 
bought. On Market days a bookseller named Michael J ohnson, 
the father of the great Samuel Johnson, came over from Lich- 
field, and opened a stall during a few hours. This supply of 
literature was long found equal to the demand. 

These four chief seats of our great manufactures deserve 
especial mention. It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
populous and opulent hives of industry which, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, were hamlets without parish churches, or deso- 
late moors, inhabited only by grouse and wild deer. Nor has 
the change been less signal in those outlets by which the 
products of the English looms and forges are poured forth 
over the whole world. At present Liverpool contains more 
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than three hundred thousand inhabitants. The shipping re- 
gistered at her port amounts to between four and five hundred 
thousand tons. Into her custom house has been repeatedly paid 
in one year a sum more than thrice as great as the whole in- 
come of the English crown in 1685. The receipts of her post 
office, even since the great reduction of the duty, exceed the 
sum which the postage of the whole kingdom } lelded to the 
Duke of York. Her endless docks, quays, and warehouses 
are among the wonders of the world. Yet even those docks 
and quays and warehouses seem hardly to suffice for the 
gigantic trade of the Mersey ; and already a rival city is 
growing fast on the opposite shore. In the days of Charles 
the Second Liverpool was described as a rising town which 
had recently made great advances, and which maintained a 
profitable intercourse with Ireland and with the sugar colonies. 
The customs had multiplied eight-fold within sixteen years, 
and amounted to what was then considered as the immense 
•sum of fifteen thousand pounds annually. But the population 
can hardly have exceeded four thousand : the shipping was 
about fourteen hundred tons, less than the tonnage of a single 
modem Indiaman of the first class; and the whole numbei 
of seamen belonging to the port cannot be estimated at more 
than two hundred. 

Such has been the progress of those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. Not less rapid has been the pro- 
gress of towns of a very different kind, towns in which wealth, 
created and accumulated elsewhere, is expended for purposes 
of health and recreation. Some of the most remarkable oi 
these gay places have spmng into existence since the time o: 
the Stuarts. Cheltenham is now a greater city than an) 
which the kingdom contained in the seventeenth century 
London alone excepted. But in the seventeenth century, anc 
at the beginning of the eighteenth, Cheltenham was men 
tioned by local historians merely as a rural parish lying undei 
the Cotswold Hills, and affording good ground both for tillage 
and pasture. Com grew and cattle browsed over the space 
now covered by that long succession of streets and villas. 
Brighton was described as a place which had once beer 
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thriving, which had possessed many small fishing barks, and 
which had, when at the height of prosperity, contained above 
two thousand inhabitants, but which was sinking fast into 
decay. The sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, which 
at length almost entirely disappeared. Ninety years ago the 
ruins of an old fort were to be seen lying among the pebbles 
and seaweed on the beach ; and ancient men could still point 
out the traces of foundations on a spot where a street of niore 
than a hundred huts had been swallowed up by the waves. So 
desolate was the place after this calamity, that the vicarage 
was thought scarcely worth having. A few poor fishermen, 
however, still continued to dry their nets on those cliffs, on 
which now a town, more than twice as large and populous aa 
the Bristol of the Stuarts, presents;, mile after mile, its gay 
and fantastic front to the sea. 

England, however, was not, in cne seventeenth century, 
destitute of watering places. The: gentry of Derbyshire and 
of the neighbouring counties repaired to Buxton, where they 
were lodged in low rooms under bare rafters, and regaled 
with oatcake, and with a viand which the hosts called mutton, 
but which the guests suspected to be dog. A single good 
house stood near the spring. Tunbridge Wells, lying within 
a day's journey of the capital, and in one of the richest and 
most highly civilised parts of the kingdom, had much greater 
attractions. At present we see there a town which would, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, have ranked, in population, 
fourth or fifth among the towns of England. The brilliancy 
of the shops and the luxury of the private dwellings far 
surpass anything that England could then show. When the 
court, soon after the Restoration, visited Tunbridge Wells, 
there was no town : but, within a mile of the spring, rustic 
cottages, somewhat cleaner and neater than the ordinary 
cottages of that time, were scattered over the heath. Some 
of these cabins were movable, and were carried on sledges 
from one part of the common to another. To these huts 
men of fashion, wearied with the din and smoke of London, 
sometimes came in the summer to breathe fresh air, and to 
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catch a glimpse of rural life. During the season a kind of 
fair was daily held near the fountain. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the Kentish farmers came from the neighbouring 
villages with cream, cherries, wheatears, and quails. To 
chaffer with them, to flirt with them, to prais^ their straw 
hats and tight heels, was a refreshing pastime to volup- 
tuaries sick of the airs of actresses and maids of honour. 
Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from London, 
and opened a bazaar under the trees. In one booth the 
politician might find his coffee and the London Gazette ; 
in another were gamblers playing deep at basset ; and, on 
fine evenings, the fiddles were in attendance, and there were 
morris dances on the elastic turf of the bowling green. In 1685 
a subscription had just been raised among those who frequented 
the wells for building a church, which the Tories, who then 
domineered everywhere, insisted on dedicating to Saint Charles 
the Martyr. 

But at the head of the English watering places, without a 
rival, was Bath. The springs of that city had been renowned 
from the days of the Romans. It had been, during many 
centuries, the seat of a Bishop. The sick repaired thither 
from every part of the realm. The King sometimes held his 
court there. Nevertheless, Bath was then a maze .of only 
four or five hundred houses, crowded within an old wall in 
the vicinity of the Avon. Pictures of what were considered 
as the finest of those houses are still extant, and greatly 
resemble the lowest rag shops and pothouses of Ratcliffe 
Highway. Travellers indeed complained loudly of the nar- 
rowness and meanness of the streets. That beautiful city 
which charms even eyes familiar with the masterpieces 
Bramante and Palladio, and which the genius of Anstey and 
of Smollett, of Francis Burney and of Jane Austen, has made 
classic ground, had not begun to exist. ^ Milsom Street itself 

* Bramante, born in 1444, designed St. Peter’s at Rome. The most 
famous buildings of Palladio adorn his native Vicenza. He lived in the 
sixteenth century. His work on Architecture is still held in estimation. 

The New Bath Guide,” Humphrey Clinker,” and, in some sense, “ Eve* 
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was an open field laying far beyond the walls ; and hedgerows 
intersected the space which is now covered by the Crescent 
and the Circus. The poor patients to whom the waters had 
been recommended lay on straw in a place ^hich, to use the 
language of a contemporary physician, was a covert rather 
than a lodging. As to the comforts and luxuries which were 
to be found in the interior of the houses of Bath by the 
fashionable visitors who resorted thither in search of health 
or amusement, we possess information more complete and 
minute than can generally be obtained on such subjects. A 
writer who published an account of that city about sixty 
years after the Revolution has accurately described the 
changes which had taken place within his own recollection. 
He assures us that, in his younger days, the gentlemen who 
visited the springs slept in rooms hardly as good as the 
garrets which he lived to see occupied by footmen. The 
floors of the dining rooms were uncarpeted, and were coloured 
brown with a wash made of soot and small beer, in order to 
liide the dirt. Not a wainscot was painted. Not a hearth 
or a chimneypiece was of marble. A slab of common free- 
stone and fire irons which had cost from three to four 
shillings were thought sufficient for any fireplace. The best 
apartments were hung with coarse woollen stuff, and were 
furnished with rushbottom chairs. Readers who take an 
interest in the progress of civilisation and of the useful arts 
will be grateful to the humble topographer who has recorded 
these facts, and will perhaps wish that historians of far higher 
pretensions had sometimes spared a few pages from military 
evolutions and political intrigues, for the purpose of letting us 
know how the parlours and bedchambers of our ancestors looked. 

iina, ** are adapted to the taste of a past generation ; but it is almost 
impossible to convince oneself that the lifelike picture of Bath society in 
“ Northanger Abbey,’* fresh as nature and exquisite in art, ^uld have been 
drawn for the delectation of our great-grandmothers. 
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CIVILISATION AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
MASS OF THE PEOPLE. 

(History of England, Chapter III.) 

In one respect it must be admitted that the progress of 
civilisation has diminished the physical comforts of a portion 
of the poorest class. It has already been mentioned that, before 
the Revolution, many thousands of square miles, now enclosed 
and cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath. Of this wild 
land much was, by law, common, and much of what was not 
common by law was worth so little that the proprietors suffered 
it to be common in fact In such a tract, squatters and tres- 
passers were tolerated to an extent now unknown. The pea- 
sant who dwelt there could, at little or no charge, procure 
occasionally some palatable addition to his hard fare, and pro- 
vide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese 
on what is now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He 
snared wild fowl on the fen which has long since been drained 
and divided into corn fields and turnip fields. He cut turf 
among the furze bushes on the moor which is now a meadow 
bright with clover and renowned for butter and cheese. The 
progress of agriculture and the increase of population neces- 
sarily deprived him of these privileges. But against this dis- 
advantage a long list of advantages is to be set off. Of the 
blessings which civilisation and philosophy bring with them a 
large proportion is common to all ranks, and would, if with- 
drawn, be missed as painfully by the labourer as by the peer. 
The market-place which the rustic can now reach with his cart 
in an hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day’s journey 
from him. The street which now affords to the artisan, during 
the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly 
lighted walk was, a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after 
sunset that he would not have been able to see his hand, so ill 
paved that he would have run constant risk of breaking his neck, 
•ind so ill watched that he would have been in imminent danger 
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of being knocked down and plundered of his small earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a 
crossing who is run over by a carriage, may now have his 
wounds dressed and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred 
and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, 
or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could not have pur- 
chased. ‘ Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by 
science ; and some have been banished by police. The term 
of human life has been lengthened over the whole kingdom, 
and especially in the towns. The year 1685 was not accounted 
sickly; yet in the year 1685 more than one in twenty- three of 
the inhabitants of the capital died. At present only one inha- 
bitant of the capital in forty dies annually. The difference in 
salubrity between the London of the nineteenth century and 
the London of the seventeenth century is very far greater than 
the difference between London in an ordinary year and London 
in a year of cholera. 

Still more important is the benefit which all orders of so- 
ciety, and especially the lower orders, have derived from the 
mollifying influence of civilisation on the national character. 
The groundwork of that character has indeed been the same 
through many generations, in the sense in which the ground- 
work of the character of an individual may be said to be the 
same when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when 
he is a refined and accomplished man. It is pleasing to reflect 
that the public mind of England has softened while it has 
ripened, and that we have, in the course of ages, become, not 
only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page 
of the history or lighter literature of the seventeenth century 

^ ** Sir Robert Clayton, the wealthiest merchant of I^ondon, whose palace 
m the Old Jewry surpassed in splendour the aristocratical mansions oi 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden, whose villa among the Surrey 
hills was described as a Garden of Eden, whose banquets rivalled those of 
kings, and whose judicious munificence, still attested by numerous public 
monuments, had obtained for him in the annals of the City a place second 
only to Gresham.” Such is Macaulay’s account of the famous Whig 
member for the City of London, who, in the Parliament held at Oxford 
in 1681, undertook the dangerous task of introducing the Exclusion Bill 
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^hich does not contain some proof that our ancestors were 
less humane than their posterity. The discipline of workshops, 
of schools, of private families, though not more efficient than 
at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well bom and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues knew 
no way of imparting knowledge but by beating their pupils. 
Husbands, of decent station, were not ashamed to beat their 
wives. The implacability of hostile factions was such as we 
can scarcely conceive. Whigs were disposed to murmur be- 
cause Stafford was suffered to die without seeing his bowels 
burned before his face. Tories reviled and insulted Russell as 
his coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. As- little mercy was shown by the populace to 
sufferers of a humbler rank. If an offender was put into the 
pillory, it was well if he escaped with life from the shower ol 
brickbats and paving stones. If he was tied to the cart’s tail, 
the crowd pressed round him, imploring the hangman to give 
it the fellow well, and make him howL Gentlemen arranged 
parties of pleasure to Bridewell on court days for the purpose 
of seeing the wretched women who beat hemp there whipped. 
A man pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman burned 
for coining, excited less sympathy than is now felt for a galled 
horse or an overdriven ox. Fights compared with which a 
boxing match is a refined and humane spectacle were among 
the favourite diversions of a large part of the town. Multi- 
tudes assembled to see gladiators hack each other to pieces 
with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight when one of 
the combatants lost a hnger or an eye. The prisons were hells 
on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every disease. At 
the assizes the lean and yellow culprits brought with them from 
their cells to the dock an atmosphere of stench and pestilence 
which sometimes avenged them signally on bench, bar, and 
jury. But on all this misery society looked with profound in- 
difference. Nowhere could be found that sensitive and restless 
compassion which has, in our time, extended a powerful pro- 
tection to the factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro 
slave, which pries into the stores and watercasks of every 
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emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid on the back of 
a drunken soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks 
to be ill fed or overworked, and which has repeatedly en- 
deavoured to save the life even of the murderer. It is true that 
compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under the 
government of reason, and has, for want of such government, 
produced some ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But 
the more we study the annals of the past, the more shall we 
rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in an age in which cruelty 
is abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted 
reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless 
has gained largely by this great moral change : but the class 
which has gained most is the poorest, the most dependent, and 
the most defenceless. 

The general effect of the evidence which has been sub- 
mitted to the reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. Yet, in 
spite of evidence, many will still image to themselves the Eng- 
land of the Stuarts as a more pleasant country than the England 
in which we live. It may at first sight seem strange that society, 
while constantly moving forward with eager speed, should be 
constantly looking backward with tender regret. But these 
two propensities, inconsistent as they may appear, can easily 
be resolved into the same principle. Both spring from our im- 
patience of the state in which we actually are. That impatience, 
while it stimulates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes 
us to overrate their happiness. It is, in some sense, unreasonable 
and ungrateful in us to be constantly discontented with a 
condition which is constantly improving. But, in truth, there 
is constant improvement precisely because there is constant dis- 
content If we were perfectly satisfied with the present, we should 
cease to contrive, to labour, and to save with a view to the 
future. And it is natural that, being dissatisfied with the 
present, we should form a too favourable estimate of the past 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare : but far in advance, and far in 
the rear, is the semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims 
hasten forward, and find nothing but sand Where an hour before 
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they had seen a lake. They turn their eyes and see a lake 
wrhere, an hour before, they were toiling through sand. A 
similar illusion seems to haunt nations through every stage of 
the long progress from poverty and barbarism to the highest 
degrees of opulence and civilisation. But, if we resolutely 
chase the mirage backward, we shall find it recede before us 
into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now the fashion 
to place the golden age of England in times when noblemen 
were destitute of comforts the want of which would be intoler- 
able to a modem footman, when farmers and shopkeepers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a 
riot in a modem workhouse, when to have a clean shirt once a 
week was a privilege reserved for the higher class of gentry, 
when men died faster in the purest country air than they now 
die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, and when men 
died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now die on the 
coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, be outstripped, 
and in our turn be envied. may well be, in the twentieth 
century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think himself 
miserably paid with twenty shillings a week ; that the carpenter 
at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day that labouring 
men may be as little used to dine without meat as they now 
are to eat rye bread 3 that sanitary police and medical dis- 
coveries may have added several more years to the average 
length of human life ; that numerous comforts and luxuries 
which are now unknown, or confined to a few, may be within 
the reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. And yet 
it may then be the mode to assert that the increase of wealth 
and the progress of science have benefited the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, and to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria 
as the time when England was truly merry England, when all 
classes were bound together by brotherly sympathy, when the 
rich did not grind the faces of the poor, and when the poor did 
not envy the splendour of the rich. 

^ The Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital have kept a register of the 
wages paid to different classes of workmen over a space of several genera 
tions. This record was of great service to Macaulay. 
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(In the year 1847 the Government asked from the House of Commons a plant of one 
hundred thousand pounds for the education of the people. Macaulay spoke in favour of 
the grant, which was approved by 373 votes to 47.) 

I BELIEVE, Sir, that it is the right and the duty of the State 
to provide means of education for the common people. This 
proposition seems to me to be implied in every definition 
that has ever yet been given of the functions of a govern- 
ment. About the extent of those functions there has been 
much difference of opinion among ingenious men. There 
are some who hold that it is the business of a government to 
meddle with every part of the system of human life, to regu-* 
late trade by bounties and prohibitions, to regulate expendi- 
ture by sumptuary laws, to -egulate literature by a censorship, 
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to regulate religion by an inquisition. Others go to the 
opposite extreme, and assign to Government a very narrow 
sphere of action. But the very narrowest sphere that evei 
ivas assigned to governments by any school of political philo- 
sophy is quite wide enough for my purpose. On one point 
all the disputants are agreed. They unanimously acknow- 
ledge that it is the duty of every government to take order 
for giving security to the persons and property of the mem- 
bers of the community. 

This being admitted, can it be denied that the education 
of the common people is a most effectual means of securing 
our persons and our property? Let Adam Smith answer 
that question fpr me. His authority, always high, is, on this 
subject, entitled to peculiar respect, because he extremely 
disliked busy, prying, interfering governments. He was for 
leaving literature, arts, sciences, to take care of themselves. 
He was , not friendly to ecclesiastical establishments. He 
was of opinion, that the State ought not to meddle with the 
education of the rich. But he has expressly told us that a 
distinction is to be made, particularly in a commercial and 
highly civilised society, between the education of the rich 
and the education of the poor. The education of the poor, 
he says, is a matter which deeply concerns the common-wealth 
Just as the magistrate ought to interfere for the purpose of pre- 
venting the leprosy from sj)reading among the people, he 
ought to interfere for the purpose of stopping the progress of 
the moral distempers which are inseparable from ignorance. 
Nor can this duty be neglected without danger to the public 
peace. If you leave the multitude uninstructed, there is a 
serious risk that religious animosities may produce the most 
dreadful disorders. The most dreadful disorders ! Those are 
Adam Smith’s own words; and prophetic words they were. 
Scarcely had he given this warning to our rulers when his pre- 
diction was fulfilled in a manner never to be forgotten. I 
speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I do not know that I 
could find in all history a stronger proof of the proposition, 
that the ignorance of the common people makes the property, 
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the limbs, the lives of all classes insecure. Without a shadow 
of a grievance, at the summons of a madman, a hundred 
thousand people rise in insurrection. During a whole week, 
there is anarchy in the greatest and wealthiest of European 
cities. The parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits 
trembling in his chair, and expects every moment to see the 
door beaten in by the ruffians whose roar he hears all round 
the house. The peers are pulled out of theii coaches. The 
bishops in their lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The 
chapels of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacr^ed by the 
law of nations, are destroyed. The house of the Chief Justice 
is demolished. The little children of the Prime Minister are 
taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes on the 
table of the Horse Guards, the only safe asylum from the fury 
of the rabble. The prisons are opened. Highwaymen, house- 
breakers, murderers, come forth to swell the mob by which 
they have been set free. Thirty-six fires are blazing ^t once in 
London. Then comes the retribution. Count up all the 
wretches who were shot, who were hanged, who were crushed, 
who drank themselves to death at the rivers of gin which ran 
down Holbom Hill ; and you will find that battles have been 
lost and won with a smaller sacrifice of life. And what was the 
cause of this calamity, a calamity which, in the history of 
London, ranks with the great plague and the great fire ? The 
cause was the ignorance of a population which had been 
suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces^ theatres, temples, to 
grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattooed cannibals 
in New Zealand, I might say as any drove of beasts in Smith- 
field Market. 

The instance is striking : but it is not solitary. To the 
same cause are to be ascribed the riots of Nottingham, the sack 
of Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd, and Swing, and Rebecca, 
beautiful and costly machinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, 
barns and haystacks blazing in Kent, fences and buildings 
pulled down in Wales.* Could such things have been done in 

* The burning of Nottingham Castle, and the riots at Bristol, occurred 
in the latter part of 1831, in consequence of the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the House of Lords. The Luddites destroyed machinery in th^ 
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a country in which the mind of a labourer had been opened 
by education, in which he had been taught to find pleasure in 
the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere his Maker, 
taught to respect legitimate authority, and taught at the same 
time to seek redress of real wrongs by peaceful and constitu- 
tional means ? 

This then is my argument. It is the duty of Government 
to protect our persons and property from danger. The gross 
ignorance of the common people is a principal cause of danger 
to our persons and property. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
Government to take care that the common people shall not be 
grossly ignorant. 

And what is the alternative ? It is universally allowed that, 
by some means, Government must protect our persons and 
property. If you take away education, what means do you leave ? 
You leave means such as only necessity can justify, means 
which inflict a fearful amount of pain, not only on the guilty, 
but on the innocent who are connected with the guilty. You 
leave guns and bayonets, stocks and whipping-posts, treadmills, 
solitary cells, penal colonies, gibbets. See then how the case 
stands. Here is an end which, as we all agree, governments 
are bound to attain. There are only two ways of attaining it. 
One of those ways .is by making men better, and wiser, and 
happier. The other way is by making them infamous and 
miserable. Can it be doubted which we ought to prefer? Is 
it not strange, is it not almost incredible, that pious and 
benevolent men should gravely propound the doctrine that the 
magistrate is bound to punish and at the same time bound not 
to teach? To me it seems quite clear that whoever had a 
right to hang has a right to educate. Can we think without 
shame and remorse that more than half of those wretches who 
have been tied up at Newgate in our time might have been 
living liappily, that more than half of those who are now in our 
gaols might have been enjoying liberty and using that liberty 

earlier years of this century. * ‘ Swing ” was the cant name for the incendia 
ries who burned stacks and bams m 1830, and “ Rebecca” was the cant 
name for the rioters who pulled down the Welsh turnpike-gates in 1843. 
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well, that such a hell on earth as Norfolk Island need never 
have existed, if we had expended in training honest men but a 
small part of what we have expended in hunting and torturing 
rogues. 

I would earnestly entreat every gentleman to look at a report 
which is contained in the Appendix to the First Volume of the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council. I speak of the report 
made by Mr. Seymour Tremenheere on the state of that part 
of Monmouthshire which is inhabited by a population chief!} 
employed in mining. He found that, in this district- towards 
the close of 1839, out of eleven thousand children who were 
of an age to attend school, eight thousand never went to any 
school at all, and that most of the remaining three thousand 
might almost as well have gone to no school as to the squalid 
hovels in which men who ought themselves to have been 
learners pretended to teach. In general these men had only 
one qualification for their employment ; and that was their 
utter unfitness for every other employment. They were dis- 
abled miners, or broken hucksters. In their schools all was 
stench, and noise, and confusion. Now and then the clamour 
of the boys was silenced for two minutes by the furious 
menaces of the master ; but it soon broke out again. The in- 
struction given was of the lowest kind. Not one school in ten 
was provided with a single map. This is the way in which you 
suffered the minds of a great population to be formed. And 
now for the effects of your negligence. The barbarian inhabit- 
ants of this region rise in an insane rebellion against the 
Government* They come pouring down their valleys to 
Newport They fire on the Queen’s troops. They wound a 
magistrate. The soldiers fire in return ; and too many of these 
wretched men pay with their lives the penalty of their crime. 
But is the crime theirs alone ? Is it strange that they should 
listen to the only teaching that they had ? How can you, who 
took no pains to instruct them, blame them forgiving ear to the 

‘ In November < 1839 the Welsh miners, under the influence of Frost 
and Williams, the Chartist agitators, rose against the authorities in a riot 
that almost deserved the name of a rebellion. 
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demagogue who took pains to delude them ? We put them 
down of course. We punish them. We had no choice. Or- 
der must be maintained; property must be protected; and, 
smce we had omitted to take the best way of keeping these 
people quiet, we were under the necessity of keeping them quiet 
by the dread of the sword and the halter. But could any 
necessity be more cruel ? And which of us would run the risk 
of being placed under such necessity a second time ? 

I say, therefore, that the education of the people is not only 
a means, but the best means, of attaining that which all allow 
to be a chief end of government; and, if this be so, it passes my 
faculties to understand how any man can gravely contend that 
Government has nothing to do with the education of the people. 

My confidence in my opinion is strengthened when I re- 
collect that I hold that opinion in common with all the greatest 
lawgivers, statesmen, and political philosphers of all nations and 
ages, with all the most illustrious champions of civil and spiritual 
freedom, and especially with those men whose names were once 
held in the highest veneration by the Protestant Dissenters of 
England. I might cite many of the most venerable names of 
the old world ; but I would rather cite the example of that 
country which the supporters of the Voluntary system here 
are always recommending to us as a pattern. Go back to 
the days when the little society which has expanded into the 
opulent and enlightened commonwealth of Massachusetts began 
to exist Our modem Dissenters will scarcely, I think, venture 
to speak contumeliously of those Puritans whose spirit Laud 
and his High Commission Court could not subdue, of those 
Puritans who were willing to leave home and kindred, and all 
the comforts and refinements of civilised life, to cross the ocean, 
to fix their abodes in forests among wild beasts and wild men, 
rather than commit the sin of performing, in the House of God, 
one gesture which they believed to be displeasing to Him. 
Did those brave exiles think it inconsistent with civil or 
religious freedom that the State should take charge of the educa- 
tion of the people? No, Sir ; one of the earliest laws enacted 
by the Puritan colonists was that every township, as soon as 

U 
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the Lord had increased it to the number of fifty houses, should 
appoint one to teach all children to write and read, and that 
every township of a hundred houses should set up a grammar 
school. Nor have the descendants of those who made this 
law ever ceased to hold that the public authorities were bound 
to provide the means of public instruction. Nor is this 
doctrine confined to New England. “Educate the people” 
was the first admonition addressed by Penn to the colony 
which he founded. “ Educate the people ” was the legacy of 
Washington to the nation which he had saved. “ Educate the 
people ” was the unceasing exhortation of Jefierson ; and I 
quote Jefferson with peculiar pleasure, because, of all the 
eminent men that have ever lived, Adam Smith himself not 
excepted, Jefferson was the one who most abhorred everything 
like meddling on the part of government. Yet the chief 
business of his later years was to establish a good system of 
State education in Virginia. 

And, against such authority as this, what have you who take 
the other side to show? Can you mention a single great 
philosopher, a single man distinguished by his zeal for liberty, 
humanity, and truth, who from the beginning of the world down 
to the time of this present Parliament, ever held your doctrines? 
You can oppose to the unanimous voice of all the wise and good, 
of all ages, and of both hemispheres, nothing but a clamour 
which was first heard a few months ago, a clamour in which 
you cannot join without condemning, not only all whose memory 
you profess to hold in reverence, but even your former selves. 

This new theory of politics has at least the merit of original- 
ity. It may be fairly stated thus. All men have hitherto been 
utterly in the wrong as to the nature and objects of civil govern- 
ment. The great truth, hidden from every preceding genera- 
tion, and at length revealed, in the year 1846, to some highly 
respectable ministers and elders of dissenting congregations, 
is this. Government is simply a great hangman. Government 
ought to do nothing except by harsh and degrading means. 
The one business of Government is to handcuff, and lock up, 
^nd scourge, ^^4 shoot, ^nd §tab, and strangle. It is odious 
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tyranny in a govemmfent to attempt to prevent crime by in- 
forming the Understanding and elevating the moral feeling of a 
people. A statesman may see hamlets turned, in the course of 
one generation, into great seaport towns and manufacturing 
towns. He may know that on the character of the vast popu- 
lation which is collected in those wonderful towns, depends the 
prosperity, the peace, the very existence of society. But he 
must not think of forming that character. He is an enemy of 
public liberty if he attempts to prevent those hundreds of 
thousands of his countrymen from becoming mere Yahoos. 
He may, indeed; build barrack after barrack to overawe them. 
If they break out into insurrection, he may send cavalry to 
sabre them : he may mow them down with grape shot : he may 
hang them, draw them, quarter them, anything but teach them. 
He may see, and shudder as he sees, throughout large rural 
districts, millions of infants growing up fiom infancy to man- 
hood as ignorant, as mere slaves of sensual appetite, as the 
beasts that perish. No matter. He is a traitor to the cause of 
civil and religious freedom if he does not look on with folded 
arms, while absurd hopes and evil passions ripen in that rank 
soil. He must wait for the day of his harvest. He must wait till 
the Jaquerie comes, till farm houses are burning, till threshing 
machines are broken in pieces; and then begins his business, 
which is simply to send one poor ignorant savage to the 
county gaol, and another to the antipodes, and a third to the 
gallows. ' 

Such, Sir, is the new theory of government which was first 
propounded, in the year 1846, by some men of high note 
among the Nonconformists of England. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how men of excellent abilities and excellent intentions, 
—and there are, I readily admit, such men among those who 
hold this theory, — can have fallen into so absurd and perni- 
cious an error. One explanation only occurs to me. * This is, 
I am inclined to believe, an instance of the operation of the 
great law of reaction. We have just come victorious out of a 

' The Jaquene was the name by which the great uprising of the French 
peasants in the fourteenth century is familiarly known in history. 

II ^ 
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long and fieice contest for the liberty of trade.* While that 
contest was undecided, much was said and written about the 
advantages of free competition, and about the danger of suffer- 
ing the State to regulate matters which should be left to in- 
dividuals. There has consequently arisen in the minds of 
persons who are led by words, and who are little in the habit of 
making distinctions, a disposition to appljrto political questions 
and moral questions principles which are sound only when ap- 
plied to commercial questions. These people, not content with 
having forced the Government to surrender a province wrong- 
fully usurped, now wish to wrest from the Government a 
domain held by a right which was never before questioned, and 
which cannot be questioned with the smallest show of reason. 
“ If,” they say, “ free competition is a good thing in trade, it 
must surely be a good thing in education. The supply of other 
commodities, of sugar, for example, is left to adjust itself to the 
demand ; and the consequence is, that we are better supplied 
with sugar than if the Government undertook to supply us 
Why then should we doubt that the supply of instruction will, 
without the intervention of the Goveniment, be found equal to 
the demand ? ” 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man is 
well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself 
alone. But whether he is well supplied with instruction is a 
matter which concerns his neighbours and the State. If he 
cannot afford to pay for sugar, he must go without sugar. But 
it is by no means fit that, because he cannot afford to pay for 
education, he should go without education. Between the rich 
and their instructors there may, as Adam Smith says, be free 
trade. The supply of music masters and Italian masters may 
be left to adjust itself to the demand. But what is to become 
of the millions who are too poor to procure without assistance 
the services of a decent schoolmaster? We have indeed heard 
it said that even these millions will be supplied by teachers by 
the free competition of benevolent individuals who will vie with 

» The exertions of the And Com Law League in favour of Free Trade 
in Com were crowned with success in the year 1846. 
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each other in rendering this service to mankind No doubt 
there are many benevolent individuals who spend their time 
and money most laudably in settingup and supporting schools; 
and you may say, if you please, that there is, among these 
respectable persons, a competition to do good. B^it do not 
be imposed upon by words. Do not believe that this com- 
petition resembles the competition which is produced by the 
desire of wealth and by the fear of ruin. There is a great 
difference, be assured, between the rivalry of philanthropists 
and the rivalry of grocers. The grocer knows that, if his wares 
are worse than those of other grocers, he shall soon go before 
the Bankrupt Court, and his wife and children will have no 
refuge but the workhouse : he knows that, if his shop obtains an 
honourable celebrity, he shall be able to set up a carriage and 
buy a villa : and this knowledge impels him to exertions com- 
pared with which the exertions of even very charitable people 
to serve the poor are but languid. It would be strange in- 
fatuation indeed to legislate on the supposition that a man 
cares for his fellow creatures as much as he cares for himself. 

Unless, Sir, I greatly deceive myself, those arguments, 
which show that the Government ought not to leave to private 
people the task of providing for the national defence, will 
equally show that the Government ought not to leave to private 
people the task of providing for national education. On this 
subject, Mr. Hume has laid down the general law with admir- 
able good sense and perspicuity.* I mean David Hume, not 
the Member for Montrose, though that honourable gentleman 
will, I am confident, assent to the doctrine propounded by his 
illustrious namesake. David Hume, Sir, justly says that most 
of the arts and trades which exist in the world produce so much 
advantage and pleasure to individuals, that the magistrate may 
safely leave it to individuals to encourage those arts and trades 
But he adds that there are callings which, though they are 
highly useful, nay, absolutely necessary to society, yet do not 

* At this point, no doubt, Macaulay was called to order by some one 
ivho imagined that he was referring to a member of the House by his own 
name, instead of by that of the place which he represented. 
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administer to the peculiar pleasure or profit of any individual 
The military calling is an instance. Here, says Hume, the 
government must interfere. It must take on itself to regulate 
these callings, and to stimulate the industry of the persons who 
follow these callings by pecuniary and honorary rewards. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the same principle on 
which Crovernment ought to superintend and to reward the 
soldier, Government ought to superintend and to reward the 
schoolmaster. I mean, of course, the schoolmaster of the 
common people. That his calling is useful, that his calling is 
necessary, will hardly be denied. Yet it is clear that his 
services will not be adequately remunerated if he is left to be 
remunerated by those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary 
contributions of the charitable. Is this disputed? Look at 
the facts. You tell us that schools will multiply and flourish 
exceedingly, if the Government will only abstain from inter- 
fering with them. Has not the Government long abstained 
from interfering with them? Has not everything been left, 
through many years, to individual exertion ? If it were true, 
that education, like trade, thrives most where the magistrate 
meddles least, the common people of England would now be 
the best educated in the world. Our schools would be model 
schools. Every one would have a well chosen little library, 
excellent maps, a small but neat apparatus for experiments in 
natural philosophy. A grown person unable to read and write 
would be pointed at like Giant O’Brien or the Polish Count 
Our schoolmasters would be as eminently expert in all that 
relates to teaching as our cutlers, our cottonspinners, our 
engineers are allowed to be in their respective callings. They 
would, as a dab's, be held in high consideration; and their 
gains would be such that it would be easy to find men of 
respectable character and attainments to fill up vacancies. 

Now, is this the case? Look at the charges of the judges, 
at the resolutions of the grand juries, at the reports of publip 
officers, at the reports of voluntary associations. All tell the 
same sad and ignominious story. Take the reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons. In the House of Correction at Hert- 
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ford, of seven hundred prisoners one hdf could not read at all; 
only eight could read and write well Of eight thousand 
prisoners who had passed through Maidstone gaol only fifty 
could read and write well. In Coldbath Fields Prison, the 
proportion that could read and write well seems to )iave been 
still smaller. Turn from the registers of prisoners to the re- 
gisters of marriages. You will find that about a hundred and 
thirty thousand couples were married in the year 1844. More 
than forty thousand of the bridegrooms and more than sixty 
thousand of the brides did not sign their names, but made their 
marks. Nearly one third of the men and nearly one half of 
the women, who are in the prime of life, who are to be the 
parents of the Englishmen of the next generation, who are 
to bear a chief part in forming the minds of the English- 
men of the next generation, cannot write their own names. 
Remember, too, that, though people who cannot write their 
own names must be grossly ignorant, people may write 
their own names and yet have very little knowledge. Tens 
of tfiousands who were able to write their names had in 
all probability received only the wretched education of a com- 
mon day school We know what such a school too often is ; 
a room crusted with filth, without light, without air, with a heap 
of fuel in one comer and a brood of chickens in another ; the 
only machinery of instruction a dogeared spellingbook and a 
broken slate ; the masters the refuse of all other callings, dis- 
carded footmen, mined pedlars, men who cannot work a sum 
in^ the mle of three, men who cannot write a common letter 
without blunders, men who do not know whether the earth is a 
sphere or a cube, men who do not know whether Jemsalem is 
in Asia or America. And to such men, men to whom none of 
us would entmst the key of his cellar, we have entmsted the 
mind of the rising generation, and, with the mind of the rising 
generation, the freedom, the happiness, the glory of our country. 

But, Sir, if the state of the southern part of our island has 
furnished me with one strong argument, the state jof the northern 
part furnishes me with another argument, which is, if possible, 
still more decisive. A hundred and fifty years ago England 
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was one of the best governed and most prosperous countries 
in the world : Scotland was perhaps the rudest and poorest 
country that could lay any claim to civilisation. The name of 
Scotchman was then uttered in this part of the island with con- 
tempt The ablest Scotch statesmen contemplated the degraded 
state of their poorer countrymen with a feeling approaching to 
despair. It is well known that Fletcher of Saltoun, a brave 
and accomplished map, a man who had drawn his sword for 
liberty, who had suffered proscription and exile for liberty, was 
so much disgusted and dismayed by the misery, the ignorance, 
the idleness, the lawlessness of the common people, that he 
proposed to make many thousands of them slaves. Nothing, 
he thought, but the discipline which kept order and enforced 
exertion among the negroes of a sugar colony, nothing but the 
lash and the stocks, could reclaim the vagabonds who infested 
every part of Scotland from their indolent and predatory habits, 
and compel them to support themselves by steady labour. He 
therefore, soon after the Revolution, published a pamphlet, in 
which he earnestly, and, as I believe, from the mere impulse 
of humanity and patriotism, recommended to the Estates of the 
Realm this sharp remedy, which alone, as he conceived, could 
remove the evil. Within a few months after the publication of 
that pamphlet a very different remedy was applied. The Par- 
liament which sate at Edinburgh passed an act for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools. \^^at followed ? An improvement 
such as the world had never seen took place in the moral and 
intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
rigour of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, Scot- 
land became a country which had no reason to envy the fairest 
portions of the globe. Wherever the Scotchman went, — and 
there were few parts of the world to which he did not go, — 
he carried his superiority with him. If he was admitted into 
a public office, he worked his way up to the highest post. If 
he got employment in a brewery or a factory, he was soon the 
foreman. If he took a shop, his trade was the best in the 
street. If he enlisted in the army, he became a colour-seijeant 
If he went to a colony, he was the most thriving planter there. 
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The Scotchman of the seventeenth century had been spoken of 
in London as we speak of the Esquimaux. The Scotchman of 
the eighteenth century was an object, not of scorn, but of envy. 
The cry was that, wherever he came, he got more than his 
share ; that, mixed with Englishmen or mixed with Irishmen, 
he rose to the top as surely as oil rises to the top of water. 
And what had produced this great revolution ? The Scotch aii 
was still as cold, the Scotch rocks were still as bare as ever. 
All the natural qualities of the Scotchman were still what they 
had beei^when learned and benevolent men advised that he 
should be flogged, like a beast of burden, to his daily task. 
But the State had given him an education. That education 
was not, it is true, in all respects what it should have been. 
But, such as it was, it had done more for the bleak and dreary 
shores of the Forth and the Clyde than the richest of soils and 
tlie most genial of climates had ddne for Capua and Tarentum. 
Is there one member of this House, however strongly he may 
hold the doctrine that the Government ought not to interfere 
with the education of the people, who will stand up and say 
that, in his opinion, the Scotch would now have been a happier 
and more enlightened people if they had been left, during the 
last five generations, to find instruction for themselves ? 

I say, then, Sir, that, if the science of Government be an 
experimental science, this question is decided. We are in a 
condition to perform the inductive process according to the 
rules laid down in the Novum Organum. We have two nations 
closely connected, inhabiting the same island, sprung from the 
same blood, speaking the same language, governed by the same 
Sovereign and the same Legislature, holding essentially the 
same religious faith, having the same allies and the same 
enemies. Of these two nations one was, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, as respects opulence and civilisation, in the highest 
rank among European communities, the other in the lowest 
rank. The opulent and highly civilised nation leaves the 
education of the people to free competition. In the poor and 
half barbarous nation the education of the people is undertaken 
by the State. The result is that the first are last and the last 
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first The common people of Scotland, — it is vain to disguise 
the truth, — ^have passed the common people of England. Free 
competition, tried with every advantage, has produced effects 
of which, as the Congregational Union tells us, we ought to 
be ashamed, and which must lower us in the opinion of ever) 
intelligent foreigner. State education, tried under every dis- 
advantage, has produced an improvement to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in any age or country. Such an ex- 
periment as this would be regarded as conclusive in surgery or 
chemistry, and ought, I think, to be regarded as equr,*ly con- 
clusive in politics. 

These, Sir, are the reasons which have satisfied me that it 
is the duty of the State to educate the people. Being firmly 
convinced of that truth, I shall not slirink from proclaiming it 
here and elsewhere, in defiance of the loudest clamour that 
agitators can raise. 
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